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Editor's   Foreword 

This  is  the  fourteenth  yearly  issue  of  the  Studies. 
Started  in  1936  and  appearing  annually  thereafter  without 
interruption,  the  Susquehanna  faculty  journal  starts  its 
fourth  volume  with  the  present  number. 

More  than  eight  hundred  printed  pages  of  original 
research  have  been  the  result  of  these  fourteen  issues. 
The  average  length  of  each  issue  has  been  about  fifty 
pages. 

Doubled  in  size  this  year,  the  present  number  is  her- 
alding a  special  occasion  that  might  be  called  the  National 
Lutheran  College  Year  of  1950.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  American  Lutheranism,  its  colleges  and  sem- 
inaries are  to  be  the  recipients  of  a  united  effort  empow- 
ered by  the  national  church. 

This  issue  of  the  Studies  is  dedicated  proudly  to  that 
effort:  the  National  Lutheran  College  Year  of  1950. 

The  Susquehanna  University  Press,  which  publishes 
the  Studies,  is  a  pioneer  in  publications  among  small  col- 
leges and  indicates  to  the  United  Lutheran  Church,  as  well 
as  to  the  college  world  in  general,  the  spirit  of  productive 
scholarship  that  can  be  present  on  a  small  campus. 

Arthur  Herman  Wilson 


The  Great  Theme  in  Shakespeare 

by  Arthur  Herman  Wilson 


I.     THE  MEANING 

In  1930  while  I  was  reading  to  prepare  for  a  language 
examination  bearing  upon  my  doctorate,  I  remember  seeing 
an  opinion  by  Professor  Legouis  to  the  effect  that  one  can 
not  draw  a  unified  philosophy  of  life  from  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare.     The  statement  ran  like  this: 

But  the  idea  of  a  definite  motive,  of  a  concerted 
plan,  of  an  organized  will  directing  the  spirit  of  the 
poet  ...  is  still  largely  contested.  .  .  . 

Yet,  a  great  deal  has  been  said  of  the  philosophy 
of  Shakespeare.  The  power  of  thoughts  expressed  in 
a  thousand  places  in  his  plays  has  created  the  illusion 
of  a  superior  wisdom.  .  .  .  That  is  to  say,  that  in  com- 
bining these  scattered  fragments  of  his  thinking  one 
can  reconstruct  a  complete  doctrine  which  would  be 
the  answer,  his  answer,  to  the  riddles  of  life.  ...  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  code  does  not  exist;  this  philoso- 
phy vanishes  when  one  seeks  to  catch  hold  of  it.1 


Editor's   Note.     Other   Shakespearean  articles  by  the   same  author 
are  to  be  found  in  the  following  issues  of  the  Siisquehanna,  Univer- 
sity Studies:     "At  the  Elbow  of  the  Shakespearean  Protagonist,"  I, 
1,  1936;  "The  Principle  of  Rest  in  the  Shakespearean  Plays,"  I,  2, 
1937;  "Universal  Appeal  in  Shakespeare,"  I.  5,  1940;  and  "Probabil- 
ity and  Possibility  in  Story  Situation,"  III,  4,  1948. 
1     Emile  Legouis  and  Louis  Cazamian,  Histoire  de   la  Litterature 
Anglaise,  p.   420   and  p.  427,  Librairie   Hachette,   79   Boulevard 
Saint-Germain,  Paris,  1925. 

"Mais  l'idee  d'une  raison  ferme,  d'un  plan  concerte,  d'une 
volonte  organisatrice  dirigeant  la  verve  du  poete  .  .  .  est  encore 
par  heaucoup  conteste.  ..." 

"Pourtant,  il  a  ete  beaucoup  parle  de  la  philosophie  de  Shakes- 
peare. La  force  des  reflexions  faites  en  mille  endroits  de  ces 
pieces  a  donne  Pillusion  d'une  sagess.e  superieure.  ...  II  etait 
tentant  de  se  dire  qu'en  reunissant  ces  fragments  epars  de  sa 
pensee  on  reconstituerait  tout  un  corps  de  doctrine,  et  qu'on 
aurait  ainsi  une  reponse,  sa  reponse,  aux  enigmes  de  la  vie.  .  .  . 
En  fait  ce  code  n'existe  pas;  cette  philosophie  s'envanouit  quand 
on  cherche  a  l'etreindre." 
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At  that  time  I  questioned  very  strongly  whether  one 
could  exclude  Shakespeare  from  a  unified  philosophy  as 
cavalierly  as  Professor  Legouis  was  inclined  to  do.  From 
his  remarks  the  intention  was  born  in  me  to  make  a  study 
of  all  of  the  Shakespearean  plays,  some  day,  from  the  single 
viewpoint  of  their  meaningful  answer  to  the  riddles  of  life. 

From  1931  to  the  present  day,  I  have  continued  to 
teach  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  in  college  classes  every  year 
and  have  continued  to  share  with  my  students  the  idea  of 
a  growing  and  constructive  philosophy  of  life  to  be  found 
in  the  great  dramatist. 

It  was  in  1946  that  once  more  I  came  across  the 
thought-provoking  statement  by  Professor  Legouis,  this 
time  in  English  in  his  college  textbook,  A  Short  History  of 
English  Literature.1  I  made  the  decision  then  that,  after 
sixteen  years  of  thinking  about  what  Professor  Legouis 
had  said,  I  could  afford  to  begin  to  answer  him. 

In  the  past  two  years,  I  have  been  putting  this  answer 
on  paper,  and  because  what  I  have  to  say  is  being  directed 
particularly  toward  my  students,  wide  use  will  be  made  of 
the  first  person,  singular  and  plural,  as  in  a  lecture. 

And  so,  although  Professor  Legouis  reiterates  concern- 
ing Shakespeare  that  philosophies  constructed  from  the 
ideas  scattered  throughout  the  plays  have  been  frail  and 


Emile  Legouis,  A  Short  History  of  English  Literature,  p.  131 
and  p.  133,  translated  by  V.  F.  Boyson  and  J.  Coulson,  Oxford 
University  Press,  1946. 

"Genius,  imagination,  spontaneity,  have  always  been  conceded  to 
him  [Shakespeare];  but  the  idea  of  firm  reason,  of  a  concerted 
plan,  of  a  will  which  guided  the  poet's  fire,  was  long  in  appear- 
ing and  is  still  contested  by  many.  ..." 

"He  offers  no  direct  teaching.  If  much  has  been  written  on 
Shakespeare's  philosophy,  it  is  because  of  the  striking  ideas 
found  throughout  his  plays.  But  he  had  no  code,  no  system. 
His  own  philosophy  eludes  any  attempt  to  hold  it;  its  contradic- 
tions and  seeming  incoherence  are  those  of  life  itself;  there  is 
little  that  we  can  catch  and  show  as  Shakespeare's.  .  .  .  Each 
temperament  and  circumstance  has,  in  Shakespeare,  its  own  phil- 
osophy. The  poet  himself  lays  no  claim  to  a  superior  and 
broader  philosophy  that  includes  them  all  and  sums  them  up." 
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mutually  contradictory,3  let  us  accept  the  challenge  to  at- 
tempt to  prove  Shakespeare's  great  theme  and  wholeness 
of  tissue. 

The  great  theme  in  Shakespeare  is  part  of  his  overall 
greatness,  and  it  is  certainly  the  very  gist  of  moral  law. 
It  is  my  contention  that  the  great  theme  of  Shakespeare 
says:  love  is  the  purest  flame  that  man  can  feed,  and 
that  only  love,  when  sacrificed,  can  redeem  hate ! 

Furthermore,  this  great  theme  is  general  with  the 
bulk  of  the  thirty-seven  plays  in  the  Shakespearean  canon.4 
Because  it  might  appear  rather  tedious  to  trace  this  theme 
exhaustively  throughout  the  entire  canon,  I  suggest  that 
we  approach  the  subject  by  means  of  the  following  repre- 
sentative plays  and  groupings:  (1)  two  early  comedies,  (2) 
three  mature  comedies,  (3)  the  octology  of  histories,  (4) 
five  of  the  significant  tragedies,  and  (5)  the  four  tragi- 
comedies, giving  us  a  total  of  twenty-two  plays. 

It  seems  only  fair  to  insist  at  the  outset  that  comedies 
in  general,  particularly  the  light  or  joyous  ones,  are  meant 
to  emphasize  the  physical  dexterity  of  plot  and  are  never 
weighed  down  by  a  heavy  content  of  ideas.  Nevertheless, 
the  great  theme  is  still  suggested  even  in  them.  But  our 
deepest  search  for  the  great  theme  must  be  centered  upon 
the  serious  plays,  such  as  the  histories  and  tragedies. 

II.     EARLY  COMEDIES 

The  early  comedies  written  in  the  period  of  appren- 
ticeship (1590-1595),  like  The  Comedy  of  Errors  and  A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  carry  a  very  small  freight  of 
ideas,  and  so  one  can  look  in  vain  for  a  continual  perform- 
ance of  the  best  in  characterization,  theme,  and  great 
poetry,   because  these   plays   of   situation   are   interested 


Legouis  and  Cazamian,  op.  cit.,  p.  429.  "D'ou  la  fragilite  des 
constructions  contradictories  qui  ont  ete  essayees  a  l'aide  des 
idees  eparses  dans  son  theatre." 

See  list  of  thirty-seven  plays  in  Shakespearean  canon,  with  dates 
assigned  to  them  by  Sir  Edmund  Kerchever  Chambers,  William 
Shakespeare,  Oxford  University  Press,  1930. 
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mainly  in  plot,  action,  and  the  low  comic.  However,  A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream  has  more  to  offer  than  The 
Comedy  of  Errors  in  a  variety  of  plots,  characters,  and 
bursts  of  poetry. 

And  so,  although  these  are  not  essentially  plays  of 
ideas  and,  therefore  by  their  very  nature,  can  make  no 
positive  contribution  of  any  great  significance  to  our  the- 
sis, yet  the  entire  motivation  is  one  of  love  that  suffers 
long  and  is  kind. 

Concerning  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  Mark  Van  Doren 
said,  "If  Shakespeare's  spirit  reposed  in  comedy,  it  was  not 
in  this  kind  of  comedy.  He  could  write  it  very  well  and  be 
hugely  funny;  but  the  heart  of  his  interest  was  elsewhere, 
and  the  poet  had  abdicated."5 

The  Comedy  of  Errors  was  one  of  Shakespeare's 
earliest  efforts  to  write  a  play.  Like  the  tyro  on  the  golf 
course,  he  was  so  busy  trying  to  hit  the  ball  that  he  did 
not  have  time  for  fine  points  of  technique,  and  at  this  early 
spot  in  his  career  of  writing  he  certainly  could  not  afford 
to  deal  strenuously  in  ideas.  With  this  play,  and  others, 
he  was  going  through  the  first  painful  process  of  learning 
and  was  serving  his  apprenticeship. 

Yet,  let  us  not  forget,  despite  confusion  twice  con- 
founded in  the  story,  it  is  one  of  love.  As  the  play  opens, 
Aegeon  has  been  five  years  in  seeking  his  lost  wife  and 
twin  sons.  Likewise,  Antipholus  and  Dromio  of  Syracuse 
have  been  years  in  seeking  their  twin  brothers.  And  at 
the  end  of  the  play  all  are  successfully  reunited. 

It  is  true  that  the  action  of  the  play  is  mechanical 
slapstick.  And  obviously  the  love  quest  for  the  lost  mem- 
bers of  the  family  is  not  presented  as  one  of  anguish.  The 
entire  mise  en  scene  is  light  farce.  Whatever  light  weight 
of  idea  is  in  the  play,  however,  is  of  the  substance  of  love. 

A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  is  an  improvement  upon 
The  Comedy  of  Errors  not  only  in  the  dignity  and  variety 


Mark  Van  Doren,  Shakespeare, -p.  44,  Henry  Holt  and  Company, 
New  York,  1939. 
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of  its  story  but  also  in  the  power  of  romantic  love,  which 
continues,  through  a  series  of  ups  and  downs,  to  build  the 
play.  It  is  true,  of  course,  as  in  all  of  these  early  farce 
comedies,  that  the  action  is  quite  artificial  and  mechanical. 

As  Mark  Van  Doren  says  of  Hermia,  Helena,  Deme- 
trius, and  Lysander,  "they  will  remain  to  the  end  four  auto- 
matic creatures  whose  artificial  and  pretty  fate  it  is  to  fall 
in  and  out  of  love  like  dolls,  and  like  dolls  they  will  go  to 
sleep  as  soon  as  they  are  laid  down.  .  .  .  Robin  Goodfellow 
ends  the  extravaganza  with  an  apology  for  the  'weak  and 
idle  theme'  with  which  it  has  been  entertained.  .  .  .  But 
Robin  is  wrong  about  the  theme."0 

Professor  Chambers  likewise  gives  us  leave  to  state 
that  the  theme  is  strong  for  he  insists: 

Shakespeare  is  always  philosopher  as  well  as 
playwright;  he  will  not  merely  write  to  enchant  the 
eye  and  delight  the  ear,  nor  merely  for  the  excitement 
of  a  good  story,  but  always  and  at  all  times  to  utter 
the  truth  that  is  in  him,  to  give  dramatic  form  to  sig- 
nificant ideas,  ideas  that  are  a  criticism  of  life.  And 
therefore  we  may  be  sure  that  at  the  heart  even  of  a 
dramatic  fantasy  by  Shakespeare  there  will  lie  some 
such  central  idea,  which  will  give  an  inner  meaning 
and  a  unity  to  the  whole,  without  disturbing  the  mad- 
ness of  the  fun  and  frolic.  For  this  is  perhaps  the 
consummation  of  his  art,  to  be  a  thinker  without 
being  pedantic,  and  while  handling  the  deep  themes 
of  conduct  and  existence  never  to  mount  the  stage  in 
the  inappropriate  garb  of  the  pulpit.7 

Likewise,  Professor  Chambers  supports  us  in  our 
statement  that  the  early  plays  of  Shakespeare  were  based 
upon  the  theme  of  love.8  Concerning  the  real  significance 
of  the  theme  in  its  treatment  in  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  he  felt  that  the  mystery  bound  up  with  the  central 
idea  of  the  play  is  the  existence  of  that  freakish  irrespons- 


6  Ibid.,  p.  76. 

7  William  Shakespeare,  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  edited  by 
Sir  Edmund  K.  Chambers,  p.  xiii,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company, 
New  York,  1916. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  xiv. 
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ible  element  of  human  nature  out  of  which,  to  the  eye  of 
the  comic  spirit,9  the  ethical  and  emotional  vagaries  of 
lovers  take  their  rise.10  "There  is  a  period  of  Sturm  und 
Drang,  and  then  the  man  or  woman  begins  to  take  life 
seriously,  and  is  ready  to  submit  to  its  discipline  and  to 
accept  its  reasonable  responsibilities."11 

A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  gives  us  the  apprentice- 
ship period  of  human  love,  just  as  the  play  itself  offered  a 
picture  of  the  artist  himself  in  the  apprenticeship  of  his 
composition.  Love  was  there,  with  vital  motivation  and 
with  occasional  great  moments,  but,  like  the  artist  himself, 
it  had  not  yet  reached  maturity. 

Up  to  this  point,  of  course,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
gainsay  Professor  Legouis,  although  Mark  Van  Doren  and 
Professor  Chambers  have,  very  definitely,  given  us  some 
moral  support.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  with  the  mature 
comedies  (Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  As  You  Like  It,  and 
Tivelfth  Night)  we  shall  be  able  to  put  Professor  Legouis 
to  rout. 

It  is  not  too  soon  in  this  paper  to  suggest  that  as 
Shakespeare  grew  in  stature  and  in  strength  as  a  dramatist 
so  also  did  his  theme  of  love  grow,  sweeping  into  a  cres- 
cendo in  the  octology  of  histories,  beating  forth  at  its  peak 
of  open  diapason  in  the  great  tragedies,  and  then  finally  -  - 
its  great  strength  given  to  the  world  in  these  tragedies 
-  -  dying  away  in  a  sweetness  of  melody  in  the  last  plays 
that  he  wrote,  the  four  tragi-comedies. 

However,  even  Professor  Legouis  by  his  own  words 
gives  us  his  permission  to  try  to  convince  him  because  he 
says  that  a  profound  difference  between  Shakespeare's  work 
and  that  of  his  contemporaries  consisted  in  the  greater 


9  George  Meredith,  "On  the  Idea  of  Comedy  and  of  the  Uses  of  the 
Comic  Spirit,"  New  Quarterly  Review,  London,  April,  1877.  It 
is  to  be  remembered  that  George  Meredith  defined  the  comic 
spirit  as  potential  in  any  embodiment  of  thought,  word  or  action 
which  fell  below  the  expectation  of  normal  human  behavior. 

10  Chambers,  op.  cit.,  p.  xvii. 

11  Loc.  cit. 
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truth,  the  more  serious  and  substantial  character,  which 
fundamentally  belongs  to  his  plays  in  the  mass.12 

III.     MATURING  COMEDIES 

We  turn  next  to  the  second  grouping  of  plays  which 
we  have  set  for  investigation,  the  mature  comedies  in 
Shakespeare's  second  period  of  composition  (1595-1600). 
Those  which  we  have  singled  out  for  discussion  are  Much 
Ado  About  Nothing,  As  You  Like  It,  and  Twelfth  Night. 

Of  these  joyous  comedies,  Professor  Brooke  said,  "They 
are  escapes  from  thinking,  anodynes  against  worry.  .  .and 
in  their  themes  savoring  more  of  the  world  of  pleasant 
fancy  than  the  world  of  strong  imagination."13  In  other 
words,  they  are  romantic  comedies  and  their  treatment  of 
theme  or  idea  must  be  necessarily  light.  Yet  they  are  a 
great  advance  technically  over  the  early  comedies  because 
these  mature  comedies  contain  genuine  character  portrayal. 

The  first  play  in  this  group,  Much  Ado  About  Nothing, 
is  a  definite  example  of  this  advance  in  character  portrayal 
because  Beatrice,  Benedick,  and  Dogberry  offer  us  char- 
acters that  are  mature  and  individualistic  in  presentation. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  com- 
parable advance  in  the  treatment  of  theme  or  idea.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Professor  Spencer  says  of  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing,"  Certainly  this  play  is  not  written  around  an 
idea."14 

We  are,  however,  not  inclined  to  agree  with  Professor 
Spencer  that  there  is  no  central  idea  in  the  play.  Instead, 
our  thesis  is  the  opposite  of  this.  But  we  are  willing  to 
agree  with  his  statement  that  "the  art  with  which  Shake- 
speare combines  the  three  plot  and  character  groups  would 


Legouis  and  Cazamian,  op.  cit.,  p.  418.  "Aussi  bien  une  des 
profondes  differences  entre  son  oeuvre  .et  celle  de  ces  contem- 
porains  est  elle  a  fondamentalement,  prise  dans  son  ensemble,  de 
plus  vrai,  de  plus  serieux  ou  de  plus  substantiel  que  la  leur." 
Tucker  Brooke,  "The  Renaissance,"  A  Literary  History  of  Eng- 
land, edited  by  Albert  C.  Baugh,  p.  526,  Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc.,  New  York,  1948. 

Hazelton   Spencer,   The   Art  and  Life   of   William  Shakespeare, 
p.  250,  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  New  York,  1940. 
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be  enough  to  demonstrate  his  technical  mastery.  .  .  .  The 
main  plot,  the  wooing  of  Hero,  is  highly  romantic;  the 
Benedick-Beatrice  scenes  constitute  Shakespeare's  nearest 
approach  to  the  gayer  sort  of  comedy  of  manners ;  and  the 
Dogberry  group  furnish  the  highest  order  of  low  comedy, 
a  brilliantly  literary  low  comedy."15 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing  continues  the  Sturm  und 
Drang  of  love  found  in  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 
The  Hero-Claudio  plot  is  a  conventional  romance  of  inno- 
cents in  a  marriage  arranged  by  wealthy  families;  the 
Beatrice-Benedick  plot,  the  unconventional  romance  of 
mature  adults  existing  in  an  extreme  state  of  sophisti- 
cation. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  very  plain  and  self-evident 
truth  stated  by  this  play  is  that  life  has  nothing  better  to 
offer  than  the  purity  of  love.  I  can  not  recall  that  Shake- 
speare makes  such  a  statement  as  this  in  the  actual  words 
which  I  have  used,  but  nevertheless  this  message  is  abso- 
lute and  implicit.     Let  me  explain. 

Concerning  Claudio  and  Hero,  whose  marriage  was  ar- 
ranged by  their  families,  let  us  not  assume  a  patronizing 
air.  Family-arranged  marriages,  in  their  day  and  class  of 
society,  were  the  rule  and  not  the  exception  for  family  heirs 
and  heiresses.  And  so  let  us  remember,  in  the  mind  of 
Claudio,  a  family-arranged  marriage  was  not  necessarily  a 
barrier  to  conjugal  love.  He  expected  that  he  would  love 
Hero  and  that  she  would  love  him.  Love  had  a  real  gift 
to  offer  to  each  of  them,  he  believed,  but  Hero's  love  for 
him  must  be  pure  and  undefiled,  the  real  thing  or  nothing. 
We  can  assume  also  that  the  youthful  (and  pretty)  Claudio 
was  somewhat  innocent  and  fervently  full  of  adolescent 
idealism. 

Beatrice  and  Benedick  also  valued  love.  They  had  long 
passed  the  first  flush  of  innocent  youth  and  had  not  mar- 
ried. They  were  now  priding  themselves  upon  their  sophis- 
tication; and  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  saying,  "In 
this  world  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  genuine  love," 

is    ibid.,  p.  251. 
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they  were  also  saying,  "Lord,  help  Thou  my  unbelief." 
After  all,  there  is  nobody  living  who  does  not  want  to  be- 
lieve in  love.  There  are  many  who  do  not  believe,  but  none 
who  would  not  like  to  believe. 

Yet,  Beatrice  and  Benedick  had  seen  too  much  dis- 
honesty in  love  and  were  not  going  to  be  caught  in  it  them- 
selves. Pretty  words,  pretty  deception — they  would  have 
none  of  these  things.  They  were  too  wise.  However,  it  is 
practically  impossible  not  to  love  someone  who  uses  the 
winning  device  of  first  loving  you.  After  all,  any  one  who 
shows  the  very  good  sense  of  first  loving  you  must  be  a 
person  of  real  worth,  and  you  can  not  refuse  to  return  the 
offered  affection. 

It  was  thus  with  Benedick  and  Beatrice,  as  their 
friends  planned  the  romance  for  them.  The  hard-bitten 
sophisticates  became  softly  sentimental  and  felt  that  they 
had  been  visited  by  love  in  its  purest  form. 

Let  us  return  then  to  the  statement  with  which  we 
opened  these  remarks:  life  has  nothing  more  wonderful  to 
offer  than  the  purity  of  love.  This  statement  is  implicit 
in  Much  Ado  About  Nothing  and  appears  to  me  to  be  an 
acceptable  theme  or  central  idea,  Professor  Spencer  not- 
withstanding. 

As  a  play  of  young  love,  As  You  Like  It  is  much  more 
convincing  than  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  and  indeed  has 
more  story  facets  to  it.  Of  this  play,  Professor  J.  C. 
Smith  said,  "As  You  Like  It  is  the  comedy  of  happy  love, 
as  Romeo  and  Juliet  is  the  tragedy  of  star-crossed  love.  .  .  . 
The  tone  of  the  play  .  .  .,  delightful  as  it  is,  does  not  touch 
any  deep  moral  problem,  but  dwells  lightly  on  the  surface 
of  life.16 

Its  real  function,  then,  is  that  of  a  joyous  comedy 
although,  as  Mark  Van  Doren  pointed  out,  "As  You  Like  It 
is  a  criticism  of  the  pastoral  sentiment,  an  examination  of 
certain  familiar  ideas  concerning  the  simple  life  and  the 
golden  age."17 


lfi     William   Shakespeare,  As   You  Like  It,  edited  by  J.   C.   Smith, 
p.  xvi  and  p.  xviii,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  New  York,  1916. 
17     Van  Doren,  op.  cit.,  p.  151. 
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The  keynote  of  the  play  is  probably  set  by  the  speech 
of  the  old  Duke : 

"Now,  my  co-mates  and  brothers  in  exile, 
Hath  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more  sweet 
Than  that  of  painted  pomp?     Are  not  these  woods 
More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  court?  .  .  . 
Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity, 
Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head; 
And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt, 
Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything."18 

In  the  Forest  of  Arden  along  with  the  exiled  Duke  who 
spoke  these  words  were  his  followers,  among  them  Jaques, 
the  melancholy  philosopher.  Of  him  Mark  Van  Doren  said, 
"A  member  of  the  Duke's  retinue  in  exile  knows  how  to  be 
philosophical  about  everything;  the  humorous  sadness  of 
Jaques  promises  to  ripen  into  wisdom  now  that  ingratitude 
is  forgotten  and  ambition  can  be  shunned.  We  look  to  him 
for  the  sermons  that  so  far  have  remained  silent  in  their 
stones."19 

Jaques  and  Touchstone,  who  are  somewhat  out  of  joint 
with  romantic  love,  are  most  essential  as  foils  for  love  in 
the  drama.  Otherwise,  romantic  love  would  find  no  con- 
trast because  the  Forest  of  Arden  is  a  magic  one,  symboli- 
cally, and  everyone  whom  it  touches  appears  to  come  under 
its  benign  influence  for  good,  highlighted  by  the  love  of  one 
human  being  for  another.  Concerning  Jaques,  Professor 
Spencer  commented,  "He  is  the  tragedy  of  the  man  who  be- 
comes aware  in  middle  life  that  he  has  lost  the  capacity  for 
love  and  wonder.  That  is  the  priceless  thing.  Life  with- 
out it  is  death  in  life."20 

Essentially,  then,  this  is  a  play  of  love  and  wonder.  It 
was  this  magic  which  transformed  Oliver  from  wickedness 
to  good  when  he  entered  the  forest.  Likewise,  "the  base 
Duke  Frederick  scarcely  sets  foot  in  the  forest  before  an 


is     As  You  Like  It,  II,  i,  1-17. 

19  Van  Doren,  op.  cit.,  p.  154. 

20  Spencer,  op.  cit.,  p.  260. 
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old  religious  man,  harmonious  with  the  wild  wood,  turns 
him  not  only  from  his  hatred  for  the  old  Duke  but  from  the 
world.  The  text  is  given  every  opportunity  to  state  itself, 
and  nowhere  does  the  comedy  overtly  contradict  it."21 

It  is  the  Forest  of  Arden  which  not  only  sets  the  tone 
of  love  and  wonder  in  the  play  but  which  is  also  the  implicit 
theme  of  the  play:  love  is  sacrificing  itself  to  redeem  hate 
so  that  love  by  its  very  goodness  serves  as  an  example 
which  hate  can  not  resist. 

For  the  play,  the  illustration  lies  in  the  fact  that  al- 
though Oliver  had  deprived  Orlando  of  his  birthright  and 
was  trying  to  follow  one  evil  with  another,  yet  when  Or- 
lando, the  good  brother,  saw  Oliver  asleep  on  the  forest 
floor,  with  a  serpent  and  a  lion  endangering  his  life,  Orlan- 
do not  only  turned  the  other  cheek  but  also  actually  risked 
his  life  to  save  his  active  enemy.  It  was  not  long  after- 
wards that  Oliver  came  under  the  influence  of  this  love 
which,  by  its  passive  resistance  to  evil,  conquered  the  evil 
which  was  brought  against  it. 

The  old  Duke,  likewise,  turned  his  cheek  to  his  offend- 
ing brother.  Rosalind  the  niece  and  Celia  the  daughter  of 
the  usurping  Duke  also  employed  passive  resistance  against 
the  evil  which  was  in  Duke  Frederick's  heart.  By  this 
method  they  overcame  evil  with  good. 

And  so,  although  love  was  not  called  upon  in  this  play 
to  combat  any  profound  problem  of  tragedy,  it  was  definite- 
ly present  as  a  joyous  quality  which  redeemed  evil  by  its 
goodness.  In  the  words  of  Professor  Quiller-Couch,  "The 
comedy,  then,  is  less  a  comedy  of  dramatic  event  than  a 
playful  fantastic  criticism  of  life."22 

As  You  Like  It,  with  its  Forest  of  Arden,  was  a  ro- 
mantic comedy  in  which  the  romantic  element  of  youthful 
love  played  a  larger  part  than  the  comic  action  with  its 
mild  satire  against  conventionalized  nature.     However,  in 


21  Van  Doren,  loc.  cit. 

22  Sir  Arthur  Thomas  Quiller-Couch,  Notes  on  Shakespeare's  Work- 
manship, p.  107,  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  New  York,  1917. 
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Twelfth  Night  just  the  opposite  is  true.  Twelfth  Night  is 
a  romantic  comedy  in  which  the  romantic  element  of  youth- 
ful love  (Viola  and  Orsino,  Olivia  and  Viola,  Sebastian  and 
Olivia)  played  a  smaller  part  than  the  comic  action  with 
its  strong  satire  against  current  puritanism  in  the  person 
of  Malvolio. 

As  Mark  Van  Doren  said,  "The  confusion  of  the  twins 
and  the  farce  of  the  fencing-match  are  not  what  the  comedy 
is  essentially  about,  any  more  than  the  marriage  of  Olivia 
and  Sebastian  is — and  the  perf  unctoriness  of  Shakespeare's 
feeling  with  respect  to  that  marriage  is  clearly  confessed 
in  the  kind  of  verse  he  gives  the  priest  to  speak.  Even 
Viola,  much  as  we  like  her,  stands  a  little  to  one  side  of  the 
center.  The  center  is  Malvolio.  The  drama  is  between  his 
mind  and  the  music  of  old  manners."23 

One  very  distinctive  feature  of  Twelfth  Night  and  of 
other  comedies  of  the  first  two  periods  of  Shakespeare's 
composition  (1590-1600)  is  the  impulsiveness  of  their  ac- 
tions. In  the  later  two  periods  (1600-1610)  it  is  true,  said 
Professor  Innes,  that  "meditation,  hesitation,  carefully  laid 
schemes,  elaborate  reasonings  are  abundant,"  but  in  the 
works  of  the  first  two  periods  "the  moment's  inspiration 
is  acted  upon  with  a  habitual  promptitude  that  would  take 
our  breath  away  if  we  did  not  feel  it  to  be  so  supremely 
natural  in  these  radiant  damsels  and  their  lovers.  ...  It 
takes  Rosalind  five  minutes  to  make  up  her  mind  to  assume 
male  attire  and  tramp  off  to  Arden."24 

Professor  Craig  echoed  the  same  thought  and  gave 
us  a  reason  for  it: 

We  approve  of  this,  but  we  do  not  like  the  sudden- 
ness of  it.  We  quarrel  with  the  Elizabethans  for 
their  sudden  changes  of  mood  and  passion.  .  .  .  The 
faulty  psychology  of  the  Elizabethans  provided  for 
just  such  sudden  changes  by  the  belief  that  the  heart, 
being  full  of  the  spirits  of  one   passion,   might  be 


23  Van  Doren,  op.  cit.,  p.  169. 

24  William  Shakespeare,  Twelfth  Night,  edited  by  Arthur  D.  Innes, 
p.  xi,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  New  York,  1916. 
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emptied  at  once  like  a  cup  emptied  of  one  liquid  and 
at  once  refilled  with  another.25 

Romantic  impulsiveness  is  rampant  in  Twelfth  Night 
and  has  a  tendency  to  make  the  love  plot  seem  less  con- 
vincing and  less  sincere  than  it  is  in  As  You  Like  It. 
The  playing  up  of  the  subplot  around  Malvolio  submerges 
the  importance  of  the  love  plot  because  Malvolio,  with  Sir 
Toby  and  Sir  Andrew,  is  so  much  better  than  anything 
that  the  subplots  of  Jaques,  Touchstone,  et.  al.  have  to 
offer  in  As  You  Like  It. 

Concerning  Malvolio,  Professor  Craig  said  that  he  "was 
an  upstart  servant  aspiring  to  his  mistress's  hand  and  im- 
agining himself  fitted  for  the  exalted  station  of  gentility. 
That  was  enough  to  condemn  him  before  an  Elizabethan 
audience,  for,  try  as  we  will,  we  can  not  make  the  Elizabe- 
thans democratic.  They  loathed  the  word,  and  did  not  have 
in  mind  even  the  concept."26  This  statement  by  Professor 
Craig  is  true  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not  emphasize 
the  equally  important  fact  that  Shakespeare  had  cast  Mal- 
volio in  the  mold  of  the  contemporary  killjoy,  the  puritan 
who  "wished  ill"  (Malvolio)  to  all  who  were  not  of  his  way 
of  thinking  and  acting.  His  attitude  moved  merry  Sir 
Toby  to  ask  him,  "Dost  thou  think,  because  thou  art  vir- 
tuous, there  shall  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale  ?" 

At  this  point,  it  is  most  appropriate  to  quote  what 
Mark  Van  Doren  has  to  say  about  Malvolio,  Sir  Toby,  and 
the  cakes  and  ale:  "This  most  famous  sentence  in  the  play 
is  more  than  Sir  Toby  disposing  of  his  niece's  steward;  it 
is  the  old  world  resisting  the  new,  it  is  the  life  of  hiccups 
and  melancholy  trying  to  ignore  latter-day  puritanism  and 
efficiency."27 

Malvolio  is  so  busy  seeing  the  mote  in  the  eye  of  others 
that  he  can  not  see  his  own  great  sin,  that  of  overweening 
pride,  because  he  himself  is  actually  suffering  from  the  dis- 


Hardin   Craig,   An  Interpretation   of  Shakespeare,   p.    167,   The 

Dryden  Press,  New  York,  1948. 

Ibid.,  p.  168. 

Van  Doren,  op.  cit.,  p.  165. 
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ease  of  self-love  and  is  therefore  just  as  great  a  sinner  as 
that  tosspot,  Sir  Toby,  whose  sin  is  bibulosity. 

Time  must  prove  to  the  playgoer  who  has  seen  Twelfth 
Night  that  the  love  plot  is  so  conventionalized  as  to  leave 
no  particular  residue  of  thought  with  the  playgoer.  It  is 
the  satire  involved  in  the  actions  of  Malvolio,  along  with 
Sir  Toby  and  his  crew,  that  says  something  which  will 
remain  in  our  consciousness. 

What  is  this  something  that  remains?  And  does  it 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  pure  flame  of  love  or  with 
love  sacrificed  to  redeem  hate?  Naturally  a  comedy  can- 
not take  a  theme  and  brandish  it  like  a  club  to  beat  the 
audience  over  the  heads  with  it  as  strongly  as  a  tragedy 
can.  But,  nevertheless,  shining  through  the  slapstick  of 
Sir  Toby  versus  Malvolio,  a  light  does  focus  upon  a  serious 
thought  or  theme,  namely,  that  there  was  love  in  the  hearts 
of  Toby,  Andrew,  and  Maria  toward  Malvolio,  but  that  in 
his  heart  there  was  only  hate  toward  them. 

This  statement  needs  some  further  explanation.  I  do 
not  mean  that  Sir  Toby  (or  his  confreres)  loved  Malvolio 
with  the  intimacy  of  a  brother  or  of  a  boon  companion;  I 
mean,  their  love  was  that  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
(love  suffereth  long  and  is  kind)  toward  a  poor,  ridiculous 
mortal,  Malvolio,  who  would  not  realize  that  he  was  frail 
and  subject  to  temptation  as  well  as,  and  as  much  as,  other 
people.  Sir  Toby  proved  to  him  that  he  had  a  flaw  in  his 
own  armor,  like  other  people,  and  it  was  all  for  Malvolio's 
own  good,  done  not  in  any  genuine  maliciousness  or  vicious- 
ness,  but  in  good  faith  in  order  to  make  a  better  man  out 
of  the  steward  who  "wished  ill"  to  his  fellows.  They  were 
actually  returning  evil  with  good.  Malvolio  would  not  stoop 
to  drink  or  to  waste  money.  Such  action  was  sinful.  But 
he  would  stoop  quickly  to  false  pride,  overweening  ambition, 
and  other  signs  of  vanity. 

Sir  Toby  and  the  others,  in  their  own  minds,  were  in- 
terested largely  in  taking  Malvolio  down  a  peg  or  two  from 
his  self-glorification  and  to  make  him  more  human,  that  is, 
more  tolerant  and  understanding  of  other  people.     To  them 
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he  was  a  stuffed  shirt:  a  shirt  stuffed  with  little  that  was 
human.  They  were  doing  him  a  good  turn.  They  were 
performing  a  deed  of  kindness. 

Since  this  play  is  not  a  tragedy,  one  can  not  expect  any 
great  sacrifice  of  love  in  order  to  redeem  hate  and,  of  course, 
because  Malvolio  rushed  petulantly  offstage  vowing  to  get 
vengeance  for  his  injured  pride,  we  have  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  his  character  suffered  any  transformation.  How- 
ever, whatever  was  to  happen  to  Malvolio  in  the  future  in 
no  way  altered  what  Sir  Toby  and  his  crew  did  in  the  action 
of  the  play. 

By  what  authority  can  we  say  that  Sir  Toby  was  being 
kind  to  Malvolio?  There  are  many  indications.  Sir  Toby 
and  his  friends  could  have  planned  action  whereby  Malvo- 
lio would  have  been  despoiled  completely:  deprived  of  his 
money,  his  good  name,  his  employment.  They  could  have 
caused  him  to  be  imprisoned  for  a  long  time  or  to  be  sent 
far  away.  But  they  were  not  interested  in  wreaking  venge- 
ance upon  him  for  his  hateful  actions  toward  them.  They 
were  interested  only  in  opening  his  eyes  to  himself  in  as 
painless,  albeit  amusing,  a  fashion  as  possible.  In  this  way 
they  were  definitely  long  suffering  and  kind  or,  in  other 
words,  acting  in  a  spirit  of  love  rather  than  in  a  spirit  of 
hate,  pettiness,  meanness,  malice,  or  other  negative  force. 

IV.     HISTORIES 

In  addition  to  plays  like  the  comedies  that  we  have 
been  discussing,  Shakespeare  was  writing  history  plays 
during  the  first  two  periods  of  his  composition  (1590-1600). 
Eight  of  these  form  a  dramatic  epic  which  shows  us,  during 
the  course  of  a  century,  the  death  of  feudalism  and  the 
promise  of  greater  social  freedom. 

In  the  order  of  historical  sequence  they  are  Richard  II, 
the  two  plays  of  Henry  IV,  Henry  V,  the  three  plays  of 
Henry  VI,  and  Richard  III. 

In  order  of  composition,  the  period  of  apprentice- 
ship (1590-95)  produced  the  three  plays  of  Henry  VI,  fol- 
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lowed  by  Richard  III;  next,  in  the  period  of  maturing  com- 
edies and  histories  (1595-1600),  came  Richard  II,  the  two 
plays  of  Henry  IV,  and  Henry  V. 

The  four  plays  written  earliest  were  technically  not  as 
great  as  the  final  four.  In  the  first  four  Shakespeare,  as 
an  apprentice  learning  his  trade,  was  imitating  Marlowe 
in  writing  what  is  known  as  the  chronicle  play:  a  cumber- 
some, disjointed,  chaotic  kind  of  historical  pageant.  By 
the  time  that  Shakespeare  came  to  the  final  four  plays,  he 
had  reached  the  place  where  he  outmastered  his  former 
master  and  developed  his  own  method  of  presenting  history 
in  the  guise  of  fiction,  a  method  which  is  used  by  all  writers 
to  this  very  day.  It  is  to  the  second  period  of  composition 
that  we  owe  our  outstanding  memories  which  must  center 
around  the  greatest  comic  character  of  all  literature,  Sir 
John  Falstaff,  the  jolly  knight  who  was  so  fat  that  he  larded 
the  green  earth  as  he  walked  along  on  it.  From  his  tute- 
lage, Prince  Hal  grew  into  manhood  as  the  Hero  King, 
Henry  V,  upon  whom  England  has  always  placed  the  high- 
est chauvinistic  value. 

In  our  analysis  of  the  great  theme  as  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  eight  history  plays,  we  are  not  going  to  scrutinize 
the  individual  plays  in  any  order  or  in  any  great  detail. 
Rather,  we  shall  think  of  them  as  one  epic  picture,  and  we 
insist  that  this  is  the  only  way  to  look  at  them. 

This  insistence  reminds  one  of  George  Bernard  Shaw, 
who  hated  to  have  people  quote  from  the  dramatis  personae 
of  his  plays  and  say  that  Shaw  was  speaking  his  own  opin- 
ions through  the  mouths  of  his  characters.  And  yet,  said 
Shaw's  biographer,  Shaw  would  turn  right  around,  quote 
from  the  dramatis  personae  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  and  in- 
sist that  the  words  expressed  were  Shakespeare's  own  per- 
sonal opinions.28 

What  Shakespeare,  like  any  other  playwright,  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Jaques  he  put  there  as  a  truth  which  was 


Hesketh  Pearson,  G.  B.  S.,  A  Full  Length  Portrait,  p.  142  f., 
Garden  City  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  1946.  "Shaw  fre- 
quently made  this  error  of  condemning  Shakespeare  out  of  the 
mouths  of  his  creations." 
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artistically  pertinent  to  the  character  and  immediate  mood 
of  Jaques.  If  we  want  the  overall  truth  that  moved  the 
playwright  himself,  if  we  want  the  reading  of  life  or  phi- 
losophy which  lighted  up  his  own  mind,  we  must  start  with 
the  germ  or  kernel  of  thought  that  comes  from  nothing 
smaller  than  a  full  length  play.  And  even  then  we  can  not 
be  certain  about  the  road  down  which  the  artist's  mind  is 
traveling  until  we  have  fol lowed  a  whole  series  of  his  plays 
in  order  to  see  what  are  the  thoughts  and  attitudes  to  which 
he  returns  time  and  time  again  as  the  chief  springboards 
of  his  action  and  as  the  emphatic  points  of  human  values 
stressed  in  the  plays.     Quotations  will  not  do  the  trick. 

This  explanation  seemed  necessary  to  establish  a  valu- 
able point  of  reference  between  the  reader  and  the  writer 
in  their  general  understanding  of  each  other  as  we  continue 
to  go  in  search  of  the  great  theme  in  Shakespeare. 

Let  us  now  turn  momentarily  to  the  story  which 
Shakespeare  presented  in  his  octology  of  histories  covering 
the  fifteenth  century  (actually  1398  to  1485)  in  England. 
These  plays  are  simply  bitter  feuds  and  duels  to  the  death 
between  the  cousin  houses  of  Lancaster  and  York,  both 
sprung  from  Edward  III.  They  grappled  with  each  other 
fatally  to  obtain  the  kingship  of  England.  The  story  in 
general  is  a  feudal  one  which  shows  how  various  English 
princes  bid  for  the  favor  and  support  of  certain  groups  of 
nobles  to  place  them  on  the  throne  and  to  keep  them  there 
by  the  force  of  feudal  arms  and  allegiances.  The  idea  that 
England  was  one  nation  that  belonged  to  the  people  had  not 
yet  blossomed.  The  warlords  (all  the  way  from  petty  bar- 
ons with  a  company  of  a  hundred  men  to  ducal  cutthroats 
with  ten  thousands)  were  still  in  the  saddle  of  power  and 
looked  upon  the  land  as  their  private  property.  They  rode 
over  it  roughshod. 

Now  the  picture  that  Shakespeare  drew  for  us  of  what 
was  going  on  during  the  fifteenth  century  in  England  was 
a  gloomy  one:  of  the  "far,  fierce  tides  which  roll  o'er  the 
dark  kingdom  in  man's  soul."  And  it  would  not  be  unseem- 
ly for  us  to  ask  how  any  nation  could  be  proud  of  these 
eight  plays  which  show  human  nature  at  its  worst:  may- 
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hem,  murder,  manslaughter,  arson,  the  unpardonable  sin, 
fratricide,  matricide,  parricide,  infanticide,  regicide,  homi- 
cide, suicide,  etc.  They  would  make  us  believe  that  men 
had  deserted  everything  held  as  sacred.  They  might  well 
have  caused  men  to  despair. 

However,  the  Elizabethans  knew  well  what  we  must 
now  remind  ourselves  about,  namely,  that  these  dynastic 
fights  represented  the  hard,  death  struggles  of  a  decadent 
group,  the  feudal  lords,  who  were  on  the  way  out,  but  that 
they  did  not  represent  the  English  people  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  who  went  along  in  their  life  of  the  city,  village, 
and  farm  essentially  undisturbed  by  the  local  skirmishes 
held  by  the  feuding  families  in  the  fields  back  of  their  cas- 
tles or  in  the  great  castles  themselves. 

It  is  true  that  human  nature  is  here  presented  at  its 
worst  because  it  gives  us  a  picture  of  a  most  chaotic  time 
(our  own  age  is  even  more  chaotic,  in  my  opinion).  But 
out  of  all  this  decadence,  good  (unity)  eventually  rose  tri- 
umphant over  evil  (anarchy)  and  the  new  dawn  came 
when  Henry  VII  defeated  Richard  III  at  the  battle  of 
Bosworth  Field. 

At  this  point,  we  might  well  ask  ourselves  what  Shake- 
speare's attitude  was  toward  history,  and  we  would  have 
to  answer  that  Shakespeare  looked  upon  history  as  being 
a  succession  of  personalities,  of  men  who  made  it  one  thing 
or  another  by  their  leadership.  The  Elizabethans  had  not 
yet  come,  as  later  men  have,  to  look  upon  history  as  being 
a  combination  of  circumstances  analyzed  as  economics, 
sociology,  political  science,  raw  or  natural  resources,  pres- 
sures of  world  trade,  supply  and  demand,  and  other  bureau- 
cratic fetishes  used  to  conceal  the  greed  of  man  and  to 
hide  the  active  principle  of  evil  which  is  at  work  in  the 
world.  Thomas  Carlyle,  the  great  philosopher,  had  the 
same  idea  of  history  as  Shakespeare,  and  he  enlarged  upon 
it  in  his  book,  Heroes,  Hero  Worship,  and  the  Heroic  in 
History,  published  in  1841. 

Because  these  history  plays  brought  Shakespeare  for 
the  first  time  to  an  extensive  and  frequent  use  of  tragedy 
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in  drama,  they  naturally  represent  him  in  his  first,  most 
elaborate,  serious  frame  of  mind  and  mood,  wherein  he  had 
to  be  concerned  with  serious  and  deep  thoughts.  We  can 
see,  particularly  in  the  earlier  tetralogy  (1  Henry  VI,  2 
Henry  VI,  3  Henry  VI,  and  Richard  III),  the  restless 
workings  of  his  own  mind  as  he  sought  for  meaning  and 
human  values  in  the  turbulent  lives  that  he  was  portraying. 
These  values  had  to  be  represented  in  character  portrayal. 
And  so,  in  order  to  penetrate  to  the  great  theme  that  rose 
and  fell  throughout  the  eight  plays,  we  must  try  to  place 
some  valuation  upon  the  more  important  protagonists  of 
these  dramas. 

In  historical  sequence,  we  shall  turn  first  to  Richard 
II  in  the  play  of  the  same  name.  As  an  introduction,  we 
shall  quote  from  Professor  Craig: 

The  theme  of  the  play  is  embodied  in  the  char- 
acter of  Richard.  His  enjoyment  of  his  own  emo- 
tions and  his  refusal  to  see  any  world  but  a  world  of 
ideas,  his  idea  of  what  is  real  and  not  reality  itself, 
overthrow  him.  He  is  so  eloquent,  so  sincere,  so  per- 
sonally attractive,  so  spiritually  courageous  in  his  ad- 
herence to  his  insecure  doctrine  of  divine  vicarship, 
so  surely  possessed  of  a  nobler  nature,  that  his  down- 
fall is  deeply  tragic.  .  .  .The  picture  of  Bolingbroke, 
with  his  keen,  impersonal  intellectuality,  has  never 
received  the  recognition  it  deserves  as  a  masterpiece 
of  character  portrayal.  With  his  feet  solidly  planted 
on  the  ground  he  advances  toward  his  object  with 
remorseless  steadiness  and  patience,  quietly  sarcastic, 
a  good  judge  of  men,  subtly  playing  on  the  feelings 
of  others  to  achieve  his  purpose,  a  treasonous  pur- 
pose; and  yet,  withal,  he  is  the  man  of  his  time,  just 
and  masterful,  needed  by  his  country  in  the  crisis 
where  she  stood.  Shakespeare  does  not  pronounce 
judgment  on  the  moral  issue  between  Bolingbroke  and 
his  king,  and  yet  he  must  have  shared  the  belief  of 
his  countrymen  that  because  of  the  sinful  rejection 
of  a  divinely  anointed  king  the  soil  of  England  had 
been  bathed  in  blood  during  the  long  and  bitter  Wars 
of  the  Roses.  Richard's  fall  seemed  inevitable ;  Eng- 
land demanded  it;  and  yet  Shakespeare  does  not 
exculpate  Bolingbroke  from  treason  and  regicide.29 


29     Craig,  op.  cit.,  p.  134  f. 
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The  tragic  spirit  which  brought  about  the  downfall  of 
Richard  II  was  much  the  same  as  that  which  brought  about 
the  downfall  of  Hamlet.  As  George  Meredith  defined  the 
tragic  spirit  he  called  it  any  embodiment  of  thought,  emo- 
tion or  action  which  rose  above  the  normal  pattern  of  ex- 
pected human  behavior. 

Richard  and  Hamlet  belonged  within  this  definition. 
Each  man  was  an  idealist  who  expected  much  more  of  life 
and  the  surrounding  world  than  was  reasonable  at  the  time. 
They  were  thus  impractical  idealists  expecting  peace  and 
goodness,  and  not  realizing  that  they  were  surrounded  by 
evil.  Their  social  conception  and  expectations  were  hun- 
dreds of  years  in  advance  of  their  day  and  age. 

It  is  all  right  to  emphasize,  as  many  commentators  do, 
the  petty  vices  of  Richard  and  say  that  he  liked  to  play  the 
part  of  king,  that  he  had  favorites,  and  that  he  liked  idle 
amusements.  But  one  must  also  try  to  understand  him, 
just  as  one  makes  the  effort  for  Hamlet,  and  to  realize  that 
he  was  not,  congenitally,  a  man  of  action  cast  in  the  mold 
of  a  feudal  warlord.  Instead,  he  was  an  intellectual  and 
out  of  place  in  his  milieu.  Rather  than  call  him  weak,  we 
should  call  him  out  of  his  time.  It  is  not  even  intelligent 
to  call  him  weak  (as  Henry  VI  very  definitely  was,  through 
mental  incapacity)  any  more  than  it  would  be  intelligent  to 
name  as  weak  any  one  who  is  maladjusted  to  his  environ- 
ment. The  tragedy  of  Richard  II,  as  of  Hamlet,  was  that 
they  were  both  misfits,  out  of  place  in  the  real  world  into 
which  fate,  through  birth,  had  dropped  them. 

Mark  Van  Doren  said  that  Richard  II  luxuriates  in  his 
sadness,  that  sadness  and  Richard  are  one,  and  that  this  is 
the  theme  of  the  play.30  We  could,  of  course,  proceed  to 
say  that  the  basic  sadness  of  life  is  the  quality  which 
Shakespeare  was  trying  to  emphasize  in  the  large  part  of 
the  serious  sections  of  the  octology. 

What,  then,  is  this  sadness?  It  is,  we  submit,  the  sad- 
ness of  Richard  II  that  his  world  would  not  live  at  peace 
with  him,  the  remorse  of  Henry  IV  when  his  conscience 


30     Van  Doren,  op.  cit.,  p.  89. 
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grieved  him,  the  despair  of  the  weak  mind  of  Henry  VI, 
and  the  grievous  hurt  felt  by  Richard  III  because  life  had 
cast  him  misshapen  and  ill-favored.  Of  all  these  kings, 
only  Henry  V  rose  above  his  circumstances  to  emerge  as  a 
triumphant  monarch  and  as  a  man  both  happy  as  a  human 
being  and  masterful  over  his  own  destiny.  But  for  all  the 
rest  of  the  Henrys  and  Richards,  there  is  the  threnody  of 
sadness  singing  its  way  through  the  octology. 

From  our  discussion  of  the  character  of  Richard  II, 
we  turn  now  to  Henry  IV.  And  in  pursuit  of  the  idea  of 
Professor  Craig  that  Shakespeare  "does  not  exculpate 
Bolingbroke  for  treason  and  regicide,"31  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  when  Shakespeare  turned  to  Bolingbroke  as 
king  in  1  Henry  IV  and  2  Henry  IV,  the  dramatist  did  not 
make  a  great  and  heroic  character  of  him.  Instead, 
Shakespeare  introduced  Prince  Hal,  who  was  to  be  a  great 
and  heroic  character  in  Henry  V,  and  also  introduced  Sir 
John  Falstaff  and  his  merry  men.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
bring  any  evidence  to  support  the  idea  that  the  actions  of 
real  interest  in  the  play  lie  with  Hal,  Falstaff,  and  their 
boon  companions,  for  the  historical  trappings  surrounding 
Henry  IV  serve  simply  as  a  kind  of  setpiece  or  backdrop 
necessary  to  establish  the  scene  and  give  us  the  feeling  of 
the  milieu.  Actually  we  never  come  to  feel  very  deeply 
about  Bolingbroke  the  usurper. 

Implicitly,  Shakespeare  gave  us  a  residue  of  thought 
and  emotion  about  Bolingbroke  that  leads  us  to  look  upon 
him  as  a  trickster.  He  tricked  Richard  II  by  striking  at 
the  heartland  of  England  while  Richard  was  away  from 
home  on  kingly  duties.  And  then  when  the  Percys  and 
others  made  him  king  by  force  of  their  own  men  at  arms, 
he  tricked  them  over  the  matter  of  some  spoils  of  war. 
Finally,  the  unkindest  blow  of  all  was  dealt  by  his  younger 
son,  Prince  John,  an  even  greater  trickster  than  his  fa- 
ther, who  caused  the  Percys  to  disband  their  army  on  the 
strength  of  a  promise  by  him,  and  then  broke  the  promise 
which  he  had  never  intended  to  keep  in  the  first  place. 


Craig,  op.  cit.,  p.  136. 
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With  Prince  Hal,  Sir  John  Falstaff,  Bardolph,  Poins, 
and  Mistress  Quickly  on  the  scene  and  stealing  the  play, 
we  have  only  a  polite  and  secondary  glance  for  Henry  IV 
himself,  and  we  find  ourselves  looking  forward  to  more  of 
Prince  Hal.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  think  that  Shake- 
speare had  the  same  idea  toward  Henry  IV  as  his  play 
transfers  to  us. 

As  we  turn  away  from  the  character  of  Bolingbroke, 
who  became  Henry  IV,  we  shall  remind  ourselves  to  reserve 
judgment  about  the  great  theme  in  these  histories  until  we 
have  been  able  to  finish  our  brief  study  of  the  protagonists. 

Henry  V  was  the  last  written  of  the  eight  history 
plays.  Some  critics  seem  to  assume  that  Shakespeare  had 
tired  of  his  subject,  artistically,  by  the  time  he  came  to  the 
eighth  play  and  that,  therefore,  the  play  is  dramatically 
thin,  leaving  us  a  story  without  dramatic  conflict,  and  with 
a  protagonist  not  too  well  drawn.  Such  critics  would  have 
us  feel  that  the  play  amounts  to  little  more  than  a  smug, 
chauvinistic  pageant. 

To  our  way  of  thinking,  Professor  Craig  seems  to  come 
nearer  to  the  truth,  and  Sir  Laurence  Olivier  in  his  recent 
cinema  production  has  emphasized  this  truth  by  repeating 
Shakespeare's  success.     Professor  Craig  has  said: 

To  understand  what  it  is  that  Shakespeare  has 
done  with  his  favorite  character  [Henry  V]  it  is 
necessary  to  resort  to  a  common  doctrine  of  the  Ren- 
aissance, the  qualities  of  the  true  prince  [of  which 
Henry  serves  as  a  shining  example].  .  .  ,32 
Henry  V  has  in  it  little  dramatic  conflict,  but  is  a 
positive  hero  play  almost  epic  in  its  nature.  One 
would  not  minimize  the  greatest  of  Shakespeare's 
representations  or  the  splendid  character  of  his  hero. 
King  Henry  V  has  his  personal  struggles,  which  dis- 
play his  courage,  his  wisdom,  his  essential  democracy, 
his  piety,  and  his  charm.33 

To  support  our  own  contention  and  Professor  Craig's 
that  Henry  V  is  a  great  play  with  an  equally  great  protag- 

82      Ibid.,  p.  150. 
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onist,  we  might  call  further  witnesses.     Swinburne,  the 
poet,  was  very  enthusiastic  and  positive  in  his  opinion: 

It  is  in  the  middle  period  of  his  work  that  the 
language  of  Shakespeare  is  most  limpid  in  its  fullness 
the  style  most  pure,  the  thought  most  transparent 
through  the  close  and  luminous  raiment  of  perfect 
expression.  The  conceits  and  crudities  of  the  first 
stage  are  outgrown  and  cast  aside :  the  harshness  and 
obscurity  which  at  times  may  strike  us  as  among  the 
notes  of  his  third  manner  have  as  yet  no  place  in  the 
flawless  work  of  his  second  stage.  .  .  ,34 
The  ripest  fruit  of  historic  or  national  drama,  the 
consummation  and  the  crown  of  Shakespeare's  labours 
in  that  line,  must  of  course  be  recognized  and  saluted 
by  all  students  in  the  supreme  and  sovereign  trilogy  of 
King  Henry  IV  and  King  Henry  V.35 

We  shall  call  one  more  witness,  Professor  Moore  Smith, 
in  our  effort  to  prove  the  point  that  Henry  V,  as  man  and 
play,  is  one  of  Shakespeare's  great  works  : 

While  the  comic  scenes  [in  Henry  V~\  are  the  poorer 
for  the  loss  of  Falstaff  [who  appeared  in  1  Henry 
IV  and  2  Henry  IV]  and  Hal,  the  character  of  Henry 
himself  in  its  new-found  singleness  and  consistency, 
in  its  heroic  triumph  over  difficulties,  in  its  devotion 
to  a  serious  purpose,  soars  to  heights  unattained  be- 
fore, and  becomes  almost  the  all-sufficing  interest  of 

the  new  play We  find  then  the  key  to  Henry  V  in 

the  character  of  the  King.36 

Henry,  then,  as  has  been  well  said,  represents  the 
ideal  man  of  action.  .  .  .  Even  to  the  all-embracing 
vision  of  a  poet,  the  world  can  show  nothing  finer 
than  a  hero.37 

No  play  of  Shakespeare,  and  to  say  this  is  to  say, 
no  work  of  imagination  ever  written,  strikes  so 
widely  vibrating  a  note.  Lovers  of  poetry  and  elo- 
quence will  wonder  forever  at  its  prologues  and  heroic 
speeches :  lovers  of  Shakespeare  and  of  Shakespeare's 
__men  will  cherish  in  it  a  work  in  which  the  soul  of 
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Shakespeare  reveals  its  ideal  of  a  hero:  lovers  of 
humanity  will  rejoice  in  its  folk-scenes,  everywhere 
animated  by  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  between  high 
and  low.  To  Englishmen  Henry  V  will  ever  be  a 
trumpet-note,  ringing  with  the  achievements  of  a 
glorious  past,  and  calling  them  to  fresh  achievements 
in  the  future.38 

From  the  testimony  just  presented  (by  Craig,  Swin- 
burne, and  Moore  Smith)  to  support  our  own  judgment,  it 
seems  evident  that  there  is  a  body  of  worthwhile  opinion 
bearing  witness  to  the  idea  that  Henry  V  as  the  last  written 
of  the  eight  history  plays  gives  no  evidence  of  being  a  fall- 
ing off  in  interest  and  composition,  but,  quite  to  the  con- 
trary, achieves  the  peak  of  historic  intensity  in  its  serious- 
ness, noble  manner,  and  grandeur ;  and  that  the  key  to  the 
play  is  the  most  successful  character  portrayal  of  Henry  V 
himself,  who,  as  a  real  person,  stands  out  above  all  the 
other  Henrys  and  Richards. 

Henry  V  is  the  apogee.  He  is  the  great  figure  of  vic- 
tory and  justice,  of  the  successful  assertion  of  the  moral 
law,  of  human  nature  at  its  best,  of  the  triumph  of  the 
active  principle  of  good  over  the  active  principle  of  evil  at 
work  in  the  world,  of  the  insistence  in  the  mind  of  the 
dramatist,  following  the  essential  sadness  in  the  germ  of 
the  octology,  that  the  will  to  win  and  the  power  of  the 
spirit  shall  prevail.  Henry  V  is  the  most  selfless  of  the 
Richards  and  Henrys,  submerging  his  own  personality  in 
that  of  his  country  as  the  greater  good.  If  his  attitude  of 
the  brotherhood  of  man  (the  ideal  prince)  under  the  father- 
hood of  God  is  not  love,  it  will  be  difficult  to  come  to  any 
understanding  of  what  love  is.  All  of  the  action  of  Henry 
is  positive  proof  that  he  loves  his  fellow  Englishmen  and 
that  his  judgments  are  guided  by  the  love  of  country,  of 
church,  and  of  womankind.  Throughout  his  life  he  has 
made  (and  has  been  willing  to  make)  sacrifices  because  of 
this  active  principle  of  love. 

Shakespeare  rose  to  his  greatest  heights  of  historical 
character  study  in  Henry  V,  and  it  would  be  well  if  we 

as     Ibid.,  p.  37. 
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could  leave  the  history  plays  at  this  point  because  the 
tetralogy  just  discussed  represents  the  best  of  them,  after 
Shakespeare  had  undergone  the  apprenticeship  of  the 
weaker  dramas:  the  three  plays  of  Henry  VI  and  the  play 
of  Richard  III. 

However,  a  satisfactory  understanding  of  the  human 
values  and  problems  involved  in  the  whole  epic  picture  of 
the  suicide  of  English  feudalism  requires  that  we  shall  in- 
vestigate the  natures  of  Henry  VI  and  Richard  III. 

First  of  all,  let  us  say  that  the  three  plays  of  Henry 
VI  are  the  most  confusing  in  action  among  the  eight.  Not 
only  do  they  represent  the  height  of  the  historical  pageant 
or  chronicle,  with  innumerable  secondary  characters  crowd- 
ing on  the  scene,  but  also  they  represent  a  confusion  of 
scenes  growing  out  of  a  hodgepodge  of  historic  incidents 
not  too  well  worked  into  dramatic  form  because  Shake- 
speare at  the  time  was  a  youthful  writer  not  yet  sure  of 
his  craft. 

Let  us  turn  to  a  concise  historical  survey  in  order  to 
bring  some  clarity  out  of  the  chaos  and  in  order  to  recall 
the  events  centering  around  the  weak,  and  finally  insane, 
Henry  VI : 

.  .  .  Crisis  came  in  1453,  the  same  eventful  year 
when  Constantinople  fell  and  the  English  were 
driven  from  France.  While  Henry  VI  was  tempor- 
arily out  of  his  mind,  a  son  and  heir,  Edward,  was 
born  to  him,  and  Richard  of  York  was  declared 
Regent  of  England.  Two  years  later,  Henry,  having 
recovered  his  reason,  ousted  Richard,  who  broke  into 
armed  rebellion,  killing  Somerset,  the  king's  main- 
stay, in  a  street  fight  at  St.  Albans,  and  inaugurating 
thirty  years  of  civil  war. 

The  bold  queen,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  now  assumed 
control  of  the  royal  party.  The  desultory  strife  con- 
tinued, until  in  1460  Richard  of  York  fell  in  battle. 
His  son  Edward  succeeded  him  as  a  claimant  to  the 
throne. 

Edward's  greatest  strength  lay  in  the  powerful 
Earl  of  Warwick,  his  faithful  supporter.  ...  In  1461 
Warwick  and  Edward  marched  into  London  while  the 
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king  and  queen  were  campaigning  in  the  field.  The 
people,  more  disgusted  than  ever  with  the  slack  Lan- 
castrian reign  that  had  tried  to  help  the  nation  to 
self-government,  arose  in  support  of  the  new  claim- 
ant; and  Edward  by  mere  right  of  being  on  the 
ground  with  an  army  of  retainers  and  a  show  of  pop- 
ular approval,  ascended  the  throne  as  King  Edward 
IV  of  England.  The  white  rose  of  York  had  at  last 
climbed  to  the  top  of  the  garden  wall. 
But  the  top  of  the  garden  wall  is  a  ticklish  position. 
The  way  of  the  usurper  is  hard,  and  Edward  of 
York,  like  Henry  IV,  found  that  the  same  powerful 
nobles  who  had  put  him  on  the  throne  showed  un- 
mistakable signs  of  wanting  to  put  him  off  again. 
At  last  in  1470  came  the  open  break  between  the  new 
king  and  Warwick,  who  patched  up  an  agreement 
with  Margaret  of  Anjou,  queen  of  the  ousted  Henry 
VI,  and  drove  Edward  out  of  the  country. 
The  Lancastrian  king,  a  pathetic  pawn  in  Warwick's 
masterly  fingers,  was  released  from  imprisonment  in 
the  Tower  of  London.  But  the  second  blooming  of 
the  red  rose  of  Lancaster  was  brief.  Edward  of 
York,  in  the  year  following  his  expulsion,  returned 
with  Burgundian  aid;  and  after  a  minor  victory  in 
which  he  slew  Warwick,  he  crushed  the  Lancastrians 
at  Tewkesbury,  captured  Margaret  of  Anjou,  killed 
her  son  Prince  Edward  (the  Lancastrian  heir) ,  and 
entered  London  triumphantly,  where  by  murder  he 
put  an  end  to  the  tragic  life  of  Henry  VI. 
With  King-maker  and  rival  kings  thus  disposed  of, 
Edward  of  York  enjoyed  twelve  years  of  uninter- 
rupted power.  Ruling  with  a  heavy  hand,  he  kept 
the  country  in  some  sort  of  order,  built  up  his  own 
private  fortune,  and  enjoyed  life  thoroughly.  The 
chief  thorns  in  his  side  were  his  two  brothers,  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  and  Richard  of  Gloucester — the 
former  an  annoying  rival,  and  the  latter  a  suave  and 
deformed  schemer,  "crookbacked."39 

We  find  that  the  various  shiftings  in  the  historical 
scene,  just  quoted,  are  not  presented  to  us  too  clearly  by 
the  young  dramatist.  Furthermore,  Shakespeare's  Henry 
VI  as  a  man  leaves  us  in  a  state  of  mind  only  less  confused 
than  that  in  which   Henry  found   himself.     Although  he 

39     Nelson  Sherwin  Bushnell,  The  Historical  Background  of  English 
Literature,  pp.  68-70,  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  New  York,  1930. 
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may  have  been  a  good  man,  with  lucid  moments  that  rose 
near  to  greatness,  the  fact  remains  that  he  was  muddled 
and  weak  mentally  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  essentially 
insane.  One  can  sympathize  with  insanity,  but  one  can  not 
very  well  come  to  terms  with  it.  The  result  is  that  Henry 
VI  as  a  man  must  remain  a  negative  portrait,  with  no  dy- 
namism of  character.  Conscious  of  his  insanity,  we  can 
not  take  him  seriously  as  a  speaker  and  doer. 

Concerning  1  Henry  VI,  Professor  Spencer  has  writ- 
ten, "Portions  of  the  play  are  still  good  reading,  as  histori- 
cal pageantry.  For  poetry  and  insight  we  must  look  else- 
where."40 We  can,  with  reason,  apply  this  statement  to 
the  general  effect  of  all  three  plays.  They  certainly  do  not 
contain  the  insight  into  the  true  weight  of  human  values 
revealed  in  history  plays  written  by  Shakespeare  at  a  later 
date. 

And  just  as  we  can  not  come  to  terms,  on  the  basis  of 
universal  and  human  appeal,  with  the  insane  mind  of  Henry 
VI,  so  also  we  can  not  come  to  terms  with  the  criminal  mind 
of  Richard  in.  Although  we  can  have  sympathy  toward 
each  man  because  of  his  difficulties,  we  can  not  accept  his 
actions.  We  can  understand  how  Henry  VI,  through  his 
insanity,  is  imposed  upon  by  his  family  and  his  advisors. 
We  can  be  sympathetic  toward  him,  but  his  insanity  keeps 
him  outside  the  councils  and  confines  of  the  normal  pattern 
of  life.     He  is  a  sick  man,  mentally. 

The  same  is  true  of  crookbacked  Richard  III.  We  can 
understand  his  bitterness  against  humanity  because  he  feels 
that  fate  has  given  him  a  dirty  deal:  that  he  is  ugly,  mis- 
shapen, and  offensive  to  all  those  people  who  should  admire 
him  if  he  is  to  be  happy.  Fate  has  even  placed  him  at  a 
distance  from  the  throne.  However,  Richard's  answer  to 
fate  is  the  answer  of  a  diseased  and  criminal  mind,  namely, 
that  he  shall  rise  above  his  circumstances  by  walking  over 
the  bodies  of  others  whom  he  has  prostrated  by  knife  and 
by  poison.  Just  as  we  could  not  come  to  terms  with  the 
subnormality  that  was  Henry  VI,  so  also  we  can  not  come 


40     Spencer,  op.  cit.,  p.  155. 
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to  terms  with  the  abnormality  that  is  Richard  III.  Nega- 
tively, through  the  infirmity  of  Henry,  the  active  principle 
of  evil  had  free  rein  in  his  kingdom ;  positively,  through  the 
criminality  of  Richard,  the  active  principle  of  evil  was  made 
multiple  and  was  spread  far  and  wide  by  the  man  himself. 
His  whole  life  was  warped  and  distorted  into  a  nightmare, 
like  the  night-time  visions  that  appeared  to  him  in  his  tent 
on  Bos  worth  Field. 

With  Henry  VI  and  Richard  III,  Shakespeare  certain- 
ly allowed  the  dragon-tail  of  wickedness  to  thresh  around 
viciously  in  the  vale  of  human  perversity,  which  in  itself  is 
walled  in  steeply  by  the  essential  sadness  of  life.  Henry 
VI  and  Richard  III  never  saw  the  ray  of  light  (sacrificial 
love)  that  could  lead  them  out  of  the  vale  because  both 
were  blinded  and  insane,  one  with  real  madness,  the 
other  with  hate.  Richard  II  and  Henry  IV,  as  men,  did 
see  the  ray  of  light,  but  they  could  not  make  use  of  it.  It 
remained  for  Henry  V  not  only  to  see  the  ray  of  light  but 
to  move  forward  with  it  and  to  know  the  genuineness  of 
real  mastery  and  victory,  through  the  triumph  of  the  spirit 
moved  by  the  strength  of  love. 


V.     TRAGEDIES 

The  great  theme  in  its  growth  has  now  reached  full 
diapason,  chronologically,  as  we  analyze  its  nature  in  the 
great  tragedies.  Our  choice  will  be  Hamlet,  Othello,  Lear, 
and  Macbeth,  in  that  order,  from  the  third  period  of  Shake- 
spearean composition,  approximately  1600-1605.  But,  by 
way  of  prologue,  we  shall  turn  first  to  Romeo  and  Juliet 
because  it  was  Shakespeare's  single  great  tragedy  from  the 
earlier  periods,  and  we  have  chosen  to  reserve  discussion 
about  it  until  this  section  where  tragedy  is  the  chief  form. 

As  we  come  now  to  the  period  of  greatest  importance 
for  the  great  theme,  we  can  well  afford  to  discuss  further 
the  whole  general  issue  of  the  social  significance  of  Shake- 
speare in  his  works.  Both  George  Bernard  Shaw  and 
Thomas  Carlyle  have  had  opinions  that  we  should  consider. 
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First,  we  shall  hear  from  Shaw  as  quoted  by  his  bio- 
grapher, Hesketh  Pearson: 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  old  morals  of  Shake- 
spear  [sic]  with  the  new  morals  in  Ibsen's  plays 
and  my  own.  ...  Of  course  there  is  a  considerable 
overlap,  as  human  nature  remains  largely  the  same, 
and  all  dramatists  are  on  common  ground  to  that 
extent.  But  there  is  none  the  less  a  big  difference. 
Shakespear  had  no  creed  and  no  programme:  his 
plots  were  all  reach-me-downs  which  he  transfigured 
as  best  he  might  by  his  genius.  In  company  with 
Shelley,  Wagner  and  Ibsen,  I  was  a  social  reformer 
and  doctrinaire  first,  last,  and  all  the  time.  My  sensi- 
tiveness to  social,  political,  and  religious  injustices 
and  stupidities  was  certainly  shared  by  Shakespear; 
but  as  he  saw  no  way  out  it  drove  him  to  a  Swiftian 
pessimism  in  which  he  saw  Man  in  authority  as  an 
Angry  Ape,  and  finally  into  a  cynicism  made  bear- 
able by  the  divine  gaiety  of  genius.  Mercutio  and 
Benedick  did  not  die:  they  aged  into  Gonzalo,  with 
whose  help,  and  that  of  Caliban  and  Autolycus,  we 
hardly  notice  that  the  rest,  except  of  course  the 
young  lovers,  are  Machiavellian  scoundrels.  Timon 
and  Thersites  remain  unanswered ;  but  they  had  their 
say;  and  Shakespear  was  not  the  man  to  go  on 
grousing  uselessly.  Not  thus  Shelley  and  Wagner, 
Ibsen  and  myself.  We  saw  a  way  through  the  Valley 
of  the  Shadow  and  believed  that  when  men  under- 
stood their  predicament  they  could  and  would  escape 
from  it.41 

Pearson's  answer  to  this  is  very  succint,  to  wit,  "By 
a  sad  dispensation  of  providence  Shaw  was  fated  to  talk 
twaddle  whenever  he  compared  Shakespeare  with  himself 
and  his  favorite  authors."  Pearson  would  have  been  more 
nearly  fair  to  Shaw,  however,  if  he  had  taken  Shaw's 
statements,  point  by  point,  and  refuted  them  thus,  instead 
of  indulging  in  a  blanket  denial. 

It  seems  worthwhile  to  turn,  then,  to  the  statements 
which  Shaw  made  and  to  try  to  shoot  holes  into  them. 
"Shakespear  had  no  creed  and  no  programme.  ...  I  was  a 
social  reformer.   .   .   .    [Shakespeare  was  driven   into  a] 


41     Pearson,  op.  cit.,  p.  196. 
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pessimism  in  which  he  saw  Man  in  authority  as  an  Angry 
Ape,  and  finally  into  a  cynicism.  .  .  ." 

In  these  remarks  Shaw  appeared  to  insist  in  a  twofold 
way  that  Shakespeare  as  a  man  had  no  positive,  active,  or 
dynamic  philosophy  of  life,  and  so  no  theme  or  creed  is 
reflected  in  his  work.  Second,  Shaw  appeared  to  con- 
sider that  Shakespeare  gave  no  evidence  of  being  a  social 
reformer.  To  Shaw,  as  to  Whitman  and  others,  the  great 
literary  artist,  like  himself,  should  be  the  poet-philosopher 
(or  social  propagandist),  bringing  some  great  preachment 
of  social  doctrine  to  the  people  of  his  own  time.  He  must 
be  a  Moses  leading  the  people  out  of  the  wilderness  of  their 
own  social  malstructure. 

Shaw  said,  "The  business  of  a  dramatist  is  to  make 
experience  intelligible.  Shakespeare's  notion  that  it  was 
to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature  was  the  blunder  of  a  play- 
wright who  was  a  mere  observer,  not  a  thinker/'42  In  his 
own  thinking,  G.  B.  S.  mistakenly  regarded  "social  re- 
former" and  "thinker"  as  synonymous.  The  dictionary 
will  not  support  him.  Also  he  stood  for  the  idea  that  ob- 
serving has  nothing  to  do  with  thinking.  We  need  not 
labor  the  point  that  he  was  illogical  and  inexact  and  that 
the  consensus  of  artistic  opinion  is  willing  to  accept  the 
artist  who  is  able  "to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature,"  as 
Shakespeare  did. 

Carlyle's  attitude  toward  history  was  in  the  direction 
that  Shaw  was  thinking: 

We  have  undertaken  to  discourse  here  for  a  little 
on  Great  Men,  their  manner  of  appearance  in  our 
world's  business,  how  they  have  shaped  themselves  in 
the  world's  history,  what  ideas  men  formed  of  them, 
what  work  they  did ; — on  Heroes,  namely,  and  on  their 
reception  and  performance;  what  I  call  Hero-worship 
and  the  Heroic  in  human  affairs.  Too  evidently  this 
is  a  large  topic;  deserving  quite  other  treatment  than 
we  can  expect  to  give  it  at  present.  A  large  topic; 
indeed  an  illimitable  one;  wide  as  Universal  History 
itself.     For,  as  I  take  it,  Universal  History,  the  his- 

42    Ibid.,  p.  143. 
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tory  of  what  man  has  accomplished  in  this  world,  is 
at  the  bottom  the  History  of  the  Great  Men  who  have 
worked  here.  They  were  the  leaders  of  men,  these 
great  ones;  the  modellers,  patterns,  and  in  a  wide 
sense  creators,  of  whatsoever  the  general  mass  of  men 
contrived  to  do  or  to  attain;  all  things  that  we  see 
standing  accomplished  in  the  world  are  properly  the 
outer  material  result,  the  practical  realisation  and 
embodiment,  of  Thoughts  that  dwelt  in  the  Great  Men 
sent  into  the  world:  the  soul  of  the  whole  world's 
history,  it  may  justly  be  considered,  were  the  history 
of  these.  .  .  .  43 

But  Carlyle  went  on,  in  "The  Hero  as  Poet,"  to  put 
Shakespeare  into  the  heroic  role  of  a  social  leader,  a  posi- 
tion that  Shaw  refused  to  him.     Carlyle  said : 

As,  Dante,  the  Italian  man,  was  sent  into  our 
world  to  embody  musically  the  Religion  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  Religion  of  our  Modern  Europe,  its  Inner 
Life;  so  Shakespeare,  we  may  say,  embodies  for  us 
the  Outer  Life  of  our  Europe  as  developed  then,  its 
chivalries,  courtesies,  humours,  ambitions,  what  prac- 
tical way  of  thinking,  acting,  looking  at  the  world, 
men  then  had.44 

And,  in  refutation  of  pessimism  and  cynicism,  Carlyle 
had  this  to  say : 

Shakespeare  is  greater  than  Dante  in  that  he  not 
only  sorrowed,  but  triumphed  over  his  sorrows.  .  .  .45 
His  laughter  seems  to  pour  from  him  in  floods.  .  .  . 
Even  at  stupidity  and  pretension  this  Shakespeare 
does  not  laugh  otherwise  than  genially.  .  .  .  Such 
laughter,  like  Sunshine  on  the  deep  sea,  is  very  beau- 
tiful to  me.46 

So  that  we  may  not  depart  too  far  from  Shaw's  other 
statements  about  Shakespeare,  let  us  return  to  them  now. 
Shaw  went  on  to  accuse  Shakespeare  of  having  no  creed  of 
his  own  and  of  descending  into  pessimism  and  cynicism. 


43  Thomas  Carlyle,  On  Heroes,  Hero-Worship,  and  the  Heroic  in 
History,  pp.  1-2,  The  Carlyle's  House  Memorial  Trust,  24  Cheyne 
Row,  Chelsea,  London,  n.  d.,  Chelsea  and  Ecclefechan  Edition. 

44  Ibid.,  pp.  120-121. 

45  Ibid.,  p.  294. 

4«     Ibid.,  pp.  130-131. 
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The  burden  of  this  paper  must  be  the  proof  that  Shaw  was 
wrong. 

And  then  Shaw,  not  too  clearly,  mentioned  a  series  of 
Shakespeare's  dramatis  personae,  such  as  Mercutio,  Bene- 
dick, Gonzalo,  Caliban,  and  Autolycus,  apparently  to  indi- 
cate cynicism  and  pessimism  in  Shakespeare.  They  are 
minor  characters  in  widely  scattered  plays  and  can  not  be 
accepted  as  spokesmen  for  the  personal  philosophy  of 
Shakespeare.  Only  the  sum  total  of  all  the  plays  can  do 
this  for  us.  Of  this  Shavian  practice,  Hesketh  Pearson 
assures  us,  "Shaw  frequently  made  this  error  of  condemn- 
ing Shakespeare  out  of  the  mouths  of  his  creations,  and 
once  he  even  did  this  when  denying  that  the  characters  in 
a  play  of  his  own  were  so  many  projections  of  himself."47 

As  we  come  to  the  great  tragedies  in  our  discussion, 
G.  B.  S.  would  have  us  believe  that  Shakespeare  was  pessi- 
mistic, negative,  and  cynical  in  his  attitude  toward  life  as 
revealed  in  the  plays.  We  respond  with  enthusiasm  to 
this  challenge  to  refute  him. 

Of  all  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  Romeo  and  Juliet  has 
always  been  the  most  popular,  no  doubt  because  all  the 
world  loves  a  lover,  and  this  play  is  the  only  one  in  which 
Shakespeare  ever  attempted  a  profound  portrait  of  ro- 
mantic love.  Never  again  after  this  (about  1595)  did  the 
dramatist  present  a  picture  of  youthful  love  from  the  same 
depths  of  emotional  mesmerism. 

Its  story  is  the  universal  story  of  youth  banging  itself 
against  the  rocks  of  age,  of  meaningless  tradition,  of 
human  hates  and  vanities  and  immovable  social  objects. 
It  is  the  flood  of  youthful  passion  that  can  not  be  stemmed 
by  the  dam  of  old  men's  words;  a  youthful  passion  that 
pleads  for  those  grown  old  to  understand  the  needs  of 
youth,  of  a  changing  world,  of  the  crying  necessity  to  bury 
the  dead  past  and  forget  the  old  hates. 

Professor  Chambers  has  said: 

In  Romeo  and  Juliet,  he    [Shakespeare]    represents 
love  as  the  supreme  power,  imperious  and  resistless 


47     Pearson,  op.  cit.,  p.  143. 
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in  its  oncoming,  which  lays  hold  of  two  lives,  and 
exalts  them  almost  in  a  moment  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  dignity  of  which  human  nature  is  capable.  Of  a 
boy  and  girl  it  makes  a  man  and  a  woman;  it  purifies 
and  glorifies,  reconciles,  and  redeems.48 

Romeo  and  Juliet  is  the  story  of  the  world,  certainly 
from  the  Crucifixion  onward  in  social  history:  that  is,  it 
is  a  story  in  which  human  wills  have  clashed,  and  there  is 
no  peace-making  among  men  because  no  one  will  see  the 
truth  and  the  light  until  love  has  offered  itself  as  a  sacri- 
fice (like  Christ  on  the  Cross)  ;  then,  when  the  hour  is  late, 
poor  benighted  men  open  their  eyes  that  would  not  see. 
The  Montagues  and  the  Capulets  would  not  call  off  their 
duel  to  death,  their  parade  of  petty  and  human  vanity, 
until  it  was  too  late.  Only  the  love-deaths  of  their  chil- 
dren, caught  up  in  the  heedless  maelstrom  of  old  stupidi- 
ties, could  open  the  dim-visioned  eyes  of  the  oldsters. 

This  then  is  the  theme  of  love  sacrificed  to  redeem 
hate.  Love,  by  its  passive  resistance,  conquers  the  power 
of  evil  brought  against  it;  and  by  this  very  immolation  of 
love  on  the  altar  of  hate  and  evil,  there  is  redemption  of 
sin  and  the  sinner. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  as  character  portrayals,  represent 
the  young  Shakespeare  because  they  were  not  the  complex 
portraits  of  human  emotions  that  Shakespeare  was  to 
present  later.  Instead,  they  were  practically  love  personi- 
fied (as  in  an  allegory)  and  raised  to  the  heights  of  ex- 
quisite lyric  poetry.  Their  very  simplicity  and  directness 
of  action  proved  to  be  unique  among  the  tragic  protagon- 
ists in  the  Shakespearean  canon  of  plays.  But  their  ac- 
tions were  unequivocal:  "all  for  love,  or  the  world  well 
lost." 

Concerning  this  play  Professor  Law  said: 

Yet  when  critically  examined  as  a  tragedy,  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  despite  the  excellent  construction  of  its 


48  William  Shakespeare,  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  edited  by 
Sir  Edmund  K.  Chambers,  p.  xiv,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company, 
New  York,  1916. 
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opening  scene  and  the  direct  movement  toward  its 
catastrophe,  falls  below  the  plane  of  Hamlet,  Macbeth, 
Othello,  and  other  plays  belonging  to  the  period  of 
Shakespeare's  finest  art.  Certain  faults  in  the  dra- 
matic structure  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  critics  have 
frankly  recognized.  It  has  been  pointed  out,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  tragedy  really  turns  upon  accident, 
upon  a  succession  of  unfortunate  incidents,  any  one 
of  which  might  have  resulted  differently  and  wrought 
out  ultimate  happiness  to  hero  and  heroine.  Now  in 
Shakespeare's  later  tragedies  the  outcome  does  not 
depend  on  chance,  but  is  the  inevitable  result  of  some 
trait  in  the  hero's  character.49 

Just  as  Romeo  and  Juliet  is  probably  the  favorite 
Shakespearean  play  with  the  theatre-goer,  Hamlet  is  un- 
doubtedly the  favorite  Shakespearean  play  with  the  actor 
because  it  gives  him  the  opportunity  to  portray  the  most 
complex  human  being  that  Shakespeare  ever  drew:  the 
artistic  or  intellectual  temperament  versus  its  environment. 

Possibly  the  early  sketch  for  Hamlet  is  to  be  found  in 
Richard  II,50  who,  to  a  smaller  degree,  like  Hamlet  was  an 
impractical  idealist  who  expected  too  much  of  his  day  and 
age,  and  broke  his  back  in  frustration  upon  the  wheel  of 
unfavorable  fortune.  Both  men  are  truly  tragic  figures 
in  the  sense  that  George  Meredith  insisted  when  he  defined 
the  nature  of  the  tragic  spirit  by  saying  that  any  embodi- 
ment of  thought,  word,  or  action  that  rises  far  above  the 
normal  pattern  of  expected  behavior  has  in  it  the  poten- 
tialities of  tragedy.  Richard  II  and  Hamlet,  in  their  ideal- 
ism, were  far  ahead  of  the  pattern  of  life  in  their  times 
and  therefore  were  of  the  essence  of  tragedy. 

On  the  subject  of  the  nature  of  Hamlet,  Professor 
Brooke  has  said: 

The  keynote  of  his  tragedy,  the  most  profound  and 
melancholy  saying  in  the  play,  is  the  cry  forced  from 
him   as   the   crisis   approaches:     "There    is    nothing 


49  William  Shakespeare,  The  Tragedy  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  edited 
by  Robert  Adger  Law,  p.  xv,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  New 
York,  1916. 

50  Gordon  Daviot  in  his  play,  Richard  of  Bordeaux,  portrayed  Rich- 
ard in  this  same  way. 
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either  good  or  bad  but  thinking  makes  it  so".  .  .  . 
Thought,  with  its  illusions  and  illuminations,  is  the 
only  great  reality;  under  its  force  the  so-called  facts 
of  material  and  moral  life  are  dissipated  into  impalp- 
able fog.51 

Hamlet  is  the  tragedy  of  a  man  whose  life  illusion  has 
been  destroyed.  His  whole  world  has  gone  to  pieces 
around  him, — has  been  shattered  like  a  dome  of  many- 
colored  glass.  Like  the  firebird  or  phoenix,  he  has  been 
consumed  in  the  flames  of  his  own  disillusion  and  must 
struggle  to  be  reborn  from  the  ashes  of  his  dead  self. 

The  solid  world  upon  which  Hamlet,  like  the  rest  of 
us,  had  built  his  hopes  had  come  to  the  point  of  collapse. 
In  its  entirety  it  was  falling  apart  around  him.  Figur- 
atively, the  solid  pillars  and  arches  of  Elsinore  Castle  had 
become  quicksands.  There  was  no  firm  footing  for  him 
any  more.  His  father  was  dead,  suddenly.  His  mother 
and  uncle  were  suspect.  Polonius,  Ophelia,  and  other 
friends  of  his  youth  seemed  to  him  armed  with  daggers 
that  were  ready  to  be  unsheathed.  They  deceived  him 
from  every  side.  They  surrounded  him  with  hired  assas- 
sins. The  "slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune"  had 
left  him  prostrated  and  paralyzed  emotionally.  Could  he 
rise  above  these  circumstances,  above  the  rubble  of  his 
world?  Could  he  become  the  master  over  this  dust-heap 
that  had  once  been  his  home,  his  family,  and  his  friends? 

Had  Hamlet  expected  too  much  from  his  family  and 
friends,  and  from  his  world  in  general?  Like  the  rest  of 
us,  he  had  counted  upon  endurable  and  reliable  affection 
from  his  mother  and  from  his  childhood  friends,  such  as 
Ophelia.  Like  the  rest  of  us,  he  had  taken  it  for  granted 
that  this  world  of  his  youth  was  built  upon  rock  and  would 
triumph  over  time. 

All  love  had  gone  out  of  the  life  of  Hamlet.  He  was 
terribly  alone.  There  was  no  longer  love  of  man  in  his 
heart,  and  there  was  no  longer  love  of  God.  There  was 
only  the  abiding  bitterness  or  despair  of  retributive  hate. 
He  had  nothing  to  hold  to  because  he  found  himself  sud- 


5*     Brooke,  op.  cit.,  pp.  528-529. 
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denly  bereft  and  without  support.  He  had  opened  himself 
to  misery  because  he  had  not  comprehended  wisdom.  He 
had  allowed  his  spirit  to  remain  bankrupt.  This  bank- 
ruptcy of  personality  was  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet.  And 
this  is  likewise  the  universal  tragedy  that  speaks  the 
language  of  many  men  and  therefore  strikes  home  in  the 
full  poignancy  of  its  meaning. 

There  was  really  nothing  by  which  Hamlet  could  sup- 
port his  confusion.  Also,  there  was  no  one  except  Horatio 
upon  whom  he  could  lean.  And  certainly  Horatio  could 
not  serve  for  Hamlet  in  lieu  of  a  genuine  philosophy  of 
life,  which  Hamlet  did  not  have. 

And  although  some  may  brand  our  argument  as 
specious  and  as  an  attempt  to  look  far  and  wide  for  evi- 
dence to  defend  our  thesis,  we  insist  sincerely,  from  our 
point  of  view:  the  play  of  Hamlet  is  great  testimony, 
negatively,  that  the  absence  of  love  means  human  defeat, 
just  as  it  did  for  Hamlet  himself,  and  that  it  is  only  the 
power  of  love  which,  from  the  beginning,  could  have 
brought  triumph  to  the  blind  searching  of  the  futile  Ham- 
let, the  symbol  of  man  himself,  reaching  out  into  darkness, 
picking  up  one  specific  after  another,  and  failing  to  ap- 
preciate the  gold  of  love  when  it  is  within  his  unfeeling 
fingers. 

Hamlet  may  be  judged  finally  as  the  most  searching 
play  that  Shakespeare  ever  wrote,  in  its  lyric  cry  of  a  man 
cornered  and  at  bay  emotionally,  who  seems  to  see  only 
the  vast  chaos  of  life  in  all  its  bitter  sadness.  The  black 
vault  of  life  rose  above  him  and  surrounded  him,  and  he 
could  not  see  his  way  through  it.  There  was  not  one  ray 
to  pierce  its  depths  and  show  him  a  path.  He  was  lost  in 
the  labyrinth  of  emotion  undirected  and  uncontrolled.  At 
times  he  was  little  more  than  a  bewildered  child.  And  it 
is  this  essential  quality  of  bewilderment  at  the  meaning  of 
existence  which  makes  Hamlet  close  to  men  of  all  times  in 
its  universal  appeal. 

The  Richards  and  Henrys  (in  the  histories)  faced  the 
same  searching  after  truth.     Richard   II  and  Henry  IV 
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were  able  to  perceive  the  ray  of  light  in  the  black  arc  of 
endless  time,  but  they  were  unable,  through  human  weak- 
ness, to  apply  it  in  their  own  living.  Richard  III  and 
Henry  VI  were  not  of  the  company  of  the  anointed  and 
could  not  see  it  at  all.  It  remained  for  Henry  V  to  see  the 
light  and  be  guided  by  it  through  a  happy,  courageous,  and 
masterful  life. 

As  for  Hamlet,  did  the  light  in  darkness  ever  appear 
to  him?     Professor  Chambers  said: 

At  first  he  turns  to  Ophelia,  the  well-beloved:  she 
will  give  him  strength  [by  her  love]  to  accomplish 
his  mission.  But  the  scene  in  her  closet,  and  still 
more  the  lie  that  she  tells  when  her  father  is  behind 
the  arras,  confess  her  weakness  and  compell  him  to 
renunciation.52 

Hamlet,  realizing  the  power  of  love,  sought  for  it 
but  could  not  find  it  because  Ophelia  was  unworthy.  He 
continued  to  seek.  The  only  other  person  was  Horatio, 
but  the  brotherly  love  of  Horatio  was  not  of  a  strength 
sufficient  to  solve  the  problems  of  Hamlet.  Professor 
Craig  has  said : 

Hamlet's  problem  is  merely,  "Who  will  deliver  me 
from  the  body  of  this  death?"  The  representative 
quality  of  Hamlet  accounts  for  his  never  being  ex- 
plained away  by  the  numerous  attempts  that  have 
been  made  to  account  for  him  as  a  special  kind  of 
character.  He  remains  a  hero  in  whom  we  recognize 
our  common  humanity  and  whose  lot  as  a  human 
being  is  perennially  significant  to  each  of  us.53 

Hamlet  is  a  picture  of  a  man  without  love,  crumbling 
beneath  the  desperation  and  futility  of  existence  where  the 
active  principle  of  evil  is  the  conqueror.  Othello,  to  which 
we  now  turn,  is  a  picture  of  a  man  who  has  enjoyed  the 
power  of  love  but  who  has  become  sidetracked,  suspicious,  in 
that  love ;  who  has  allowed  himself  to  be  turned  away  from 


52  William  Shakespeare,  The  Tragedy  of  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Den- 
mark, edited  by  Sir  Edmund  K.  Chambers,  p.  xv,  D.  C.  Heath 
and  Company,  1917. 

53  Craig,  op.  cit.,  pp.  193-194. 
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faith  in  that  love.  Eventually  he  realized  his  mistake  but 
not  until  love  had  made  the  supreme  sacrifice,  with  the 
death  of  Desdemona. 

Compared  with  the  problem  of  Hamlet,  that  of  Othello 
is  very  definite  and  unclouded  by  complexities.  If  the 
problem  of  Hamlet  was  one  of  human  confusion  in  his 
bewildering  world  where  all  love  was  absent,  the  problem 
of  Othello  was  the  easily  focused  one  of  human  suspicion, 
of  the  degrading  and  degenerating  power  of  jealousy  as  an 
agency  of  destruction. 

The  play  of  Othello  tells  us,  by  its  action,  that  complete 
faith  is  the  single  pillar  which  supports  love.  And  that 
pillar  must  be  built  upon  a  rock  so  that  no  evil  circum- 
stances can  undermine  it  and  bring  it  toppling  to  the 
ground. 

Unfortunately,  the  pillar  for  Othello  was  not  founded 
upon  the  rock  of  complete  understanding  because  he  had 
known  Desdemona  only  for  a  short  time  before  marrying 
her ;  and,  principally,  his  world  and  hers  were  two  different 
places,  ignorant  of  each  other,  heterogeneous,  with  no  com- 
mon background  of  mores  and  ideas. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  Othello  the  man  was  not 
jealous  by  nature  and  that  it  took  Iago  a  long  time  to  make 
Othello  suspicious  of  the  fidelity  of  Desdemona.  Actually, 
it  was  Iago  who  was  jealous  by  nature,  who  could  brook 
no  superior  in  the  favor  of  his  chief,  and  who  resented 
Cassio  from  the  very  depths  of  his  evil  soul. 

By  nature,  Othello  was  a  man  of  warm  heart  and  sin- 
cere affections.  His  love  could  encompass  not  only  the 
woman  of  his  heart  but  also  his  faithful  friends,  like  Cas- 
sio and  "honest"  Iago.  Othello  truly  fulfilled  the  meaning 
of  the  text  that  love  is  long  suffering  and  kind.  It  was 
easy  to  deceive  him  because  he  was  trustful  of  those  whom 
he  loved.  "The  Moor,"  Iago  admitted,  "is  of  a  constant, 
loving,  noble  nature."54 

Of  the  character  of  Othello  himself,  Professor  Herford 
has  said: 


54     Othello:  II,  i,  298. 
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Othello  is  then  a  man  at  once  grandly  and  simply 
built,  towering  in  sheer  force  and  nobility  above  all 
who  surround  him.  He  knows  his  strength,  but  has 
not  a  particle  of  arrogance.  He  neither  vaunts  his 
services  nor  affects  to  disdain  them.  He  wins  recog- 
nition and  deference  with  the  spontaneous  ease  of 
power.  He  masters  without  hesitation  or  effort  ev- 
ery situation  he  is  confronted  with — save  only  that 
which  is  expressly  arranged  to  delude  him  by  the 
deliberate  devilry  of  Iago.55 

Such  a  man  might,  perhaps,  have  in  any  case  found 
himself  at  a  disadvantage  in  a  city  reputed  to  be 
inhabited  by  the  most  astute  and  subtle  population 
in  Europe.  But  Othello  is  further  distinguished 
from  the  Venetians  [and  Desdemona,  his  Venetian 
wife]  by  race,  by  color,  by  cast  of  experience.  ...  It 
will  not  do,  in  any  case,  to  imagine  that  Othello  him- 
self is  seriously  contrasted  as  a  noble  barbarian  with 
the  refined  civility  of  Venice;  in  fine  breeding  he  is 
fully  a  match  for  the  most  polished  Venetian  he  meets. 
But  that  he  is  racially  distinct  from  the  Venetians,  an 
alien  in  the  society  which  accepts  him  in  its  own  in- 
terest, and  into  which  he  has  married,  is  a  fact  of 
moment  for  the  plot.  Iago  subtly  uses  it  to  insinuate 
his  ignorance  of  the  crafty  ways  of  Venetian  women."'0 
His  life  is  a  romance,  and  Desdemona  was  not  the 
only  Venetian  listener  whom  he  enthralled.  .  .  .  But 
neither  such  admiration  nor  the  friendly  regard  he 
doubtless  gave  in  return  could  yield  the  intimate  un- 
derstanding founded  on  common  blood." 

The  tragedy  of  Hamlet  was  that  no  saving  grace  of 
human  love  was  vouchsafed  to  him.  For  him  life  was  ter- 
rible in  its  aloneness.  The  tragedy  of  Othello  was  that 
he  knew  the  saving  grace  of  human  love  but  did  not  know 
how  to  make  use  of  it  until  it  was  too  late.  Professor 
Craig  wrote,  "He  has  lived  by  faith  alone,  his  faith  has 
eventuated  in  love,  and  it  is  the  wreck  of  the  two  that  is 
his  tragedy."58 

The  great  gift  of  love  belonged  to  Othello  in  the  char- 


55  William  Shakespeare,  Othello,  edited  by  C.  H.  Herford,  p.  xv,  D. 
C.  Heath  and  Company,  New  York,  1924. 

56  Ibid.,  p.  xvii. 

57  Ibid.,  p.  xviii. 

58  Craig,  op.  cit.,  p.  196. 
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acter  of  Desdemona.  Just  as  one  drop  of  ink  darkens 
and  ruins  the  whole  glass  of  water,  so  the  insidious  black- 
ness of  Iago,  as  the  active  principle  of  evil  at  work,  man- 
aged little  by  little  to  break  down  the  perfect  cleaving  of 
this  love  between  Desdemona  and  Othello  until  the  barrier 
of  suspicion  was  built  between  them  and  the  saving  grace 
of  true  love  had  collapsed. 

As  it  does  in  daily  life,  all  of  this  happened  to  Othello 
before  he  was  fully  aware  of  it.  His  great  treasure  of 
love,  happiness,  and  faith  was  stolen  from  him.  Professor 
Spencer  has  explained  the  situation,  in  its  emotional  con- 
tent: 

He  [Othello]  has  been  "not  easily  jealous,  but,  being 
wrought,  perplex'd  in  the  extreme."  Nothing  is  more 
tragic  than  the  unanswerable  "How  has  this  come 
about?  Why  must  this  be  so?"  Did  Shakespeare 
once  throw  a  pearl  away,  richer  than  all  his  tribe? 
No  one,  except  a  poet,  can  feel  the  full  force  of  this 
tragedy  who  has  never  had  to  ask  himself  whether 
that  is  what  he  has  done.59 

Desdemona  was  the  pearl  that  Othello  threw  away. 
He  discovered  what  he  had  done  when  it  was  too  late: 
Desdemona  had  already  been  sacrificed,  and  by  her  sacri- 
fice she  redeemed  Othello  from  the  power  of  evil  (jealousy 
and  hate)  through  the  great  price  which  was  her  death. 

In  Othello,  the  downfall  of  the  protagonist  was  based 
upon  a  non-existent  situation  that  was  entirely  a  figment 
of  the  imagination :  the  infidelity  of  Desdemona.  In  Lear, 
the  downfall  of  the  protagonist  is  brought  about  by  a  very 
real  situation :  the  infidelity  of  Goneril  and  Regan  toward 
their  father. 

We  have  said  that  Hamlet  had  no  hand  of  love 
stretched  out  to  him.  With  Othello  it  was  different  be- 
cause Othello  was  blessed  with  love  and  recognized  it. 
But  a  weakness  in  his  character  (a  lack  of  understanding) 
prevented  him  from  holding  on  to  this  love.  Lear  likewise 
was  blessed  with  love,  but  his  tragedy  was  that  like  Othello 
he  could  not  recognize  the  true  from  the  false. 


59     Spencer,  op.  cit.,  p.  324. 
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Of  the  problems  in  Lear,  Professor  Craig  has  written : 

Lear  is  at  the  opposite  pole  from  Hamlet.  If  a  man 
will  not  or  can  not  enter  into  the  solution  of  his 
own  problem,  nature  can  be  counted  on  to  solve  it 
for  him.  In  King  Lear  nature  is  seen  as  power,  gen- 
eration, and  cohesion.  Left  alone,  it  is  chaos;  sub- 
dued and  shaped  by  God's  law  [which  is  love]  and 
man's  law,  it  is  order,  civilization,  justice,  and  mercy. 
When  Lear  gives  over  his  kingdom,  he  commits  a  sin 
against  nature  and  the  law  of  God.  Lear's  behavior 
as  a  father  is  equally  subversive,  and  throughout  the 
play  appear  the  consequences  of  the  violation  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  nature.  The  stresses  and  strains 
of  the  natural  world  which  Lear  has  offended  finally 
destroy  his  sanity,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  the  moment 
can  be  marked  exactly.  Thus  with  the  wreck  of  all 
ordered  systems  and  the  wreck  of  mind  itself  King 
Lear  becomes  perhaps  the  most  far-reaching  of  all 
tragedies.  It  displays  the  ultimate  idea  of  calamity 
in  the  ethics  of  the  Renaissance.  In  universality, 
King  Lear  rivals  Hamlet,  although  the  two  plays  oc- 
cupy different  fields.  Hamlet  represents  the  inner- 
most life  of  all  men;  Lear,  man's  life  in  its  social  re- 
lations.60 

What,  then,  are  these  "stresses  and  strains  of  the 
natural  world  which  Lear  has  offended"?  Let  us  recall 
the  action  of  the  play.  Lear,  tired  from  many  years  of 
kingship  over  Britain,  decided  to  divide  his  kingdom  among 
his  three  daughters.  His  two  oldest  daughters  were  Gone- 
ril,  duchess  of  Albany,  and  Regan,  duchess  of  Cornwall. 
These  two  daughters  were  over-emphatic  and  saccharine  in 
their  protestations  of  love  for  their  father,  Lear;  but  his 
youngest  and  favorite  daughter,  Cordelia,  who  loved  him 
genuinely,  was  so  repelled  by  the  false  endearments  of  her 
sisters  in  their  lip  service  that  she  expressed  her  own  love 
in  equivocal  fashion. 

Angered  by  her  apparent  lack  of  affection,  Lear  divi- 
ded Cordelia's  portion  between  Goneril  and  Regan,  and 
made  arrangements  with  them  to  keep  his  retinue  of 
knights  with  him  as  he  took  up  residence  with  each  daugh- 
ter in  turn.     When  the  earl  of  Kent  objected  to  Lear's 


60     Craig,  op.  cit.,  p.  207. 
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heartlessness  toward  Cordelia,  Lear  banished  him.  For- 
tunately, the  king  of  France  loved  Cordelia  and  took  her 
as  his  queen  although  she  was  penniless. 

As  soon  as  Lear  relinquished  his  power  to  Goneril 
and  Regan,  they  began  to  show  their  filial  ingratitude  by 
plotting  to  reduce  Lear  to  a  position  where  he  would  be  a 
virtual  slave  to  their  whims  and  where  penury  with  humble 
bread  would  be  his  lot.  Lear,  broken  in  spirit  by  the 
falseness  of  his  two  oldest  daughters,  staggered  out  alone 
into  the  coldness  of  an  alien  world. 

From  the  Elizabethan  point  of  view,  the  tragedy  of 
Lear  was  that  of  supreme  authority  and  power  for  good, 
held  by  the  king  from  the  hand  of  God,  suddenly  suffering 
deception.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  twentieth  cent- 
ury and  the  idea  of  democracy,  we  might  repeat  the  watch- 
word that  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  freedom.  His 
world  closed  in  upon  Lear  because  he  did  not  maintain 
eternal  vigilance  against  the  active  principle  of  evil.  His 
judgment  failed  him  and  he  mistook  the  false  love  of 
Goneril  and  Regan  for  the  real  love  of  Cordelia.  It  was  a 
perfectly  natural  mistake  to  be  deceived  by  the  social  sins 
of  flattery,  ambition,  sedition,  usurpation,  and  generally 
unwise  counsels,  but  it  was  and  is  always  a  fatal  one.  As 
a  result  of  this  fatal  mistake,  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try went  to  pieces,  the  families  (of  Lear  and  Gloucester) 
disintegrated,  and  finally  the  very  body  and  mind  of  man 
cracked  under  the  weight  of  evil  that  produced  the  human 
misery  of  beggary,  nakedness,  and  insanity.  As  a  result, 
Cordelia,  like  Desdemona,  as  the  symbol  of  love,  had  to  be 
sacrified  to  redeem  the  evil  let  loose  in  this  mad  world  by 
the  weakness  of  Lear  in  his  mistaken  judgment. 

Macbeth  gave  new  treatment  to  the  progressive  theme. 
Man  found  that  to  be  without  love  was  to  live  in  the  ter- 
rible darkness  of  a  devastated  spirit  (Hamlet).  Man  found 
that,  if  he  were  blessed  with  love,  he  could  hold  on  to  it 
only  by  basing  his  life  unfalteringly  upon  faith  if  he  did 
not  wish  to  be  thrust  into  utter  darkness  (Othello).  The 
version  of  life  illustrated  by  Lear  indicated  that  man  must 
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found  his  love  not  only  upon  faith  but  also  upon  good 
judgment.  Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth  had  faith,  as 
Othello  and  Lear  did  not  have,  but  like  Lear  they  fell 
through  lack  of  judgment.  Unlike  Lear,  it  was  not  a 
human  voice  which  misled  them  in  their  judgment  but,  as 
they  heard  it  through  the  medium  of  the  witches,  a  spirit- 
ual message  expressing  the  will  of  God.  But  it  was  the 
voice  of  hell,  as  it  turned  out,  and  not  of  heaven,  that  called 
to  them.  Like  Lear,  they  could  not  tell  the  difference  be- 
tween the  true  and  the  false.  This  disillusion  under  which 
they  suffered  brought  about  their  warped  judgment,  hein- 
ous actions,  and  ultimate  downfall. 

It  was  not  long  before  Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth 
saw  that  they  had  made  a  fatal  mistake.  Retribution  set 
in.  The  process  was  much  the  same  as  that  in  Lear  where 
there  was,  likewise,  the  disintegration  of  a  great  soul 
bending  lower  and  lower  under  its  burden  until  finally 
there  was  a  cracking  and  a  crash.  With  the  murder  of 
King  Duncan  by  the  Macbeths  in  their  Glamis  Castle  at 
Inverness,  a  chain  of  events  started  that,  much  as  in  Lear, 
proceed  chronologically  from  disruption  of  law  and  order, 
shattering  of  friendships,  breaking  of  the  marriage  happi- 
ness of  the  Macbeths,  and  physical  defeat,  to  the  break- 
down of  the  mind  and  body,  leading  to  insanity  and  death. 

Whereas  Lear  was  a  passive  protagonist  who  was 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  the  Macbeths  were  ac- 
tive protagonists  who  made  their  own  hell  because  they 
succumbed  to  the  temptation  of  too  rich  a  prize:  the  very 
sovereignity  of  Scotland. 

Mark  Van  Doren  has  a  fitting  comment  for  present 
interpolation : 

The  current  of  change  pouring  through  this  uni- 
verse has,  as  a  last  effect,  dissolved  it.  And  the  dis- 
solution of  so  much  that  was  solid  has  liberated  deadly 
fumes,  has  thickened  the  air  until  it  suffocates  all 
breathers.  If  the  footing  under  men  is  less  substan- 
tial than  it  was,  the  atmosphere  they  must  push 
through  is  almost  too  heavy  for  life.     It  is  confining, 
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swarming,  swelling;  it  is  viscous,  it  is  sticky,  and  it 
threatens  strangulation.61 

What,  then,  is  Shakespeare  saying  in  Macbeth?  To 
be  sure,  he  is  saying  again  and  again  the  same  thing  that 
he  said  before,  with  different  settings,  plots,  and  people  in 
Hamlet,  Othello,  and  Lear.  It  was  a  great  truth  which, 
like  the  hound  of  heaven,  seemed  to  be  at  his  heels  relent- 
lessly. Obviously,  he  was  searching  for  the  light  through 
the  darkness  to  discover  the  kernel  of  meaning  in  human 
existence. 

If  God  has  expressed  His  will  to  the  physical  man 
through  the  natural  law,  which  means  that  man  must 
learn  to  live  in  harmony  with  the  universe  and  its  natural 
principles,  what  has  God  said  to  the  mental  and  spiritual 
side  of  man? 

This  question  must  have  haunted  Shakespeare  be- 
cause, through  the  fascination  of  seeking  the  solution,  he 
kept  hitting  at  the  idea  in  four  of  these  great  plays  (Ham- 
let, Othello,  Lear,  and  Macbeth),  written  in  annual  succes- 
sion (1601-1605),  most  probably  with  no  other  play  inter- 
vening to  break  the  chain  of  thought. 

How  can  one  read  or  see  these  four  plays,  written  at 
the  height  of  his  personal  maturity  as  an  artist  and  man 
(aet.  37  to  41),  and  not  realize  that  Shakespeare  was  a 
prime  philosopher  as  well  as  a  prime  playwright,  because 
here  we  have  the  great  lyric  cry :  "What  is  truth?  What 
is  life?     Answer  me.     I  stifle.     I  perish"? 

The  answer  given  in  these  four  plays  is  a  sledge 
hammer,  which  is  struck  four  times  upon  the  vibrant  bell 
of  truth :  Life  is  but  a  poor  shadow  which  signifies  nothing 
— unless  love  is  there. 

In  the  early  mists  of  English  poetry  (449-650),  an  un- 
known Anglo-Saxon  poet  said  that  life  was  but  a  bright 
spot  between  two  endless  eons  of  darkness:  Life  is  like  a 
bird  that  is  drawn  out  of  the  night  to  the  mead  hall  by  the 
brightness  of  the  fires  on  the  hearth.    It  warms  itself  for  a 
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little  while  by  fluttering  around  in  bewilderment  in  the 
cheer  of  the  mead  hall  and  then  out  the  window  it  goes 
into  the  darkness  (death)  once  more.  Sir  James  Matthew 
Barrie  said  much  the  same  thing  in  his  play,  Mary  Rose, 
in  1920,  when  he  intimated  that  life  is  but  a  cold  and  dark 
and  empty  edifice  into  which  the  lightning  of  cheer  and 
happiness  comes  all  too  infrequently. 

Between  these  two  came  Shakespeare,  who  said  four 
times  in  as  many  years  in  his  greatest  voice  that  life  is 
surely  but  a  walking  shadow,  full  of  sound  and  fury,  sig- 
nifying nothing — until  love  enters  and  unless  love  stays,  as 
it  can  do  only  if  there  is  perfect  faith  and  the  vigilance  of 
good  judgment  zealously  guarded.  Certainly  Shakespeare 
said  this  often  enough  to  mean  it,  and  he  said  it  in  the  way 
that  all  playwrights  must  say  anything :  he  was  not  subtle 
and  dubious  about  it;  he  hit  us  over  the  head  with  it  until 
our  skulls  resounded  and  there  could  be  no  mistaking. 


VI.     TRAGI-COMEDIES 

After  Macbeth,  it  is  probable  that  Shakespeare  wrote 
three  more  tragedies  before  he  turned  to  his  last  group  of 
plays,  the  tragi-comedies  or  romances,  like  Pericles,  Cymbe- 
line,  The  Winter's  Tale,  and  The  Tempest. 

In  a  sense,  he  ended  as  he  began,  for  these  last  come- 
dies have  much  in  common  with  the  early  ones.  They  are 
called  tragi-comedies  because  they  are  much  more  serious 
than  the  early  comedies.  The  term  is  usually  employed  to 
designate  the  particular  kind  of  play  developed  by  Francis 
Beaumont  and  John  Fletcher  about  1610.  Fletcher's  own 
definition  seems  most  suitable  for  quotation  and  explan- 
ation : 

A  tragi-comedy  is  not  so  called  in  respect  of  mirth 
and  killing,  but  in  respect  it  wants  deaths,  which 
is  enough  to  make  it  no  tragedy,  yet  brings  some  near 
it,  which  is  enough  to  make  it  no  comedy,  which  must 
be  a  representation  of  familiar  people,  with  such  kind 
of  trouble  as  no  life  be  questioned ;  so  that  a  god  is  as 
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lawful  in  this  [tragi-comedy]  as  in  a  tragedy,  and 
mean  people  as  in  a  comedy.62 

The  tragi-comedies  repeat  such  early  characteristics 
as  extensive  use  of  the  supernatural,  a  variety  of  subplots, 
lack  of  centralization  upon  the  protagonist,  and  emphasis 
upon  situation  rather  than  upon  character  portrayal.  As 
a  group,  like  the  various  preceding  groups,  they  have  their 
own  dramatic  formula,  which  makes  of  all  of  them  plays 
of  separation  and  restoration.  Families  are  broken  apart 
by  distance  (very  often  by  shipwreck  on  an  alien  coast)  or 
by  dissension;  and  the  entire  play  is  the  process  whereby 
they  come  to  ultimate  reunion  and  reconciliation. 

Professor  Brooke  has  expressed  himself  concerning 
these  tragi-comedies: 

They  are  plays  of  light  touch  and  easy  mastery,  but 
they  should  not  be  called  plays  of  easy  optimism. 
Shakespeare  wrote  nothing  after  the  opening  of  the 
seventeenth  century  which  ignores  or  palliates  the 
evil  in  the  world.  .  .  .  He  never  wrote  anything  so 
dark  and  cynical  as  to  hide  his  pious  faith  that  the 
good  elements  in  life  are  enduring  and  constructive, 
while  the  evil  must  by  their  own  nature  reform  them- 
selves or  perish.63 

We  can  not  expect  to  find  in  these  plays  the  profundity 
that  plumbs  the  depths  of  human  emotions,  such  as  we 
had  in  the  great  tragedies;  nor  can  we  expect  the  high 
seriousness  of  implication  to  be  found  in  the  stories  of  the 
history  plays.  In  manner,  these  so-called  romances  are  on 
a  level  which  is  more  dignified  than  that  of  the  comedies 
written  from  1590  to  1600,  but  less  heavy  than  that  of  the 
histories. 

Although  these  plays  are  sometimes  called  romances, 
it  is  much  better  to  call  them  tragi-comedies  because, 
among  other  reasons,  they  are  not  romances  in  the  sense 


John  Fletcher,  "To  the  Reader,"  The  Faithful  Shepherdess,  from 
The  Works  of  Francis  Beaumont  and  John  Fletcher,  in  ten  vol- 
umes, Cambridge   University   Press,  Cambridge,   England,   1905- 
1912. 
Brooke,  op.  cit.,  p.  540. 
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of  boy-and-girl  love.  Although  youthful  love  and  marriage 
occur  in  them  as  a  moving  force,  the  chief  concern  in  the 
stories  is  with  parental  reunion  and  reconciliation  with 
children.  Shakespeare  at  this  time  was  in  his  middle 
forties;  and  his  daughters,  Susanna  and  Judith,  were  in 
their  middle  twenties.  Parental  or  family  love  was  natur- 
ally a  subject  to  which  his  own  middle  age  gave  special 
interest  and  meaning. 

And  now,  before  we  turn  to  a  brief  consideration  of 
each  of  these  four  tragi-comedies,  let  us  look  at  some 
general  remarks  upon  Shakespeare's  later  workmanship, 
as  made  by  Professor  Quiller-Couch : 

In  taking  the  theme  of  Othello  and  altering  it  into 
The  Winter's  Tale,  as  in  taking  the  theme  of  Lear  and 
altering  it  into  Cymbeline,  he  failed,  if  we  will;  but 
he  failed  by  no  intellectual  decline;  rather,  in  the  at- 
tempt to  achieve  something  better,  certainly  more  dif- 
ficult, possibly  beyond  reach.64 

Let  us  note  how  sincerely  the  man  deals.  He  is  oc- 
cupied with  forgiveness,  reconciliation,  the  adjust- 
ment, under  Heaven,  of  good-will  among  men.65 
But  injured  women  do  not  forgive  in  a  moment;  stub- 
born enemies  are  not  reconciled  in  a  moment;  old 
wrongs,  hates,  injuries,  jealousies,  suspicions  are  not 
allayed,  redeemed,  repented  of,  forgiven  in  a  moment 
and  made  to  acquiesce.  The  process  is  naturally  a 
slow  one :  and  its  perfect  success  in  actual  life,  if  it  is 
to  be  a  durable  appeasement  and  not  a  flash  in  the  pan, 
usually  depends  upon  its  overmastering  a  real  resist- 
ance. To  forgive  our  enemies,  to  yield  to  conviction 
against  our  will — I  put  it  to  the  reader  as  to  a  man 
of  the  world  that,  if  their  results  are  to  be  of  any 
worth,  these  are  naturally  slow  processes.  To  be  sure, 
the  final  act  of  surrender,  the  stroke  of  return  upon 
ourselves,  may  happen  in  a  moment :  but  the  meaning 
lies  all  in  the  continued  sap  and  siege.66 

But  by  far  the  most  important  point  of  likeness  in 
these  later  plays  is  that  they  all   deal  with  human 


84     Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch   ("Q"),  Notes  on  Shakespeare's  Work- 
manship, p.  206,  Henry  Holt  and'  Company,  New  York,  1917. 

65  Ibid.,  p.  207. 
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reconcilement:  and  of  that  reconcilement  by  far  the 
most  important  point  of  likeness  is  that  it  always 
comes  about  through  the  young  and  for  the  young. 
Throughout  his  last  years  it  would  seem  that  Shake- 
speare's mind  brooded  over  one  hope,  now  playing 
with  it  and  anon  fiercely  asserting  it, — "The  sins  of 
the  fathers  shall  not  be  visited  upon  the  children!"67 

It  is  obvious  that  "Q"  emphasized  the  theme  of  forgive- 
ness that  runs  through  these  plays.  The  willingness  to 
forgive  is  certainly  the  will  to  love:  it  is  the  consent  to 
give  up  one's  rights,  to  sacrifice  them,  in  order  to  redeem 
the  hates  of  the  fathers  and  to  avoid  the  lack  of  faith  and 
the  lack  of  judgment  that  provoked  the  old  errors. 

The  serious  play  with  the  happy  ending  was  undoubt- 
edly what  the  Elizabethan  box  office  demanded  when 
Shakespeare,  like  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  turned  to  tragi- 
comedy. The  serious  play  with  the  unhappy  ending 
(tragedy)  had  gone  out  of  vogue  as  the  chief  theatrical 
attraction  for  the  time  being.  And  so  Shakespeare  wrote 
Pericles. 

It  is  a  play  which,  in  its  action,  flies  from  place  to 
place:  Tyre,  Antioch,  Pentapolis,  Ephesus,  Tarsus,  Myti- 
lene,  and  even  the  broad  sea.  During  the  course  of  wand- 
erings that  took  him  to  these  places,  Prince  Pericles  of 
Tyre,  shunning  evil  at  Antioch,  gained  a  wife  at  Pentapolis 
and,  after  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  lost  his  wife  who  pre- 
sumably died,  was  buried  at  sea,  and  was  then  washed  up 
by  the  waves  upon  the  shore  of  Ephesus.  Their  daughter, 
Marina,  was  left  in  the  care  of  Dionyza  at  Tarsus,  was 
cast  off  by  her  foster  parent  and  was  captured  by  pirates 
who  bore  her  to  Mytilene  where  she  preserved  her  inno- 
cence in  a  house  of  ill-fame. 

Full  of  sorrow  upon  hearing  this  news,  Pericles  sailed 
for  Tyre  but  was  blown  by  the  winds  to  Mytilene  where 
Marina,  as  a  dancing  girl,  was  brought  forth  to  cheer  him. 
With  joyful  surprise,  he  recognized  his  lost  daughter  and, 
soon  after  in  obedience  to  a  vision,  he  visited  the  shrine  of 
the  Goddess  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  where  his  wife,  who 
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had  not  died  but  had  been  revived,  had  been  serving  as  a 
priestess.  And  so  the  father,  mother,  and  daughter,  after 
all  their  adventures,  were  happily  reunited. 

In  a  sense  one  can  call  Pericles  a  play  based  upon  the 
idea  of  victory  through  faith  because  innocent,  defenceless, 
and  pure  love,  as  represented  by  the  young  girl,  Marina, 
eventually  conquered  all  the  hostile  forces  brought  against 
it,  like  envy  and  jealousy  (Dionyza),  cruelty  (Leonine), 
and  lust  (the  brothel).  Symbolically,  there  is  almost  re- 
ligious significance  to  the  manner  in  which  the  young  girl 
is  saved  from  sin  and  returned  to  the  bosom  of  her  father. 

The  handling  of  plot  is  more  mechanical  than  it  was 
in  the  great  tragedies,  and  therefore  much  is  left  to  be  de- 
sired in  the  portraiture  of  Pericles  and  Marina.  In  other 
words,  the  victory  of  love  becomes  rather  mechanical,  pas- 
sive, and  external.  If  we  had  come  to  know  and  feel  more 
warmly  about  the  protagonists,  the  triumph  would  have 
been  one  in  which  we  could  have  shared  more  enthusiastic- 
ally in  recognizing  it  as  spontaneous,  active,  and  coming 
from  within  the  heart  rather  than  from  external  events  or 
mere  accidents  of  action. 

Of  Pericles  and  the  plays  to  follow,  Professor  Craig 
wrote : 

These  late  plays  of  Shakespeare  show  a  new  impulse 
of  genuine  vigor.  They  do  not  suggest  an  aged  and 
tired  author  moved  by  the  contemplation  of  the  world 
from  the  safe  heights  of  an  old  age  and  indifference. 
They  are  new  and  belong  to  a  unique  species  in  the 
field  of  drama,  full  of  action,  sentiment,  and  a  con- 
vincing but  not  realistic  sort  of  passion.  Chambers 
[Sir  Edmund  Kerchever  Chambers,  q.  v.  in  previous 
footnotes]  makes  an  excellent  point  to  the  effect  that 
these  plays  are  consistent  with  each  other  and  with 
art  and  life  and  present  us  with  "a  symbolical  and 
idealized  rendering  of  human  life"  unbroken  by  the 
realities  which  intruded  themselves  dangerously  upon 
earlier  comedies.  .  .  .  6S 

From  the  story  of  Pericles  we  turn  to  that  of  Cymbe- 
line.     Actually,  the  greatest  amount  of  space  in  the  play 

68     Craig,  op.  cit.,  pp.  318-319. 
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is  not  given  to  Cymbeline  but  to  his  daughter,  Imogen,  and 
to  her  husband,  Posthumus.  Unwanted  by  Cymbeline,  his 
second  wife,  and  Cloten  her  son,  Posthumus  was  banished 
to  Rome  where,  befriended  by  the  evil  Iachimo,  Posthumus 
began  to  doubt  the  fidelity  of  his  wife.  Iachimo  was  then 
dispatched  to  Britain  to  get  proof  of  her  infidelity  and  to 
order  Pisanio  to  poison  Imogen.  Instead,  Pisanio  warned 
Imogen,  who  fled  disguised  as  a  page.  She  came  by  acci- 
dent upon  the  cave  where  Belarius  lived  with  the  two  sons 
of  Cymbeline  whom  he  had  stolen  from  their  cradles 
twenty  years  before.  Imogen  was  befriended  by  the  three 
men,  who  thought  that  she  was  a  boy. 

In  another  part  of  the  forest,  the  Roman  army  and  the 
Roman  ambassador  were  advancing  because  Cymbeline 
refused  to  pay  further  tribute  to  Rome.  Belarius  and  the 
two  sons  proceeded  to  rescue  Cymbeline,  who  had  been 
captured  by  the  Romans.  Posthumus  also  was  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  Romans.  The  truth  was  soon  disclosed. 
Belarius  unmasked  the  identity  of  the  two  sons;  and  the 
page  was  revealed  as  Imogen  to  her  husband,  who  was 
overjoyed  because  now  he  realized  that  he  had  been  the 
dupe  of  the  wicked  Iachimo. 

Professor  Quiller-Couch  has  intimated  that  Cymbeline 
is  a  reworking  of  Lear.iid  By  this  statement  he  meant  that 
King  Cymbeline  of  Britain,  like  King  Lear  of  Britain,  was 
the  victim  of  his  own  misplaced  love  through  the  machi- 
nations of  the  evil  ones  in  his  own  family.  However, 
Cymbeline  was  more  fortunate  than  Lear  in  the  sense 
that  the  second  wife  and  stepson  of  Cymbeline  were  the 
ones  to  deceive  him  and  that  his  own  two  sons  and  daughter 
were  eventually  restored  to  him  in  safe  and  sound  condi- 
tion to  love  and  honor  him  in  his  old  age,  through  no  effort 
of  his  own. 

In  other  words,  Cymbeline  was  saved  by  mere  accident 
(the  actions  of  Belarius,  etc.)  from  the  error  of  his  ways. 
His  victory  was  not  due  to  any  strength  that  proceeded 
from  his  own  character.     As  "Q"  also  pointed  out,  such  an 


See  quotation  for  footnote  64. 
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answer  to  life  is  not  a  successful  one,  is  not  one  that  usually 
satisfies  our  analytical  criticism  of  action,  and  is  not  par- 
ticularly true  to  the  course  of  human  events  as  we  know 
them.  Nevertheless,  the  sacrifices  of  Belarius  and  Imogen 
made  love  triumphant  and  brought  about  the  reunion  and 
reconciliation  between  father  and  children. 

We  come  next  to  the  third  of  the  tragi-comedies,  and 
Professor  Quiller-Couch  has  suggested  that  this  play,  The 
Winter's  Tale,  is  a  reworking  of  Othello.70  By  this  state- 
ment he  meant  that  the  great  disillusion  of  jealousy  served 
as  the  central  motive  in  both  plays.  The  similarity  does 
not  go  much  beyond  motivation  because  Leontes  in  The 
Winter's  Tale  combined  both  Iago  and  Othello  in  himself. 
Leontes  was  jealous  by  nature.  Othello  was  not.  Like 
Iago,  Leontes  needed  practically  no  motivation  to  make  the 
mousetrap  of  his  jealousy  spring  into  action. 

We  can  not  pass  on  to  the  story  of  this  play  without 
remarking  that  Shakespeare  took  his  story  from  Robert 
Greene's  Pandosto,  a  pastoral  prose  romance  which  Greene 
in  turn  had  taken  from  a  Polish  tale.  Greene  was  so 
angered  that  he  broke  into  print  to  be  nasty  to  Shakespeare 
and  thereby  made  himself  immortal  by  calling  the  bard  of 
Avon  an  upstart  crow  decked  out  in  borrowed  feathers.71 
Second,  it  is  equally  interesting  that  Shakespeare  mixed 
up  his  geography  in  this  play  and  gave  a  seacoast  to 
Bohemia. 

Because  this  story  of  The  Winter's  Tale  shows  a  much 
greater  complexity  of  human  emotions,  in  flood  and  in  ebb, 
than  does  Pericles  or  Cymbeline,  it  seems  necessary  to  tell 
the  plot  in  detail  so  that  the  reader  may  recall  its  intri- 
cacies of  emotions: 


70  See  quotation  for  footnote  64. 

71  Robert  Greene,  A  Groatsworth  of  Wit  bought  with  a  Million  of 
Repentance,  edited  by  G.  B.  Harrison,  The  Bodley  Head  Quartos, 
Lane  and  Company,  London,  1923.  The  reference  to  Shakes- 
peare was  contained  in  the  following  words:  "for  there  is  an 
upstart  Crow,  beautified  with  our  feathers  [Marlowe,  Lodge, 
Greene],  that  with  his  Tygers  hart  wrapt  in  a  Players  hyde, 
supposes  he  is  ...  an  absolute  Ioannes  fac  totum,  is  in  his  owne 
conceit  the  onely  Shake-scene  in  a  countrey." 
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Polixenes,  king  of  Bohemia,  has  been  nine  months 
a  guest  of  his  boyhood's  friend,  Leontes  [the  king 
of  Sicilia],  and  is  warmly  urged  by  both  king  and 
queen  [Hermione]  to  stay  longer.  Hermione's  warm 
hospitality  and  her  lingering  hand  pressures  are  con- 
strued by  the  king  as  proof  of  criminality:  he  sees 
himself  laughed  at  for  a  cuckold;  a  deep  fire  of  rage 
burns  in  his  heart;  he  wants  Camillo  to  poison  Polix- 
enes ;  but  this  good  man  flies  with  him  to  Bohemia. 
Leontes  puts  his  wife  in  prison,  where  she  is  de- 
livered of  a  daughter.  He  compels  Antigonus  to 
swear  to  expose  it  in  a  desert  place,  and  then  proceeds 
with  the  formal  trial  of  his  wife.  His  messengers  to 
Delphi  report  her  guiltless.  She  swoons  away,  and 
Paulina  gives  out  that  she  is  dead.  But  she  is  secret- 
ly conveyed  away,  after  the  funeral,  and  revived. 
Her  little  son  dies  from  grief. 

Sixteen  years  now  elapse,  and  we  are  across  the 
seas  in  Bohemia,  near  the  palace  of  Polixenes  and 
near  where  Hermione's  infant  daughter  was  exposed, 
but  rescued  (with  a  bundle  containing  rich  bearing 
cloth,  gold,  jewels,  etc.)  by  an  old  shepherd.  Anti- 
gonus and  his  ship's  crew  were  all  lost,  so  no  trace 
of  the  infant  could  be  found.  But  here  she  is,  the 
sweetest  girl  in  Bohemia  and  named  Perdita  ("the 
lost  one").  A  sheep-shearing  feast  at  the  old  shep- 
herd's cottage  is  in  progress.  His  son  has  gone  for 
sugar  and  spices  and  rice,  and  had  his  pocket  picked 
by  that  rogue  of  rogues,  that  snapper-up  of  uncon- 
sidered trifles,  Autolycus. 

The  dainty  Perdita  moves  about  under  the  green 
trees  as  the  hostess  of  the  occasion,  giving  to  each 
guest  a  bunch  of  sweet  flowers  and  a  welcome.  Polix- 
enes and  Camillo  are  here  in  disguise,  to  look  after 
Polixenes's  son  Florizel.  After  dancing,  and  some 
songs  from  peddler  Autolycus,  Florizel  and  Perdita 
are  about  to  be  betrothed  when  Polixenes  discovers 
himself  and  threatens  direct  punishment  to  the  rus- 
tics. The  lovers  fly  to  Sicily,  with  a  feigned  story 
for  the  ear  of  Leontes ;  and  the  old  shepherd  and  his 
son  get  aboard  Florizel's  ship  to  show  the  bundle  and 
"fairy  gold"  found  with  Perdita,  expecting  thus  to 
save  their  lives  by  proving  that  they  are  not  respon- 
sible for  her  doings. 

Polixenes  and  Camillo  follow  the  fugitives,  and  at 
Leontes's  court  is  great  rejoicing  at  the  discovery  of 
the  king's  daughter:  which  joy  is  increased  tenfold 
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by  Paulina,  who  restores  Hermione  to  her  repentant 
husband's  arms.  Her  device  for  gradually  and  gently 
possessing  him  of  the  idea  of  Hermione's  being  alive, 
is  curious  and  shrewd.  She  gives  out  that  she  has  in 
her  gallery  a  marvelous  statue  of  Hermione  by  Julio 
Romano,  so  recently  finished  that  the  red  paint  on  the 
lips  is  yet  wet.  When  the  curtain  is  drawn  by  Paul- 
ina, husband  and  daughter  gaze  greedily  on  the  statue, 
and  to  their  amazement  it  is  made  to  step  down  from 
its  pedestal  and  speak.  They  perceive  it  to  be  warm 
with  life,  and  to  be  indeed  Hermoine  herself, — let  us 
hope,  to  have  less  strain  on  her  charity  thereafter.72 

Like  Cymbeline,  Leontes  was  the  victim  of  envy  and 
jealousy.  The  difference  is  that  these  evil  passions  that 
almost  ruined  Leontes  were  cankers  in  his  own  body 
whereas  Cymbeline  was  their  victim  not  from  within  him- 
self like  Leontes  but  from  these  evil  passions  as  they 
existed  in  his  queen  and  his  stepson. 

Both  Cymbeline  and  Leontes  are  alike  in  that  both 
were  saved  from  their  awful  destiny  not  by  any  strength 
of  virtue  or  judgment  that  proceeded  from  their  own  char- 
acters, but  by  an  accident  of  fate  through  external  instru- 
mentalities :  the  accidental  return  of  Perdita  and  Hermione. 
As  a  further  aid  to  the  brutish  evil  in  the  character  of 
Leontes,  Professor  Craig  has  explained  as  follows : 

The  psychology  of  the  passions  known  to  Shake- 
speare and  his  age  provided  not  only  for  obsession 
but  for  the  obtrusion  of  all  evil  passions.  Leontes 
presents  an  unpleasant  spectacle.  He  rejects  all  rea- 
sonable persuasion  and  contemplates  the  poisoning  of 
Polixenes,  and  the  judicial  murder  of  Hermione.  He 
orders  Camillo  to  murder  Polixenes,  but  Camillo, 
after  trying  in  vain  to  correct  his  master's  thinking, 
warns  Polixenes,  joins  him  as  servant,  and  escapes 
with  him  to  Bohemia.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  Leontes 
was  made  to  order  to  suit  this  absurd  psychology,  but 
the  matter  is  not  so  easy  as  that.  Every  day  the  press 
tells  us  of  just  such  madness,  violence,  and  crime,  and 
just  such  recoil  of  reason  before  it.73 


Helen  Rex  Keller,  The  Reader's  Digest  of  Books,  p.  906,  The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  New  York,  1924. 
Craig,  op.  cit.,  p.  332. 
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Certainly  love  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  evil  passions 
of  Leontes.  As  Greene  looked  upon  his  rendition  in  the 
prose  tale  it  was  Pandosto,  the  History  of  Dorastus  and 
Faivnia,  or  the  Triumph  of  Time.  Time,  as  always,  is  the 
great  ally  of  love.  Love  combined  with  time  worked  its 
chemistry  upon  Leontes  and  triumphed. 

We  turn  next  to  the  fourth  and  last  tragi-comedy. 
The  Tempest  finds  us  coming  to  the  end  of  the  long  road 
down  which  we  have  been  traveling.  It  is  the  story  of 
that  magic  island,  one  of  the  "still-vexed  Bermoothes",  ever 
tossed  by  tempest  in  the  tropical  seas. 

For  twelve  years  Prospero  had  lived  with  his  daugh- 
ter, Miranda,  on  this  island  inhabited  only  by  them  and  two 
others:  a  misshapen,  half -human  monster  called  Caliban 
(as  a  name  probably  a  variant  of  Cannibal)  and  the  obedi- 
ent sprite,  Ariel. 

At  the  opening  of  the  play,  a  storm  brought  to  Pros- 
pero's  island  a  ship  bearing  his  enemies  and  thus  put  them 
into  his  power.  Twelve  years  before,  his  brother  An- 
tonio had  conspired  with  Alonzo,  king  of  Naples,  in  order 
to  deprive  him  of  his  dukedom  of  Milan.  Not  daring  to 
kill  him  outright,  they  had  put  him  adrift  with  his  three- 
year-old  daughter  in  a  small  boat  in  which  Gonzalo,  a  kind 
friend,  had  thoughtfully  cached  food  and  water  and  some 
books. 

Ariel,  invisible  at  will  and  functioning  somewhat  like 
Puck  in  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  was  able  to  keep  in 
touch  with  all  that  was  going  on  and  report  to  Prospero 
that  Antonio  and  Alonzo's  brother,  Sebastian,  were  plan- 
ning to  kill  Alonzo  in  order  to  claim  the  kingship  of  Naples, 
and  that  Caliban  and  several  drunken  sailors  were  con- 
spiring to  seize  the  island  for  themselves. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Ferdinand,  son  of  Alonzo,  was 
falling  in  love  with  Miranda,  who  was  having  no  difficulty 
in  reciprocating  the  affection,  which  finally  met  with  the 
approval  of  Prospero. 

After  allowing  Alonzo  and  his  company  to  become 
thoroughly  miserable  from  hunger,  anxiety,  and  general 
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discomfort,  Ariel  brought  them  before  Prospero.  The 
king  and  the  usurping  duke  realized  that  they  were  en- 
tirely within  the  power  of  Prospero  and  so  they  begged  his 
forgiveness  and  urged  him  to  take  back  his  dukedom. 
Prospero  forthwith  renounced  his  magic  and  planned  to 
return  to  Naples  to  assume  his  reigning  powers  and  to  cele- 
brate the  marriage  of  his  daughter. 

It  has  been  said  of  this  play  that  Prospero,  as  he  laid 
aside  his  wand  and  forswore  the  practice  of  magic,  is 
Shakespeare  himself  in  his  swan  song  laying  aside  his 
magic  pen  and  bidding  farewell  to  the  stage.  Whether  or 
not  this  pretty  thought  is  true,  we  do  have  Shakespeare 
using  the  supernatural  more  extensively  in  this  play 
(c.  1611)  at  the  end  of  his  career  than  in  any  since  A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream  (c.  1594)  in  the  early  part  of  his 
writing  days.  In  The  Tempest  we  are  on  enchanted 
ground  just  as  we  were  when  we  accepted  Titania,  Oberon, 
and  their  fairy  world.  The  great  French  critic,  Andre 
Maurois,  has  considered  this  fairy  element  to  be  very  im- 
portant symbolically  and  has  explained  it : 

It  was  in  1610  that  the  story  was  spread  in  London 
about  that  ship  which,  after  a  tempest,  had  landed 
on  an  enchanted  isle  (one  of  the  Bermudas).  Then 
Shakespeare  had  the  idea  that  on  such  an  island  he 
could  attempt,  what  was  an  impossible  thing  in  the 
real  world,  to  reunite  the  hangmen  and  the  hanged, 
Cordelia  and  her  sisters,  Desdemona  and  Iago,  and  to 
reconcile  them,  beyond  the  scope  of  moral  justice, 
because  the  wicked  are,  before  everything  else,  un- 
happy. There  he  would  put  the  hangmen  at  the 
mercy  of  their  victims,  who  would  pardon,  and  the 
pardon  would  save  the  hangmen  from  their  own 
wickedness.  And  so  there,  at  last,  as  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  the  love  of  two  young  lovers  would  put  an  end 
to  a  long  hate.74 

Maurois  has  here  given  us  the  keynote  of  our  whole 
argument,  practically  in  our  own  words:  love  must  be  sac- 
rificed to  redeem  hate,  and  love  is  the  greatest  force  in  the 


74  Andre  Maurois,  "L'Essence  de  Shakespeare,"  Etudes  Ameri- 
caines,  pp.  98-99,  Editions  de  la  Maison  Francaise,  New  York, 
1945.     "Ce  fut  en  1610  que  l'histoire  se  repandit  a  Londi'es  de 
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world  because  it  and  it  alone  can  bring  about  the  triumph 
of  the  spirit.  This,  said  Maurois,  is  what  Shakespeare 
was  saying  to  his  fellowmen  as  his  philosophy  or  theme, 
and  we  repeat  it.  "Such  is  the  story  of  William  Shake- 
speare, and  such  is  that  of  all  men."75 

VII.     THE  SUMMING  UP 

Our  way  has  been  long  and,  some  may  think,  tortuous 
in  tracing  the  idea  that  there  is  a  great  theme  in  Shake- 
speare, a  wholeness  of  good  tissue,  a  unified  philosophy, 
and  that  it  rests  upon  the  concept  of  love:  man's  love  to- 
ward his  fellowman;  man's  realization  that  love  is,  and 
always  has  been,  the  one  pure  flame  in  the  world;  man's 
understanding  that  love  can  mean  all  things  to  all  man- 
kind and  that  its  final  and  greatest  form  explains  the 
magic  of  its  power,  whereby,  through  sacrifice  of  itself, 
it  can  redeem  hate  and  thus  triumph  over  evil.  Like  the 
phoenix  or  firebird,  then,  it  can  rise  again  from  the  ashes 
of  its  dead  self  to  a  new  and  eternal  life. 

We  have  tried  to  trace  this  theme  of  love  through  a 
sufficient  and  representative  number  of  Shakespeare's 
plays  in  order  to  confound  the  critics  who  have  said  that 
there  is  no  great  theme,  no  unified  philosophy,  in  Shake- 
speare. 

It  is  obvious,  after  we  have  cogitated  and  re-cogitated, 
seen  and  re-seen,  these  plays  for  scores  of  years  that,  just 


ce  navire  qui,  apres  une  tempete,  pres  des  cotes  d'Amerique, 
avait  aborde  dans  une  ile  enchantee  (l'une  des  Bermudes). 
Alors  Shakespeare  eut  l'idee  que  sur  une  telle  ile  il  pourrait 
tenter,  chose  impossible  dans  le  nionde  reel,  de  reunir  les  vic- 
times  at  les  bourreaux,  Cordelia  et  ses  soeurs,  Desdemone  et 
Iago,  et  de  les  reconcilier  au-dela  de  toute  morale,  car  les 
mechants  sont  avant  tout  des  malheureux.  La  il  mettrait  les 
bourreaux  a  la  merci  des  victimes,  qui  pardonneraient,  et  le 
pardon  sauverait  les  bourreaux  de  leur  propre  mechancete.  La 
enfin,  comme  dans  Romeo  et  Juliette,  l'amour  de  deux  etr.es 
jeunes  mettrait  fin  a  de  longues  haines." 
75  hoc.  tit.,  "Telle  est  l'histoire  de  William  Shakesp.eare,  et  telle 
est  celle  de  tout  homme." 
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as  the  idea  of  this  great  theme  has  grown  in  our  own 
awareness  of  it,  play  by  play,  year  by  year,  so  also  it  grew 
in  Shakespeare's  awareness  of  it.  No  claim  is  being  made 
in  this  study  that  the  theme  of  love  was  born  full  panoplied 
from  the  brain  of  Shakespeare  along  with  his  first  play. 

Certainly  he  did  not  sit  down  at  his  writing  table  in 
1590,  or  '95,  or  1600  and,  by  a  process  of  rationalization 
during  the  course  of  a  morning  or  two,  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  he  must  find  a  single  idea  which  he  should  beat  like 
a  drum  through  every  play  thereafter.  Playwrights  are 
not  very  likely  to  work  in  that  way.  Instead,  we  must  in- 
sist that  the  process  was  a  gradual  one  and  that  the  idea 
grew  with  him,  traceably  as  we  have  tried  to  show,  in 
much  the  same  fashion  that  his  whole  mental  and  spiritual 
development  as  a  man  grew. 

As  we  come  to  the  conclusion  of  our  study  in  pursuit 
of  the  great  theme,  we  admit  freely  that  Shakespeare's 
period  of  apprenticeship  (1590-1595)  bears  little  fruit  of 
real  weight.  The  great  theme  certainly  had  not  yet  thrust 
itself  forcibly  upon  the  callow  youth  who  himself  had  not 
yet  known  long  suffering.  In  his  second  period  of  com- 
position (1595-1600),  we  see  him  developing  as  a  man  and 
as  a  playwright.  It  is  in  this  period  with  the  maturing 
comedies  and  histories  that  we  see  the  restless  surging  of 
his  mind  that  is  groping,  particularly  in  the  octology  of 
histories,  to  fasten  upon  a  pervading  idea  strong  enough 
to  give  sustenance  to  an  adult  mind.  By  the  third  period 
(1600-1605)  of  the  great  tragedies,  we  are  certain,  irre- 
vocably, that  he  has  found  it.  We  now  see,  Cassandra-like, 
the  threnodic  note  of  sadness  which  is  the  lot  of  man,  the 
imperfect  creature. 

Some  say  that  in  this  third  period  of  his  composition 
Shakespeare  went  into  the  depths  of  emotion  in  showing 
human  nature  at  its  worst.  We  can  agree  definitely  with 
such  a  statement  if  we  may  add  that  in  this  period  he  went 
also  into  the  heights  of  emotion,  showing  human  nature  at 
its  best.  For  every  Goneril,  there  is  a  Cordelia ;  for  every 
Edmund,  there  is  an  Edward.     Out  of  the  depths  Shake- 
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speare  found  that  the  answer  to  the  essential  sadness  of 
man  is  the  eternal  gladness  to  be  found  in  the  great  theme 
of  love. 

In  this  third  period  then,  roughly  from  1600  to  1605, 
Shakespeare  was  at  the  peak  of  his  mental,  spiritual,  and 
physical  life,  and  reached  his  artistic  apogee.  In  the  five 
years  approximately  that  remained  to  him  (1605-1610), 
he  was  sliding  from  grandeur  into  pleasant  romance  in  the 
tragi-comedies.  His  theme  in  these  last  days  still  had 
force  but  no  longer  the  greatness  through  which  he  had 
passed. 

The  art  of  the  drama  can  not  do  otherwise  than  insist, 
in  the  short  hours  in  which  a  play  runs  its  course,  that  all 
matters  of  plot  shall  be  straightforward  and  readily  direct 
or  explicit.  But  there  is  also  another  meaning  to  the 
drama,  to  the  novel,  short  story,  poem,  painting,  sculpture, 
and  music.  And  that  is  the  indirect  or  implicit  meaning: 
the  deep  human  significance  from  whose  well-springs  there 
rose  up  the  Delphic  vapor  of  great  truth.  One  play  of 
Shakespeare  will  not  give  us  the  truth.  Thirty-seven  of 
them,  absorbed  slowly  through  the  long  years,  will  disclose 
beyond  doubt  their  imminent  implicitness  and  will  provide 
an  insight  into  the  mind  of  a  great  man  in  the  search  of 
the  truthful  meaning  of  human  existence. 


Colonial  Church  Architecture 
in  New  England 

by  Robert  F.  Meader 


To  the  traveler  who  casually  visits  New  England,  no 
less  than  to  the  native  who  lives  there,  few  sights  are  more 
inspiring  than  a  white  clapboarded  church  on  a  quiet,  elm- 
shaded  village  street,  raising  heavenward  its  steeple  story 
upon  story.  Many  times  the  tales  behind  the  erection  of 
these  buildings  are  dramatic ;  the  history  of  the  parish,  fas- 
cinating. Parochial  pride  runs  high.  New  Englanders  are 
constantly  boasting — unhappily  without  much  foundation, 
as  a  rule — of  the  Wren  steeple  which  graces  their  church, 
or  of  the  Revere  bell  which  strikes  the  hours  and  calls  the 
faithful  to  services  of  a  Sunday. 

What  connection  did  Sir  Christopher  Wren  have  with 
New  England  architecture?  How  did  New  Englanders 
learn  to  build  such  magnificent  structures,  and  what  was 
the  source  of  their  designs?  Who  were  the  outstanding 
architects  of  their  colonial  past?  Why  were  so  few  well- 
designed  churches  erected  after  1850  ?  The  purpose  of  this 
paper  is  to  attempt  to  answer  these  and  other  questions, 
and  perhaps  to  awaken  in  the  reader  a  keener  appreciation 
of  one  of  America's  finest  art  forms.1 

I.     THE  ARCHITECTURE 

For  those  who  like  to  delve  into  comparative  religious 
customs  it  might  prove  interesting  to  observe  that  so  many 
of  the  old  church  buildings  of  New  England  were  erected  on 
the  tops  of  hills.     Whether  this  custom  was  a  throwback  to 


The  writer  wishes  to  state  that  the  present  paper  is  the  result 
of  several  years  of  travel  through  New  England  in  visiting  rep- 
resentative church  buildings.  The  pictures  accompanying  this 
article  were  selected  from  fifty  or  more  taken  during  this  period. 
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age-old  veneration  for  the  high  places  of  earth,2  or  a  mere 
matter  of  geographical  convenience,  or  a  sort  of  subcon- 
scious pride  in  the  proper  exhibition  of  a  well-built  House 
of  God,  makes  little  difference.  Then,  as  now,  the  spectacle 
of  a  towering  white  spire  crowning  the  summit  of  a  New 
England  hill-top  proved  distinctly  inspirational.  In  its  way- 
such  a  church  had  much  the  same  effect  upon  the  religious 
and  aesthetic  feelings  of  men  as  did  Mont  St.  Michel.  Even 
the  humblest  country  village  is  given  dignity  and  meaning 
by  its  church,  almost  invariably  painted  white  with  green 
shutters. 

Lacking  as  it  did  the  soaring  vaults  and  intricate, 
carven  grandeur  of  the  Gothic  cathedral,  the  New  England 
meetinghouse  had  to  make  up  in  other  ways  for  the  loss  of 
beauty  inherent  in  the  older  forms  of  architecture.  In- 
stead of  flying  buttresses  and  a  lofty  clerestory,  the  New 
England  church  had  its  steeple3;  in  place  of  carved  choir- 
stalls  and  polychromed  reredoses  the  builders  lavished  upon 
its  pulpit,  its  Georgian  moldings,  and  its  banisters  a  wealth 
of  intricate  carving  in  pine  and,  occasionally,  in  Honduran 
mahogany. 

In  the  discussion  of  any  artistic  mode,  the  custom  is 
to  divide  it  into  various  periods,  either  chronologically,  or 
aesthetically  by  movements.  Textbooks  on  American  ar- 
chitecture seem  to  be  rather  cavalier  in  this  matter,  from 
the  point  of  view  both  of  names  and  of  styles.  I  prefer  a 
system  of  my  own  which,  in  the  case  of  New  England  struc- 
tures, I  find  more  satisfactory.  Of  course,  it  should  be  re- 
alized that,  as  is  true  of  any  sort  of  periodic  denotation,  one 
period  does  not  stop  and  the  next  begin;  there  is  a  good 


The  reverential  awe  inspired  by  mountain  peaks  and  elevations 
seems  to  be  universal  and  to  a  large  extent  timeless.  All  peoples, 
ancient  and  modern,  evidence  it  in  one  way  or  another. 
Technically,  a  "steeple"  is  a  church  tower  consisting  of  several 
stories  of  diminishing  size,  crowned  with  a  small  dome  or  pyr- 
amidal roof;  a  "spire"  is  Gothic  by  origin,  and  is  a  tower  largely 
made  up  of  a  tall,  tapering,  pyramidal  roof.  Spires  as  such  are 
unusual  in  New  England  church  architecture,  although  more 
common  in  the  English  Georgian,  because  of  the  persistence  of 
the  Gothic  tradition. 


The  Congregational  Church  at  Amherst,  New  Hampshire,  built 
in  1770,  possesses  the  oldest  steeple  in  New  Hampshire,  one 
erected  in  1772.  Now  an  integral  part  of  the  building,  the  tower, 
of  the  early  "dish-cover"  type,  was  probably  of  the  campanile 
variety  when  first  built. 


The  Center  Congregational  Church  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
was  erected  in  1812.  The  building  was  designed  by  Ithiel  Town, 
one  of  the  distinguished  early  architects,  who  was  obviously 
deeply  indebted  to  the  Englishman,  James  Gibbs.  The  resem- 
blance, even  in  details,  to  the  latter's  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields, 
Trafalgar   Square,  London,  is  too  close  to  be  mere  chance. 
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deal  of  overlapping  and  shading.  Contact  with  sophisti- 
cating influences  in  the  way  of  travel,  the  relatively  great 
wealth  of  the  seacoast  towns  compared  with  the  naturally 
poor  and  conservative  inland  villages,  the  presence  of  skilled 
craftsmen  in  the  cities — all  these  and  many  other  factors 
combined  to  alter  the  picture  in  detail.  However,  in  the 
main  I  believe  that  the  division  of  periods  as  these  apply  to 
New  England  will  be  best  done  thus:  the  Colonial  Period, 
first  half,  1650-1750 ;  the  Colonial  Period,  second  half,  1750- 
1830;  and  the  Greek  (or  Classical)  Revival  Period,  1830- 
1850. 

From  1850  to  roughly  1910  America  was  artistically 
in  a  sort  of  Dark  Age,  which  various  cynical  art  historians 
privately  call  the  Early  General  Grant,  the  Primitive  Union 
Station,  and  the  Late  Chocolate  Bitters  Periods.  In  all 
fields  of  art,  seemingly  to  the  greatest  extent  in  architec- 
ture, American  standards  came  to  their  absolute  nadir. 
There  was  too  much  money  in  the  hands  of  an  influential 
few,  and  too  little  effective  travel  on  the  part  of  anybody. 
Moreover,  the  rise  of  the  great  American  bourgeoisie,  who 
lacked  all  taste,  coincided  with  the  lamentable  discovery  of 
the  jig-saw  and  of  easier  methods  of  casting  iron.  Bour- 
geois yearning  for  a  grandeur  to  dignify  its  lack  of  back- 
ground caused  a  wholesale  adopting  of  wooden  scrollwork 
and  cast  iron  decoration.  All  these  elements  combined  to 
produce  a  scramble  for  copying  and  accepting  whatever 
was  ornate  and  ostentatious  without  an  understanding 
either  of  the  medium  or  of  the  effect  upon  the  beholder. 
A  glance  at  any  American  main  street  or  residential  sec- 
tion dating  from  the  turn  of  the  century  will  instantly  re- 
veal the  truth  of  this  statement. 

The  old  and  supposedly  cultured  sections  of  the  coun- 
try were  no  more  proof  against  such  a  display  of  bad  taste 
than  were  the  less  favored.  Did  not  New  York  spawn 
Louis  C.  Tiffany  (1848-1933),  of  the  "stained"  glass  win- 
dows, the  opalescent-glass  jewelry,  and  the  Burne- Jones 
imagination?  And  it  were  a  sin  to  mention,  and  an  abom- 
ination to  behold,  what  was  put  up  on  Beacon  Hill  in  Bos- 
ton, within  a  stone's-throw  of  Bulfinch's  State  House  and 
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the  Park  Street  Church.  However,  by  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  worst  effects  of  the  Philadelphia  Cen- 
tennial Exposition  of  1876  had  worn  off  to  the  point  where 
a  few  good  architects  could  begin  to  work,  and  to  lay  the 
foundations  for  a  new  era  of  building.  At  the  present, 
Americans  are  only  gradually  learning  to  work  within  the 
media  of  their  own  civilization — ferro-concrete,  plastics, 
glass,  or  various  highly  decorative  non-precious  metals — 
and  to  return  thereby  to  the  essential  good  taste  of  our 
ancestors,  to  whom  a  sense  of  material  seemed  almost 
second  nature. 

The  architecture  of  the  New  England  of  the  Puritans 
was  simple  and  utilitarian.  Most  of  the  immigrants  were 
English  yeomen,  who,  like  their  ancestors,  had  lived  in  sub- 
stantial houses  built  of  good  materials.  English  architec- 
ture was  largely  stone  and  brick,  with  a  comparative  min- 
imum of  wood;  in  America  the  opposite  was  true.  The 
settler  had  first  to  clear  the  land  on  which  to  build  his 
cabin.  What  wood  he  did  not  use  he  had  to  burn.  But 
wood  has  always  been,  at  least  until  very  recent  years,  the 
typical  American  building  material,  and  English  archi- 
tecture was  adapted  to  suit  this  colonial  medium.  The  ear- 
ly American  style  was  naturally  influenced  to  a  great  ex- 
tent by  what  the  settlers  had  left  at  home.  In  essence,  the 
house  was  of  frame  construction,  with  the  panels  between 
the  hewn  joists  filled  in  with  brick4  much  as  modern  steel- 
framed  buildings  are  constructed.  As  brick  was  difficult 
to  come  by  and  wood  was  so  plentiful,  the  brick  filling  of 
the  English  home  was  abandoned  and  the  panels  com- 
pleted on  the  inside  with  lath  and  plaster,  and  on  the  out- 
side with  clapboards.  The  second  story  of  the  building 
often  projected  over  the  first  as  it  had  in  the  houses  along 
the  crowded  and  narrow  English  streets  where  land  space 


This  type  of  building,  known  as  half-timbered,  we  usually  think 
of  as  typically  English.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  really  Breton, 
and  was  imported  into  England  by  the  Normans.  However,  we 
find  the  identical  sort  of  construction  in  Herculaneum,  where  the 
Romans  built  in  opus  creticivm.  Vitruvius  felt  it  to  be  undesir- 
able both  because  of  its  inflammability  and  the  likelihood  of  de- 
cay from  moisture  in  the  soil. 
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was  very  costly.  However,  in  the  wide-open  American 
wilderness  this  practical  feature  was  instantly  of  purely 
decorative  value,  and  tended  very  shortly  to  disappear. 

When  a  new  town  was  founded  and  the  first  few 
houses  had  been  put  up,  the  next  thought  of  the  townsfolk 
was  to  erect  a  meetinghouse;  after  that,  a  school.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  word  "meetinghouse"  is  used  advisedly,  as 
the  building  was  emphatically  not  a  church.  To  the  early 
settler,  a  community  center  was  necessary,  and  the  meet- 
inghouse served  that  purpose.  For  four  hours  on  Sunday 
morning  and  three  that  afternoon  it  was  turned  over  to  the 
town  minister  and  the  worship  of  God;  the  other  six  days 
of  the  week  it  served  as  occasion  demanded  for  town  meet- 
ings and  various  civic  assemblies.  No  impiety  was  felt 
therein. 

The  religion  of  the  New  England  colonies  in  early  days 
was  generally  marked  by  an  almost  fanatical  renouncing 
of  all  ceremony,  ritual,  or  doctrine  reminiscent  of  the 
churches  of  Rome  or  of  England.  The  resulting  austerity 
was  carried  to  the  point  of  grimness.  The  subsequent 
architecture  bore  mute  witness  to  this  theological  outlook, 
and  points  the  obvious  differences  between  the  Puritan  doc- 
trine and  that  of  the  Church  of  England  which  the  settlers 
had  disowned. 

In  the  first  place,  the  English  Church  had  preserved 
the  heritage  of  the  ancient  Church  in  its  architectural, 
religious,  and  liturgical  appointments.  At  the  east  end  of 
the  building  stood  the  high  altar,  from  which  the  Sacra- 
ments of  the  Church  had  been  dispensed.  The  Calvinist 
Dissenters  had  abjured  sacraments  as  the  Church  had  con- 
ceived of  them;  therefore,  no  altar  was  needed.  Instead, 
the  preaching  of  the  Word  was  the  central  part  of  Calvin's 
tradition,  and  so  in  the  non-conformist  chapels  there  was 
no  altar.  The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  cele- 
brated once  or  twice  a  year  on  an  inconspicuous  little  table 
or  drop-shelf  attached  to  the  deacons'  pew  nestling  at  the 
foot  of  the  pulpit.  The  architectural  center  of  interest  was 
occupied  not  by  a  high  altar,  but  by  a  high  pulpit — high  in 
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the  literal  sense,  for  it  towered  two  stories  into  the  air,  and 
upon  it  was  lavished  what  little  decoration  the  self-re- 
pressed Puritans  permitted  themselves. 

Because  of  its  shape,  this  lofty  rostrum  was  often 
called  a  "wine-glass  pulpit,"  and  was  built  either  against 
the  wall  in  the  old  fashion,  or  was  left  free-standing,  as  at 
King's  Chapel,  Boston,  with  the  sounding  board  hung  by 
great  chains  from  the  ceiling  above.  The  first  type  (built 
against  the  wall)  startlingly  resembles  the  amboni  of 
Italian  churches  which  date  back  at  least  to  1120  A.D. ; 
how  the  form  got  to  America  in  time  to  be  found  in  the 
Puritan  meetinghouses  I  do  not  know.  An  excellent  ex- 
ample of  such  an  attached  wine-glass  pulpit  is  to  be  found 
in  the  church  at  Shrewsbury,  Massachusetts,  where  General 
Artemus  Ward  regularly  worshipped. 

The  earliest  meetinghouses  were  decidedly  not  of  the 
type  which  the  immigrants  had  left  at  home  and  which 
they  contemptuously  dubbed  "steeple-houses."  Indeed, 
they  were  not  even  houses,  except  in  the  generic  sense  of 
Houses  of  God,  for  they  much  more  closely  resembled 
barns.  There  is  sound  reason  for  thinking  that  very  prob- 
ably the  earliest  architects5  of  these  buildings  were  also  the 
designers  of  the  barns  of  the  community,  for  the  meeting- 
houses were  of  the  same  general  size  and  shape,  and  were 
constructed  with  the  same  sort  of  framing  as  were  the 
barns.  Despite  the  obvious  origin,  these  structures  were 
pleasing  in  their  proportions,  and  their  interior  arrange- 
ments were  well  adapted  to  the  various  uses  which  they 
were  called  upon  to  fulfill. 

This  early  type  of  meetinghouse  had  its  main  entrance 
on  one  of  the  long  sides,  with  another  door  at  each  of  the 
ends.     Facing  the  main  door  and  built  against  the  other 


These  men  are  almost  universally  unknown  to  us  by  name;  even 
the  great  churches  of  the  periods  of  later  enlightenment  were 
often  built  by  those  no  longer  known.  It  was  not  unusual  for 
the  local  squire,  physician,  teacher,  or  minister  to  dabble  in 
architecture  on  the  side,  as  did  Washington  and  Jefferson  of  a 
later  time. 
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long  wall,  stood  the  high  pulpit,  with  its  deacons'  pew  at 
the  base  and  the  communion  shelf  attached  to  the  front  of 
the  deacons'  book-rack  (these  diaconal  members  of  the 
congregation  sat  facing  the  rest  of  the  faithful).  At  one 
side  of  the  rostrum  a  flight  of  stairs  led  to  the  pulpit 
proper,  fully  ten  feet  above  the  floor.  Over  all  was  a 
sounding-board,  the  pineapple  finial  of  which  often  touched 
the  ceiling  overhead,  thirty  feet  above  the  sills  of  the 
building.  There  was  usually  a  window  behind  the  pulpit, 
the  light  from  which  must  have  been  exceedingly  hard  on 
the  eyes  of  the  congregation.  The  pews  were  of  the  box 
variety,  often  with  a  little  balustrade  running  along  the 
top,  and  with  seats  on  three  sides.  The  effect  was  rather 
like  that  of  a  series  of  pens.  Galleries  extended  around 
the  three  sides  opposite  and  flanking  the  pulpit;  directly 
across  from  the  latter,  in  the  gallery  on  that  side,  was 
often  a  small  platform  for  the  orchestra,  which  consisted 
of  a  bass  fiddle,  sometimes  a  violin,  and  occasionally  a  horn 
or  flute.  Orchestras,  however,  even  in  these  modest  pro- 
portions, were  slow  in  coming  and  were  looked  upon  with 
suspicion  for  a  long  while.  Organs  and  bells  were  certain 
evidences  of  Popery,  and  the  Puritans  would  have  none  of 
either.  The  interior  of  the  meetinghouses  was  usually 
painted  white,  with  the  wainscoting  and  gallery  paneling 
a  light  gray.  The  windows  were  all  glazed  with  clear 
glass.  The  woodwork  of  the  pews  was  very  often  left  in 
the  native  white  pine,  simply  rubbed  with  oil  to  a  dull 
gloss.  The  buildings  were  wholly  devoid  of  heat,  and  so 
it  is  no  wonder  that  foot-stoves  were  popular. 

Not  many  of  these  oldest  meetinghouses  are  left  at  the 
present  time;  quite  a  number  of  those  which  remain  are 
preserved  by  historical  associations  and  opened  but  once  a 
year.  This  annual  memorial  service  is  very  popular,  and 
is  widely  attended.  Almost  all  of  the  old  buildings  are 
found  in  remote  country  districts,  as  is  to  be  expected;  in 
cities  they  were  early  torn  down  or  remodeled  by  "pro- 
gressive" congregations  in  one  of  the  more  prevalent 
styles. 

The  transition  to  the  later  Colonial  type  of  church 
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came  gradually  and,  interestingly,  often  by  way  of  the 
bell.  As  these  bells  became  more  common,  and  as  prej- 
udices against  their  use  broke  down,  a  place  had  to  be 
found  to  house  them.  At  first,  they  were  slung  across  a 
beam  laid  between  two  trees  or  supported  by  twin  posts 
near  the  meetinghouse;  next,  little  belfries  were  built 
fairly  near  the  mother  structure.  One  such  can  still  be 
seen,  in  restoration,  at  Concord,  Massachusetts.  Soon  it 
seemed  advisable  to  attach  the  belfry  to  the  meetinghouse 
itself.  This  was  sometimes  effected  by  building  a  small 
cupola  astraddle  the  ridgepole  or  in  the  center  of  a  sort  of 
catwalk,  as  in  the  Old  Ship  Church  at  Hingham,  Massa- 
chusetts. But  far  more  often  a  campanile  was  constructed 
against  the  end  of  the  building,  somewhat  after  the  fashion 
of  an  outside  chimney.  Such  a  campanile  then  served  also 
as  the  entrance  foyer  for  one  of  the  end  doors,  and  as  a 
stairwell  to  allow  passage  to  the  gallery.  The  bell  was 
hung  in  an  open  bell-chamber  which  projected  from  the 
top  of  this  chimney-like  structure,  above  the  roof.6  And 
so  the  stage  was  set  for  the  coming  of  the  Colonial  church, 
that  "steeple-house"  which  the  first  settlers  had  so  heartily 
abominated. 

The  Colonial  type  of  architecture,  which  is  really 
English  Georgian  translated  out  of  the  original  brick  into 
the  prevailing  American  wood,  seems  to  have  appeared  in 
churches  of  the  South  sooner  than  it  did  in  those  of  the 
North.  Of  these  structures  many  were  built  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  in  New  England  the 
vogue  did  not  become  really  popular  for  another  forty  or 
fifty  years.  Increasing  wealth  had  made  the  common 
housewright's  labors  undesired,  and  English  architects 
were  employed  to  draw  up  plans  for  buildings  on  this  side 
of  the  water.  Those  who  had  the  greatest  influence,  of 
course,  were  Inigo  Jones  (1573-1652),  important  to  us  for 
the  fact  that  his  designs  were  used  by  succeeding  gener- 
ations of  architects  here  and  in  England;  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  (1632-1723),  and  James  Gibbs  (1682-1754).     None 


,J     Cf.  the  churches   at   Washington   and   Hampstead,   New   Hamp- 
shire. 
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of  these  men,  as  far  as  we  know,  ever  came  to  America, 
although  both  Wren  and  Gibbs  sent  over  plans  which  were 
used.  After  the  Great  Fire  of  London  in  1666,  Wren  had 
rebuilt  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  fifty-eight  parish  churches, 
and  had  published  several  books  of  plates  for  the  use  of 
architects.  These  had  been  widely  circulated  in  the  col- 
onies, and  it  was  not  too  long  after  his  death  before  num- 
bers of  Americans  destined  to  become  great  architects  went 
abroad  and  studied  the  originals.  Of  these  men  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  Charles  Bulfinch  of  Boston  (1763-1844) 
were  easily  the  most  outstanding. 

The  later  Colonial  Period  (1750-1830)  was  character- 
ized by  the  removal  of  the  pulpit  from  one  of  the  long  sides 
to  the  end  of  the  church  building.  The  early  Colonial  cam- 
panile was  enlarged  and  dignified,  and  usually  equipped 
with  a  porch  and  entrance  columns  in  the  fashion  of  a 
Roman  temple  portico.  The  gallery  still  occupied  three 
sides  of  the  church,  but  these  were  the  two  long  sides  and 
an  end  instead  of  two  ends  and  a  long  side,  as  before. 
Usually  an  organ  was  installed  in  the  gallery  opposite  the 
pulpit,  and  greater  richness  entered  into  the  interior  ap- 
pointments. Although  American  architects  usually  did 
not  go  to  the  baroque  extremes  of  their  English  prototypes, 
their  churches  were  positively  flamboyant  in  comparison 
with  the  Puritan  buildings. 

At  the  same  time  comforts  were  installed  which  would 
have  appalled  the  ascetic  Puritans.  Quite  often  furnaces 
of  the  hot-air  variety  were  put  in,  or  stoves  set  up  at  the 
back  of  the  church  with  pipes  that  went  the  length  of  the 
auditorium,  supporting  bread-pans  at  every  joint  to  catch 
the  ever-present  creosote.7  The  windows  were  still  filled 
with  clear  glass ;  it  is  not  until  one  has  seen  buildings  of  this 
type  with  stained  or  colored  glass  installed  that  he  can  real- 
ize how  undesirable  even  good  stained  glass  can  be.8  The  in- 
teriors were  now  usually  painted  white,  with  mahogany 


These  pans  are  still  used  in  country  churches;   cf.  the  one  at 
Cotton  Mountain,  New  Hampshire. 

Cf.  the  old  buildings  at  Templeton,  Massachusetts,  and  at  Wood- 
bury, Connecticut. 
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trim.  The  pews  were  slip-pews  with  doors,  and  the  top  of 
the  paneled  sides  and  backs  carried  a  mahogany  rail.  The 
old  clock,  frequently  made  by  Willard,9  usually  had  a  gilded 
case  and  sported  a  finely-carved  eagle.10  It  was  generally 
affixed  to  the  rail  of  the  back  gallery.  Red  carpeting  was 
very  common,  and  the  pulpit,  often  now  of  mahogany,  was 
very  much  lower. 

Changes  occurred  also  in  the  facade,  where,  instead  of 
one  main  door  with  two  valves,  there  were  now  three 
entrances;  this  fact  recalls  the  three  recessed  portals  of 
the  Gothic  cathedrals.  Indeed,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  Georgian  architects  unconsciously  borrowed  or  adapted 
this  motif  from  their  Gothic  predecessors.  The  steeple 
was  made  the  external  focal  point,  and  was  supported  half 
by  the  timbers  of  the  main  roof,  half  by  those  of  the  pro- 
jecting porch. 

As  usually  happens  in  any  art  form,  decadence  grad- 
ually set  in.  The  Colonial  style  became  increasingly  ornate 
and  fussy — a  sort  of  Flamboyant  Georgian,  so  to  speak. 
The  original  pillars,  and  pilasters  when  used,  had  usually 
been  Ionic.  The  tendency  now  became  increasingly  com- 
mon to  install  Corinthian  ones.11  Baroque  pediments  were 
usual,  and  moldings  became  amazingly  intricate.1-  The 
Palladian  window,1'5  another  distinguishing  mark  of  the 

»  Simon  Willard  (1753-1848),  of  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  was  one 
of  thirteen  members  of  a  clock  manufacturing  family.  Simon 
specialized  in  church,  hall,  and  gallery  clocks  between  1778  and 
1839,  and,  in  1802,  patented  the  type  subsequently  known  as  the 
banjo. 
io  A  splendid  example  of  this  sort  of  gallery  clock  may  be  seen  in 
the  First  Church,  Unitarian,  in  Simon  Willard's  home  town  of 
Roxbury. 

11  Cf.  the  First  Unitarian  Church,  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  and 
St.  Stephen's  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  the  North  End  of  Bos- 
ton. 

12  Such  we  find  in  Christ  Church,  Unitarian,  Lancaster,  Massachu- 
setts, and  in  the  First  Unitarian  Church,  Newburyport,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

>:!  The  Palladian  window  gets  its  name  from  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance architect,  Andrea  Palladio  (1518-1580).  It  is  a  bow  win- 
dow flanked  by  sidelights,  frequently  with  a  pediment  over  the 


Christ  Church,  Unitarian,  at  Lancaster,  Massachusetts,  built  in 
1816,  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  of  the  period  and  illustrates  the 
versatile  genius  of  its  architect,  CharLes  Bulfinch.  The  arcading 
of  the  portico,  so  common  in  the  Southern  tradition,  is  apparently 
unique  with   Bulfinch,  as  is  the  tower. 


The  Congregational  Church  of  Hancock,  New  Hampshire,  built 
in  1820,  was  moved  to  its  present  site  in  1851.  The  tower  con- 
tains a  bell  cast  by  Joseph  Revere,  the  third  child  of  the  famous 
Paul  by  his  second  wife. 
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Colonial  church,  was  given  further  elaborate  treatment 
both  within  and  without,  in  the  way  of  moldings,  pediment, 
and  other  refinements,  as  in  the  church  at  Newburyport, 
Massachusetts.  However,  as  is  always  true  of  any  sort  of 
decadent  art,  a  reaction  inevitably  took  place,  which  in  this 
case  was  the  so-called  Greek  or  Classical  Revival. 

Inasmuch  as  this  period  really  reached  its  highest 
popularity  between  the  third  and  fifth  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  it  coincided  with  the  first  rash  of  for- 
tunes made  by  the  Industrial  Revolution  as  found  in  Ameri- 
ca, and  with  the  mushroom-like  growth  of  religious  sects. 
For  these  reasons  a  tremendous  number  of  church  build- 
ings in  the  Greek  Revival  manner  are  found  in  the  1830- 
1850  period.  The  style,  which  rose  from  the  public's  bore- 
dom with  the  increasing  flamboyancy  of  buildings  con- 
structed on  Renaissance  models,  went  back  to  the  severer 
Greek  mode.  These  buildings  can  be  unerringly  picked 
out,  and  are  far  more  accurately  datable  from  an  exam- 
ination of  their  style  than  are  those  of  preceding  periods. 

In  general,  temples  were  the  inspiration,  the  architec- 
tural order  being  either  Doric  or  Ionic,  usually  the  former. 
Corinthian  was  seen  as  seldom  as  it  was  among  the  Greeks 
themselves,  and  when  it  was  found,  it  marked  a  decadence 
as  it  did  with  the  ancients.14  The  interiors  exhibited  some 
interesting  changes.  For  instance,  the  doors  were  removed 
from  the  slip-pews,  making  them  resemble  in  general  form 
those  of  our  own  time.  The  pulpit  was  reduced  to  a  mahog- 
any desk  standing  on  a  platform,  often  backed  with  a  hair- 
cloth sofa.15  The  gallery  was  cut  back  to  one  only,  in  the 
rear,  with  either  a  straight  or  a  bowed  front. 


whole.  Palladio  had  very  frequently  used  this  motif  in  the  form 
of  an  arch  with  flanking  rectangular  spaces  separated  from  the 
archway  by  columns.  The  idea  was  easily  adapted  into  a  sys- 
tem of  decorative  fenestration. 

Cf.  the  First  Church  of  Christ  in  Bradford,  Massachusetts,  a 
suburb  of  Haverhill.  Built  in  1849,  its  design  was  freely  copied 
by  Henry  Ford  for  his  Martha-Mary  Chapel  at  Dearborn.  Mich- 
igan, and  for  his  Wayside  Inn  School  for  Boys,  Sudbury,  Massa- 
chusetts. 
The  origin  of  this  interesting  piece  of  furniture  seems  to  be  in 
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The  exteriors  displayed  even  more  clearly  the  break 
with  the  Colonial  style.  Steeples  became  box-like,  and  the 
culminating  spire  tended  to  disappear  entirely.  Ornament 
was  greatly  simplified  and  became  stereotyped.  The  lines 
of  the  whole  building  were  made  strongly  angular  and 
simple,  and  the  entire  design  much  more  uniform  and 
formal.  There  was  clearly  less  room  for  the  individuality 
of  the  architect  to  express  himself.  The  joie-de-vivre  of  the 
Colonial  builder,  almost  as  exuberant  at  times  as  that  of  his 
far-removed  Gothic  ancestor,  was  almost  completely  re- 
stricted. 

After  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  following  quite  literal- 
ly the  design-books  of  the  time,  the  Greek  Revival  architect 
in  his  turn  became  irked  with  his  own  idiom  and  went  flam- 
boyant. Perhaps  the  outstanding  example  of  this  style 
(which,  if  we  wish  to  keep  more  exactly  the  historic  parallel, 
might  be  called  the  Hellenistic  stage  of  the  Greek  Revival) 
is  the  First  Church  of  Christ  in  Bradford,  Massachusetts. 
Built  in  the  Corinthian  order,  it  has  a  tall,  almost  Georgian 
steeple,  and  a  beautiful  recessed  portico  of  the  type  the 
Greeks  called  in  antis — a  style  which  the  Greek  Revival 
architects  used  very  often  in  all  sorts  of  structures.  In- 
deed, we  may  say  that  in  any  building  of  this  period, 
whether  domestic,  civic,  or  ecclesiastical,  the  Greek  finials 
and  the  square,  Greek-key  molding  around  the  window 
and  door  frames  stamp  it  immediately  and  indelibly  as 
Revival. 

With  the  coming  of  the  1850's,  desecration  in  the  form 
of  ecclesiastical  social  functions  reared  its  head.  Scores  of 
beautiful  old  Colonial  and  Puritan  churches  were  floored 
across  at  the  gallery  level  or  just  below,  thereby  providing 
much  desired  social  rooms  in  the  first  story,  and  a  church 
auditorium  in  the  second.  The  difficulties  in  this  arrange- 
ment were  not  foreseen.     Social  rooms  there  were  indeed, 


the  little  pew  behind  the  Puritan  minister's  pulpit,  under  the 
window.  This  pew,  in  turn,  may  have  been  vaguely  suggested 
by  the  sedilia  of  Gothic  churches.  At  any  event,  in  the  Brown 
Decades  (1870-1890)  this  pulpit  sofa  was  broken  up  into  the 
canonical  three  chairs  which  now  grace  most  church  platforms. 
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but  usually  too  low  to  be  useful.  The  auditorium  was 
wrecked,  both  acoustically  and  aesthetically.1'1  At  Lancas- 
ter, Massachusetts,  which  is  the  site  of  one  of  the  two  ex- 
tant churches  entirely  from  the  drafting  board  of  Charles 
Bulfinch,17  such  a  modernizing  move  got  under  way,  and 
news  of  it  reached  the  ears  of  the  elderly  and  much  beloved 
pastor.  That  irate  gentleman,  who,  luckily,  possessed  ex- 
cellent taste  and  much  moral  stamina,  announced  from  his 
pulpit  one  Sunday  morning  that  the  congregation  could 
have  either  social  rooms  or  him;  they  could  not  have  both. 
That  was  a  body-blow  to  progress  which  no  one  had  antici- 
pated, and  after  debate  of  some  two  weeks  the  brethren 
voted  to  build  a  separate  structure  for  such  activities  and 
leave  the  church  as  it  was.  To  that  venerable  saint  we 
owe  one  of  the  two  or  three  most  beautiful  late  Colonial 
pulpits  in  the  country,  and  the  exquisite  stucco  paneling 
which  was  so  typical  of  Bulfinch's  style. 

In  other  churches,  however,  art  suffered  more  severely. 
"Stained"  glass  was  installed,  with  all  the  hideous  taste- 
lessness  of  the  period;  the  walls  were  often  colored  a  sort 
of  salmon  pink,  with  painted  panels.  The  lovely  old  Pal- 
ladian  window,  so  frequently  found  behind  the  pulpit,  was 
usually  covered  with  laths  and  plaster,1  s  and  the  whole 
auditorium  was  turned  into  a  lecture  hall,  the  acoustics  of 
which  were  execrable.  After  that,  architecture  entered  the 
doldrums  and  had  to  await  a  new  revival. 

The  Colonial  craftsman  wrought  his  masterpieces  with 
an  easy  and  unconscious  skill.  He  had  an  instinctive  un- 
derstanding of  the  artistic  and  architectural  properties  of 
wood,  and  of  the  proportions  which  wood  requires.     As  a 

16  A  particularly  bad  .example  of  this  sort  of  rebuilding1  may  be 
seen  in  the  Congregational  Unitarian  Church  of  Northborough, 
Massachusetts. 

17  The  other  church  is  the  First  Unitarian  Church  at  Peterborough, 
New  Hampshire  (1825).  The  plans  were  first  submitted  to  the 
Lancaster  parish;  when  they  were  refused  in  favor  of  the  more 
elaborate  and  expansive  one  finally  used,  the  first  set  was  bought 
by  the  Peterborough  congregation. 

1S  Cf.  the  Congregational  Church  at  Middlebury,  Vermont,  restored 
in  the  1920's. 
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result,  even  the  simplest  of  country  churches  has  a  dignity 
and  a  beauty  which  stem  directly  from  this  unerring  sense 
of  proportion.  With  the  coming  of  greater  wealth  and  of 
an  increasing  desire  for  more  elaborate  buildings,  trained 
architects  began  to  forge  to  the  front.  These  all  derived 
from  the  Renaissance  tradition,  especially  as  expressed  in 
the  works  of  Palladio. 

II.     THE  ARCHITECTS 

It  might  be  well  to  pause  here  briefly  to  trace  the 
ancestry  of  the  Colonial  forms.  One  cannot  adequately 
understand  the  Colonial  style  without  some  knowledge  of 
the  architectural  background  behind  it,  and  of  the  archi- 
tects who  made  it  possible. 

Andrea  Palladio,  whose  study  of  Roman  forms  was 
assiduous  and  whose  enthusiasm  was  contagious,  was  to 
Englishmen  the  best  known  of  Continental  designers.  In 
England,  Inigo  Jones  was  his  most  devoted  student,  and 
indefatigably  made  use  of  the  Italian  master's  Quattro 
Libri  dell'Architettura,  published  in  1570.  In  these  four 
books  Palladio  undertook  to  collate  the  work  of  the  Roman 
architect,  Vitruvius,  with  that  of  existing  monuments  in 
Italy.  These  books  undergirded  all  European  Renaissance 
architecture  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
and  had  enormous  influence,  by  indirection,  here  in  Amer- 
ica. Jones,  who  built  the  famous  Banqueting  Hall  of 
Whitehall  Palace,  London,  made  the  use  of  the  Renaissance 
style  of  Palladio  all  but  imperative  so  that  practically  over- 
night it  became  the  prevailing  architectural  mode  of  Eng- 
land and  soon,  of  the  colonies.  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
Jones's  pupil,  used  it  almost  exclusively  in  the  eighty-odd 
churches  and  secular  buildings  he  erected  in  London  after 
the  Great  Fire  of  1666,  many  of  which  have  recently  been 
destroyed  in  World  War  II. 

Wren  it  was  to  whom  has  been  ascribed  the  storied 
steeple,  that  characteristic  feature  of  all  Georgian  eccles- 
iastical architecture,  whether  English  or  American. 
Where  Wren  got  the  pattern  we  shall  never  know,  but  it 
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would  seem  to  have  been  an  outgrowth  of  the  Gothic  spire, 
which  in  turn  probably  stemmed  through  the  ages  from 
the  Pharos,  or  lighthouse,  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt.  The 
Pharos  ascended  for  several  stories  as  a  square  block,  and 
then  became  octagonal  for  several  more,  with  the  tower 
terminating  in  a  circular  lantern.  The  Gothic  spire  fol- 
lowed the  same  pattern,19  and  very  ingenious  were  the 
ways  in  which  the  transition  from  square  base  to  octagonal 
belfry  was  made.  It  must  be  presumed  that  Wren  made 
conscious  or  unconscious  use  of  these  motifs  in  erecting  the 
steeples  for  which  he  is  famous.  Indeed,  even  today  all 
over  the  United  States,  not  to  mention  the  United  Kingdom, 
people  still  point  with  pride  to  a  "Wren  steeple"  which 
never  saw  that  architect's  drawing  board. 

Wren's  pupil,  James  Gibbs,  faithfully  followed  his 
master's  footsteps,  and  peppered  his  own  country  and  the 
American  colonies  with  some  of  the  finest  steeples  outside 
London  itself.  His  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,  London,  was 
used  as  a  model  time  and  again,  perhaps  most  notably  in 
the  splendid  brick-and-wood  baroque  Center  Church  on 
the  Green  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut.20  Christ  Church  in 
Philadelphia,  built  in  1735  by  the  amateur  architect  John 
Kearsley,  is  of  the  same  style,  and  on  the  interior  is  very 
like  St.  Bride's,  Fleet  Street,  London. 

In  America  one  of  the  first  people  to  do  serious  work 
with  architecture  was  that  versatile  genius,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson,-1  whose  designs  and   buildings,   we   are   tolerably 

19  For  a  graphic  portrayal  of  the  development  of  the  Gothic  spire 
from  the  Egyptian  Pharos,  see  P.  van  N.  Myers,  Ancient  History, 
pp.  280-281,  Ginn  and  Company,  Boston,  1916. 

20  This  magnificent  church  was  built  by  Ithiel  Town    (1784-1844). 

21  For  those  interested  in  this  side  of  Jefferson's  multi-faceted  ac- 
tivities, the  following  brief  bibliography  may  be  of  interest: 

S.   F.   Kimball,   "Thomas  Jefferson  as   Architect,"   Architectural 

Quarterly,  v.  2,  Cambridge,  1914. 

S.    F.    Kimball,    Thomas   Jefferson,   Architect:   Original  Designs, 

privately  printed,  Boston,  1916. 

Lambeth  and   Manning,   Thomas  Jefferson  as  an  Architect  and 

Designer  of  Landscapes,  Boston,  1913. 

Biographies  passim. 
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certain,  were  known  and  studied  by  several  New  England 
architects,  even  though  documentary  proof  of  such  study  is 
lacking.  Jefferson  owned  Palladio's  books  of  designs,  and 
his  own  home,  Monticello,  was  taken  directly  from  these, 
with  the  necessary  adaptations  and  modifications.  As  far 
as  we  know,  he  designed  no  churches,  but  his  influence 
over  practical  country  architects  and  builders  was  tre- 
mendous. 

Charles  Bulfinch22  was  destined  to  influence  New 
England  even  more  than  Jefferson  did  the  South — and  not 
alone  New  England,  for  his  work  on  the  National  Capitol 
in  Washington  made  him  famous  the  country  over.  On 
this  building  he  succeeded  Benjamin  H.  Latrobe  (1764- 
1820)  as  architect  and  finished  the  rotunda,  adding  also 
the  west  approaches,  the  east  portico,  and  the  old  wings 
which  now  connect  the  rotunda  with  the  House  and  Senate 
wings. 

Upon  his  graduation  from  Harvard  in  1781,  Bulfinch, 
who  came  of  a  well-to-do  family,  traveled  abroad  for  five 
years,  studying  architecture  from  the  originals.  Upon  his 
return,  his  first  work  (at  the  age  of  twenty-three)  was  the 
commemorative  column  on  Beacon  Hill,  back  of  the  State 
House  which  he  later  built.  At  this  stage  in  his  career 
architecture  was  rather  a  rich  man's  hobby,  for  he  accepted 
little  or  no  remuneration  for  his  work;  straightened  cir- 
cumstances and  finally  bankruptcy  compelled  him  to  take 
a  commercial  interest  in  his  art.  In  1793  he  erected  the 
first  theatre  in  Boston,  and  during  his  long  lifetime  he 
built  more  than  forty  churches  and  public  buildings  in  New 
England  alone. 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  this  eminent  gentleman's 
architectural  development.  The  Massachusetts  State  House 
(1795-1798),  one  of  his  earlier  works,  was  strongly  in- 
fluenced by  Sir  William  Chambers's  Somerset  House  in 
London,  and  shows  to  good  advantage  several  of  Bulfinch's 


-'-  One  of  the  best  books  on  Bulfinch  was  written  by  his  daughter, 
Ellen  Bulfinch:  Life  and  Letters  of  Charles  Bulfinch,  Archi- 
tect, Boston,  1896. 
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constant  characteristics:  the  habit  of  setting  his  windows 
in  recessed  panels;  of  using  Flemish  and  English  bond  in 
his  brickwork;  of  employing  festoons  on  the  outside,  and 
festoons  and  stucco  panels  on  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  the 
inside  of  his  buildings.  His  use  of  domes  and  columns  is 
singularly  felicitous.  He,  like  his  English  predecessors, 
published  several  books  of  designs.  In  these  he  shows,  as 
his  actual  buildings  prove,  that  he  progressed  from  an 
academic  Late  Renaissance  (baroque)  style  to  a  decidedly 
neo-classical  manner.  These  design  books  had  tremendous 
influence  upon  American  architecture — perhaps  not  so 
much  by  way  of  encouraging  the  small-town  builders  as 
by  inspiring  lesser  architects  whose  books  in  turn  did 
form  the  guides  of  the  country  architects. 

For  rural  New  England,  probably  the  two  most  im- 
portant names  are  Asher  Benjamin  (1773-1845) 23  and 
Elias  Carter  (1781-1864),  younger  contemporaries  of  Bul- 
finch  and  even  more  prolific.  Profoundly  influenced  by 
Bulfinch's  designs,  they  very  soon  went  into  business  for 
themselves  and,  by  precept  and  example,  spread  the  glad 
tidings  of  Georgian  architecture  well  over  New  England 
and  even  into  those  parts  of  the  country  into  which  New- 
England  people  emigrated.24  All  up  and  down  the  Con- 
necticut and  Merrimac  River  valleys,  steeples  by  the  score 
designed  by  or  after  these  men  dot  the  landscape.  Most 
of  the  architects  of  the  Puritan  meetinghouses  are  un- 
known, being  local  housewrights  or,  like  Jefferson,  well-to- 
do  native  citizens  who  took  up  architecture  as  a  hobby ;  but 
the  influence  and  the  work  of  the  triumvirate  of  Bulfinch, 


Benjamin's  books  of  designs  were  extremely  popular  and  fre- 
quently reprinted.  Chief  among  them  were  The  Country  Build- 
er's Assistant  (1797),  perhaps  the  most  influential  of  them  all; 
The  American  Builder's  Companion  (1806)  ;  The  Rudiments  of 
Architecture,  (1814),  in  which  for  the  first  time  in  America  he 
illustrated  the  new  fashion  of  the  Greek  Orders;  and  The  Prac- 
tical House  Carpenter   (1830). 

Cf.  the  splendid  old  church  at  Talmadge,  Ohio,  built  in  1825  by  a 
group  of  New  Englanders  who  migrated  thither.  A  photograph 
of  this  building  appeared  on  the  cover  of  Life  of  November  20, 
1944. 
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Carter,  and  Benjamin  can  be  traced  from  town  to  town 
and  from  state  to  state. 

With  the  exception  of  the  beautiful  plaster  decorations 
inside  Bulfinch's  churches,  probably  the  most  characteristic 
feature  by  which  we  can  differentiate  the  work  of  these 
three  men  is  the  steeple.  The  earliest  structures  of  this 
sort,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  appliqued  to  the  outside  of 
the  old  meetinghouses,  as  was  done  at  Washington,  New 
Hampshire.  But  when  Bulfinch  began  to  rearrange  the 
interiors  after  the  English  fashion,  he  made  the  steeple  an 
integral  part  of  the  building.  As  time  went  on,  two  main 
types  can  be  traced  in  these  towers,  stemming  mostly  from 
Benjamin  and  Carter.25 

The  sort  which  Benjamin  favored  was  a  kind  of  open- 
work affair;  that  is,  the  bell-chamber  was  open  to  the  air 
and  without  sides  or  louvres.  The  sections  above  the  bell 
were  supported  on  legs  and  were  frequently  in  the  form 
of  an  octagonal  lantern.  Such  steeples  are  located  at  Way- 
land,  Massachusetts,  and  Amherst,  New  Hampshire. 
Carter,  on  the  other  hand,  leaned  toward  the  storied 
steeple  derived  more  directly  from  English  models,  with 
the  tower  soaring  heavenward  in  a  series  of  stories  of  di- 
minishing size.  This  later  type  is  more  frequently  found 
than  Benjamin's.  The  first  one  or  two  sections  are  square, 
and  the  rest,  octagonal ;  such  spires  are  found  on  the  church 
at  Middlebury,  Vermont,26  on  the  Park  Street  Church  in 
Boston,  and  at  Hancock,  New  Hampshire — to  mention  but 
three  out  of  scores  of  magnificent  towers. 


Bulfinch's  steeples  were  far  more  individualistic  than  those  of 
the  other  two  men.  At  Lancaster,  Massachusetts,  the  tower 
takes  the  choragic  form;  at  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire,  we 
find  a  storied  steeple  with  baroque  pediments,  corner  urns,  and 
terminal  dome;  on  Boston's  original  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Cross 
there  was  a  square  bell  tower  with  baroque  dome,  rising  on  a 
two-story  portico  base. 

This  wonderful  building  was  erected  by  Lavius  (or  Flavius) 
Fillmore,  a  second  cousin  of  President  Millard  Fillmore,  who  was 
born  at  Norwich,  Connecticut,  in  1767.  The  plans  of  the  church 
were  taken  from  Asher  Benjamin's  designs.  The  interior  of  the 
church  at  Bennington,  Vermont,  also  by  Fillmore,  is  identical 
and  preceded  Middlebury's,  which  was  erected  in  1809. 


Easton,  Connecticut.  This  old  building,  erected  around  1810,  is 
typical  of  the  earlier  Greek  Revival  churches.  The  stark  sim- 
plicity and  pronounced  angularity  of  its  lines  mark  a  return  to 
the  style  derived  from  the  Greek  temple.  The  pilasters,  for  in- 
stance, are  Greek  Doric  instead  of  Roman  Tuscan  or  Ionic. 


Yale  Divinity  School  and  Chapel,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  was 
built  in  1932  by  Delano  and  Aldrich.  The  general  plan  is  dis- 
tinctly reminiscent  of  Thomas  Jefferson's  University  of  Virginia. 
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Very  often  the  upper  stories  of  these  steeples  were 
built  on  the  ground  and  then  hoisted  up  through  the  chim- 
ney-like tower.  This  was  done  in  the  building  of  the  Old 
North  Church  of  Boston,  where  the  spire  was  assembled  in 
the  fields  opposite  the  church  (now  closely  built  up  with 
tenements) .  When  the  steeple  of  the  First  Congregation- 
al Church  of  Shrewsbury,  Massachusetts,  blew  off  in  the 
hurricane  of  1938,  a  new  one  was  built  in  nearby  Wor- 
cester, trucked  to  the  church,  and  erected  thereon  in  the 
traditional  manner — only,  however,  here  it  was  hoisted  up 
from  the  outside  by  a  mammoth  crane.  At  the  Center 
Church  in  New  Haven  the  tower  was  built  in  sections 
within  the  brick  portion  and  then  raised. 

Carter  also  introduced  from  Georgia,  where  he  had 
lived  for  a  number  of  years  prior  to  1805, -7  an  element 
unique  to  American  church  buildings — the  mantelpiece 
portico.  It  proved  immensely  popular.  Instead  of  a  por- 
tico with  pillars  evenly  spaced  across  the  entire  front, 
Carter's  innovation  featured  two  columns  close-set  at  the 
corners,  with  nothing  in  between,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Renaissance  fireplaces  he  had  observed  in  the  South.  Such 
a  portico  is  seen  to  good  advantage  at  Templeton,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  in  its  copy  at  Fitzwilliam,  New  Hampshire. 
This  arrangement  sounds  most  peculiar,  but  the  actual  ap- 
pearance is  both  dignified  and  pleasing.  Interestingly, 
neither  Carter  nor  Benjamin  seems  to  have  done  much  to 
the  interior  arrangements  of  their  buildings ;  for  the  most 
part  they  concentrated  on  the  outside,  with  spectacularly 
beautiful  results. 

In  conclusion  we  may  say  that,  for  its  time  and  pur- 
pose, no  more  splendid  union  of  material,  design,  and  ap- 
peal has  been  created  than  the  New  England  church  at  its 
best.  The  Colonial  craftsman  never  lost  for  an  instant 
his  sense  of  material  and  proportion.     In  the  words  made 


In  the  South,  Carter  undoubtedly  saw  and  admired  the  designs 
and  the  buildings  of  Jefferson,  or  of  those  men  influenced  by 
Jefferson.  Bulfinch,  also,  during  his  long  sojourn  there  almost 
certainly  came  in  close  contact  with  Jefferson's  work. 
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famous  by  a  later  architect,28  form  followed  function  per- 
fectly. We  are  again  in  our  own  day  recapturing  this 
feeling  for  f unctionalism,  which  our  Victorian  forebears  so 
egregiously  lost.  Nevertheless,  such  are  the  cultus  and 
background  of  New  England  that  mere  f  unctionalism  is  not 
enough,  for  it  must  be  united  with  certain  architectural 
traditions  in  order  to  be  wholly  satisfying  and  successful.29 

The  New  England  church  building  stands  as  a  symbol 
of  spiritual  integrity,  displaying  solid  craftsmanship  and 
the  true  artist's  understanding  of  his  medium,  its  limi- 
tations and  possibilities.  What  Reims  and  Ely  are  to 
Gothic  architecture,  the  Colonial  meetinghouse  is  to  that 
of  America.  The  spirit  of  God  moved  mightily  in  them 
both. 


Louis  H.  Sullivan  (1856-1925),  properly  considered  the  father  of 
modern  American  architecture.  Like  the  Colonial  builders,  he 
conscientiously  studied  the  properties  of  modern  structural  mate- 
rials, and  designed  his  buildings  to  take  advantage  of  these  prop- 
erties in  the  most  efficient  and  pleasing  ways  possible. 
The  union  of  functionalism  and  architectural  tradition  reached 
a  happy  fruition  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Thomas  More  in  New 
Haven,  Connecticut.  The  building,  erected  in  the  mid-1930's, 
makes  full  use  of  various  metals,  plastics,  and  glass.  Yet  enough 
of  the  Colonial  motif  has  been  retained  so  that  the  building 
blends  harmoniously  with  the  neighborhood.  This  Colonial  flavor 
serves  as  a  "point  of  rest"  so  that  the  visitor  may  adjust  himself 
to  the  newer  designs.  Most  people  are  unable  to  adjust  to  an 
art  form  completely  outside  their  experience.  The  adjustment 
can  be  achieved,  however,  by  incorporating  into  the  new  form 
enough  of  the  old  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  two  experiences, 
thus  giving  the  beholder  something  solid  to  grasp. 


The  Strategic  Retreat  from 
Appomattox * 

by  William  A.  Russ,  Jr. 

The  surrender  of  Robert  E.  Lee  at  Appomattox  Court 
House  left  the  Southerners  in  a  hapless  situation,  for  their 
future  depended  upon  the  will  of  the  victorious  North. 
Soon,  however,  it  became  clear  that  Northern  opinion  was 
divided.  One  phase  was  represented  by  President  Andrew 
Johnson  who,  following  Lincoln's  example,  proceeded  to  of- 
fer generous  terms  to  the  South.  By  midsummer  of  1865, 
therefore,  the  recently  defeated  "rebels"  were  amazed  to 
find  that  the  President,  whom  they  had  hated  as  a  rene- 
gade, was  becoming  their  best  friend.  Within  a  year  an 
ex-captain  of  the  Confederate  army  could  write  to  Johnson 
a  letter  whose  contents  characterized  the  sentiments  of 
thousands  of  people  in  the  South: 

Twelve  months  ago  I  was  as  bitter  in  my  feelings  to- 
ward you  as  it  was  possible  for  man  to  be.  Regard- 
ing you  as  the  exponent  of  that  faction  in  the  North 
who  made,  and  Still  make,  it  their  religion  to  insult 
and  oppress  the  people  of  the  South.  I  do  not  enter- 
tain any  better  feelings  toward  that  party  now;  but 
as  for  yourself,  you  have  created  an  admiration  and 
enthusiasm  in  my  breast  that  really  astonished  my- 
self. I  look  upon  you  as  the  Savior  of  the  South — as 
the  only  barrier  that  has  stood,  and  still  stands  be- 
tween our  people  and  utter  ruin.  And  such  is  the 
opinion  of  all  with  whom  I  meet.  .  .  They  .  .  .  [heard  ?] 
you  with  the  profoundest  gratitude,  and  are  enthusi- 
astic over  your  heroic  Spirit.  .  .  We  have  not  yet  de- 


The  term  "strategic  retreat"  is  borrowed  with  thanks  and  with 
apologies  from  A.  M.  Schlesinger,  New  Viewpoints  in  American 
History  (N.  Y.,  1922),  p.  179.  Compare  also  Charles  H.  Mc- 
Ilwain,  The  American  Revolution:  A  Constitutional  Interpre- 
tation (N.  Y.,  1924),  pp.  192  ff.;  and  Carl  Becker,  The  Declar- 
ation of  Independence:  A  Study  in  the  History  of  Political 
Ideas  (N.  Y.,  1922),  pp.  80-135. 
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spaired  of  our  rights.  .  .  Nor  will  we  despair  so  long 
as  you  are  at  Washington  backed  by  the  Conservatives 
of  the  North  and  the  entire  South.2 

Thus  Johnson's  lenient  restoration  policy  indicated  to 
the  dispirited  Southerners  that  not  all  was  lost,  even  though 
they  had  been  crushed  militarily.  They  set  out,  as  a  re- 
sult, upon  the  first  phase  of  a  long  strategic  retreat  to 
evade  the  consequences  of  defeat.  The  weakness  in  this 
Southern  strategy  consisted  in  embarassing  the  President 
by  going  to  extremes  and  by  expecting  that  a  majority  of 
Northerners  would  quickly  forgive  and  forget,  after  listen- 
ing to  four  years  of  war  propaganda  against  the  "rebels." 

For  instance,  many  of  the  men  whom  the  restored 
states  sent  to  Congress  in  December,  1865  had  not  even 
been  pardoned;  in  addition,  the  legislatures  enacted  black 
codes  which  insulted  Northern  radicals  to  such  a  degree 
that  they  began  to  ask  who  had  won  the  war.  These 
Southern  acts  were  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  saving  the 
South  for  the  old  aristocrats,  who — the  radicals  feared, 
rightly  or  wrongly — would  unite  with  Copperhead  and  soft- 
money  Democrats  of  the  North  to  neutralize  the  victory 
which  industrial  capitalism  had  gained.  Soon  the  South- 
erners acquired  another  but  related  purpose,  namely,  to 
prevent  Negro-radical  domination. 

These  early  tactics  failed  because  the  radicals  had  at 
hand  a  very  easy  counterattack:  the  refusal  to  recognize 
presidential  restoration,  even  though  to  do  so  meant  a  break 
with  the  Lincoln  philosophy  which,  in  the  main,  Johnson 
was  following.  Congress  simply  excluded  the  Southern 
senators  and  representatives  when  they  appeared  in  De- 
cember, 1865.  Stalemated,  the  Southern  whites  could  do 
little  except  to  hold  their  lines,  hoping  for  a  change  in 
Northern  opinion.  The  passage  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment in  the  spring  of  1866  proved  that  congressional  senti- 
ment, at  least,  had  not  altered.     It  was  understood  that  if 


P.  M.  Cloud  to  Johnson,  Vicksburg,  April  21,  1866,  in  Andrew 
Johnson  Papers,  XCIII,  10845  (Library  of  Congress)  ;  compare 
Richmond  Enquirer  and  Examiner,  July  27,  1867. 
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the  Southern  states  accepted  the  amendment,  they  might 
be  admitted.  Obviously  a  new  retreat  was  necessary  if 
enfranchisement  of  Negroes  and  partial  disfranchisement 
of  whites  were  to  be  avoided. 

At  that  juncture  the  Southerners  might  have  capitu- 
lated;3 in  fact  some  observers  later  believed  that  a  capitu- 
lation would  have  been  the  better  part  of  wisdom.4  In- 
stead of  giving  in,  however,  the  conservatives  organized  a 
campaign  of  passive  resistance  against  the  amendment. 
Success  seemed  to  be  possible  because  (1)  they  believed  the 
President  would  and  could  help  them,  (2)  they  hoped  for  a 
revival  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  North,  and  (3)  they 
still  felt  unwhipped  spiritually.  This  phase  of  the  strate- 
gic retreat  consisted  in  a  refusal  to  ratify  the  fourteenth 
amendment:  every  state  of  the  former  Confederacy,  except 
Tennessee,  threw  it  back  with  cavalier  recalcitrance  into 
the  teeth  of  the  radicals. 

Both  forces  were  deadlocked  temporarily  until  North- 
ern sentiment  could  be  probed  in  the  fall  congressional  elec- 
tions of  1866.  Johnson  and  his  followers  decided  to  carry 
the  fight  in  defense  of  conservative  policy  to  the  people. 
As  part  of  the  campaign,  an  arm-in-arm  convention  was 
held  at  Philadelphia,  at  which  gathering  Northern  conserv- 
atives, Democrats,  and  Johnson  men  fraternized  with  for- 
mer "rebels."  This  spectacle  not  only  disgusted  the  radi- 
cals, but  enabled  them  to  declare  that  the  Union  was  faced 
with  a  new  phase  of  the  rebellion ;  and  that,  owing  to  John- 
son's traitorous  magnanimity,  the  hated  Confederates  were 


Some  did  wish  to  capitulate.  At  a  commencement  held  at  the 
University  of  Virginia,  General  Fitzhugh  Lee,  when  calLed  upon 
to  speak,  came  forward  and  said  amidst  applause:  "Ladies  and 
gentlemen:  There  is  a  small  village  in  this  good  old  State 
known  as  Appomattox  Court  House.  At  this  place  I  was  most 
forcibly  reminded,  on  the  9th  day  of  April,  1865,  that  I  had  noth- 
ing further  to  say.  I  thank  you  most  heartily  for  the  honor  you 
have  so  kindly  conferred  upon  me"  (Huntsville  [Ala.]  Advocate, 
July  11,  1866). 

For  example,  Friedrich  Hassaurek's  oration  before  the  Republi- 
can convention  at  Chicago  in  1868,  printed  in  the  Chicago  Times, 
May  22,  1868;  see  also  Savannah  Re-publican,  Sept.  2,  1867. 
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now  considering  themselves  on  a  plane  with  Unionists.5 
Radical  wrath  knew  no  bounds.  Behind  it  was  the  fear 
that  the  Southern  knack  at  politics  might  yet  defeat  the 
North. 

A  majority  of  Northern  voters  sided  with  the  radicals 
who  won  renewed  control  of  Congress.  At  once  the  victors 
in  the  election  determined  to  carry  out  what  they  consid- 
ered to  be  their  mandate:  they  would  disfranchise  enough 
of  the  leading  whites  and  enfranchise  all  the  Negroes  so  as 
to  form  a  Republican  party  in  the  South.  By  that  method 
the  Southern  knack  at  politics  was  to  be  outmaneuvered. 
In  the  words  of  Charles  D.  Drake,  the  radical  Senator  from 
Missouri:  "We  swapped  bullets  with  them  for  four  years, 
and  they  got  considerably  the  worst  of  the  bargain;  I  do 
not  propose  now  to  swap  ballots  with  them,  for  in  that 
dicker  we  should  be  sure  to  lose."6 

Stunned  by  the  defeat  of  the  Johnson  program  in  the 
fall  elections  of  1866,  the  conservatives  of  the  South  were 
like  a  bewildered  army,  which,  with  divided  leadership,  was 
frantically  searching  for  some  scheme  to  fend  off  the  next 


Compare  New  York  Christian  Advocate,  Sept.  13  and  20,  1866; 
Annual  Cyclopaedia,  1866,  pp.  507,  519,  524;  Cincinnati  Western 
Christian  Advocate,  Nov.  28,  1866;  St.  Louis  Missouri  Democrat, 
Aug.  1,  1867;  New  York  Methodist,  March  23,  1867;  Chicago 
Tribune,  Feb.  14  and  April  21,  1867,  and  Jan.  21,  1868;  New 
Orleans  Republican,  Apr.  11,  1867;  Gov.  A.  J.  Hamilton  of 
Texas  to  General  Philip  Sheridan,  Jan.  17,  1866,  in  House  Ex. 
Doc.  57  (40  Cong.  2  Sess.),  p.  19;  ibid.,  pp.  22-23,  27-63,  95-144; 
G.  W.  Ashburn  to  Thaddeus  Stevens,  May  29,  1866,  in  Thaddeus 
Stevens  Papers,  VIII,  54115  (Library  of  Congress)  ;  speech  of 
Stevens  at  Bedford,  Pa.,  Sept.  4,  1866,  in  pamphlet  form,  in  ibid., 
p.  54196;  speeches  of  Sidney  Clarke  of  Kansas  and  Glenni  W. 
Scofield  of  Pennsylvania  in  Henry  Wilson,  History  of  the  Re- 
construction Measures  of  the  Thirty-ninth  and  Fortieth  Cong- 
resses, 1865-68  (Hartford,  1868),  pp.  91  and  96;  Cincinnati 
Gazette,  Jan.  17,  1867;  Boston  Traveller,  Feb.  14  and  18,  and 
March  18,  1867;  New  York  Nation,  Jan.  17,  1867;  and  Boston- 
Transcript,  April  3,  1867. 

Quoted  by  Cincinnati  Gazette,  Jan.  19,  1867.  See  ibid.,  Jan.  17, 
1867;  Frederick  Douglass,  "An  Appeal  to  Congress  for  Impai'tial 
Suffrage,"  in  Atlantic  Monthly,  XIX  (Jan.,  1867),  112  ff.;  and 
Boston  Traveller,  Feb.  14,  1867. 
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onslaught.  The  onslaught  which  soon  came  was  the  mili- 
tary reconstruction  laws  of  March,  1867.  These  acts  di- 
vided the  South  into  five  military  districts,  disfranchised 
the  leading  whites,  enfranchised  the  Negroes,  ordered  the 
writing  of  radical  state  constitutions,  and  provided  for  the 
erection  of  loyal  state  governments  under  military  super- 
vision. 

The  passage  of  the  bills  over  the  presidential  veto 
caused  a  universal  feeling  of  horror  in  the  South  at  the 
thought  of  Negro  domination.  Some  Southerners  decided 
the  game  was  up,  and  so  proceeded  to  accept  stoically  what 
they  could  not  prevent,7  while  others  determined  to  pay  no 
attention  to  politics  thereafter.8  The  largest  group,  how- 
ever, wished  to  oppose  the  looming  danger,  but  knew  not 
how  to  do  so.  "What  Do  They  Want?"  asked  the  New 
Orleans  Crescent.  The  South,  it  declared,  had  danced  to 
every  radical  tune,  and  yet  reconstruction  was  no  nearer.9 
Later  it  said : 

The  South  has  her  head  now  in  the  mouth  of  the  radi- 
cal lion.  The  beast  is  untamed  and  hungry;  the  vic- 
tim is  an  unwilling  exhibitor  of  intrepidity  without  the 
protective  benefit  of  a  red  hot  poker  with  which  to 
command  the  peace.  The  beast's  teeth  shine  in  a 
snowy  necklace  around  the  throat  of  the  victim,  whose 
voice  is  smothered  in  an  awful  cavern  of  jaws.  The 
great  and  ravenous  brute  shakes  his  horrid  mane, 
lashes  his  fearful  tail,  index  animi,  and  utters  threat- 
ening roars.  .  .  10 

The  New  York  World,  which  was  a  leading  pro-South- 
ern journal  in  the  North,  talked  of  resistance  by  force,  but 
added :  "The  only  good  reason  for  not  appealing  to  arms 
in  this  conjuncture  is  the  hopelessness  of  success."11     The 

7  Compare  the  advice  of  former  Governor  Joseph  E.  Brown  of 
Georgia  in  Charleston  Mercury,  Feb.  28,  1867,  and  of  Brown  in 
Savannah  Republican,  Apr.  12,  1867. 

8  For  instance,  Memphis  Avalanche,  Jan.  1,  1867. 

9  Jan.  15,  1867.  See  also  Jan.  1,  13,  and  Feb.  3;  and  "What  of  the 
Night?"  in  Richmond  Enquirer,  Feb.  2,  1867. 

10  Jan.  20,  1867. 

11  Feb.  26,  1867.     See  also  Feb.  23  and  March  4.     For  a  discussion 
of  the  possibilities  of  the  use  of  force  by  the  Southerners,  see 
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high  command  of  the  conservatives,  both  north  and  south, 
had  been  taken  aback  at  the  extremism  of  the  radical  pro- 
gram.12 Nevertheless  the  irreconcilables  began  to  organ- 
ize for  a  new  phase  of  the  strategic  retreat. 

As  the  South  writhed,  Northern  radicals  purred  with 
satisfaction.  Augustus  Brandegee,  congressman  from 
Connecticut,  said  that  the  first  military  reconstruction  bill 
began  "at  the  point  where  Grant  left  off  the  work  at  Ap- 
pomattox Court-House."13  The  St.  Louis  Missouri  Demo- 
crat thought  that  until  recently  it  appeared  as  though 
"Grant  [had]  surrendered  to  Lee;"14  and  added  that  the 
"South,  for  the  third  time  since  the  surrender  of  Lee,  has 
her  destiny  in  her  own  hands."15  Most  radicals  believed 
that  at  long  last  the  Civil  War  had  been  won.  Those  who 
felt  that  way  underestimated  the  South's  ingenuity  at  evad- 
ing the  toils  that  were  set  for  it.10 

With  the  passage  of  the  military  reconstruction  laws, 
the  strategic  retreat  took  several  tacks.  One  was  the  pro- 
posal known  as  the  "North  Carolina  Plan  of  Adjustment," 
also  called  the  "New  Confederate  Movement."17     The  pro- 


William  A.  Russ,  Jr.,  "Was  There  Danger  of  a  Second  Civil  War 
during  Reconstruction?"  in  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Review, 
XXV  (June,  1938)  39-59. 
l-  For  various  reactions,  see  Richmond  Enquirer,  Feb.  2,  27,  and 
March  1,  1867;  Atlanta  Daily  Intelligencer,  Feb.  13,  14,  23,  26, 
March  2,  7,  13,  1867;  Augusta  (Ga.)  Constitutionalist,  Feb.  19, 
1867;  New  Orleans  Times,  Feb.  24,  March  11  and  17,  1867; 
Charleston  Mercury,  Feb.  11,  March  1,  4,  11,  1867;  clipping  from 
Charlottesville  Chronicle,  Feb.  26,  1867,  in  John  Sherman 
Papers,  CXVI,  26883  (Library  of  Congress)  ;  Chicago  Tribune, 
March  11,  1867;  New  Orleans  Crescent,  July  2,  1867;  Memphis 
Avalanche,  March  2,  1867;  and  New  York  Nation,  March  14, 
1867. 

13  Quoted  by  Wilson,  History  of  Reconstruction,  op.  cit.,  p.  338. 

14  Feb.  16,  1867. 

15  March  30,  1867.  On  March  4  it  characterized  the  first  military 
law  as  "the  Gettysburg  of  the  political  conflict,  if  not  the  crash 
at  Petersburg  or  the  final  surrender  at  Appomattox." 

10  Compare  John  W.  Forney  in  Philadelphia  Press,  March  19,  April 
2  and  15,  1867. 

17  Discussed  by  Savannah  Republican,  Feb.  9,  1867;  Richmond  En- 
quirer,  Feb.   4,   1867;    Augusta  Constitutionalist,   Feb.   8,   1867; 
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ponents  of  this  scheme  offered  a  compromise,  in  the  form 
of  a  constitutional  amendment,  which,  among  other  things, 
would  accept  Negro  enfranchisement  in  return  for  no  dis- 
franchisement of  whites.  The  idea  was  born  without  much 
hope  and  died  without  much  notice.  Another  scheme  was 
to  call  the  Johnson  (that  is,  the  conservative)  state  legis- 
latures into  session  in  order  to  execute  the  first  military 
law  before  the  generals  had  time  to  put  it  into  force.18 
This  suggestion,  which  would  accept  radical  reconstruction 
but  keep  it  in  Southern  hands,  was  killed  by  the  second 
military  reconstruction  bill,  also  passed  in  March,  1867.  It 
was  clear  that  conservatives  must  concoct  better  tactics 
than  these  if  they  were  to  save  themselves  from  Negro 
rule  and  radical  government. 

A  third  device  was  to  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  Court  was  looked  upon  as  a  shield  and  buckler  by 
beleagured  Southerners  who  hoped  against  hope  that  it 
would  shatter  radical  aims  by  means  of  judicial  review. 
It  had  a  conservative  majority  of  one19  and  had  taken  a 
moderate  stand  in  the  Milligan  case,  a  decision  which  was 
later  used  by  conservatives  to  prove  that  the  reconstruction 
acts  were  unconstitutional.20     Leading  conservative  papers, 


Chicago  Tribune,  Feb.  6  and  14,  1867;  Cincinnati  Gazette,  Jan. 

2,  1867;  New  York  Nation,  Jan.  17,  1867;  New  Orleans  Times, 
Feb.  7,  1867;  and  Boston  Traveller,  Feb.  18,  1867.  See  also  Ed- 
ward McPherson,  A  Hand-Book  of  Politics  for  1868  (Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  1868),  p.  258. 

See  New  Orleans  Crescent,  Feb.  25,  March  1,  18,  1867;  Richmond 
Enquirer,  March  8,  9,  11,  12,  13,  1867;  Boston  Transcript,  April 

3,  1867;  Thomas  Cottman  to  John  Sherman,  March  6,  1867,  in 
John  Sherman  Papers,  CXVII,  26950;  H.  G.  Fant  to  "Hon.  John 
Shearman,"  March  11,  1867,  in  ibid.,  p.  27069;  John  Minor  Botts 
to  Charles  Sumner,  March  7,  1867,  in  Charles  Sumner  Papers, 
CLIV,  99  (Widener  Library)  ;  Lewis  Webb  to  Sumner,  March  5, 
1867,  in  ibid.,  p.  95;  and  Samuel  D.  Campline  to  Thaddeus 
Stevens,  March  5,  1867,  in  Thaddeus  Stevens  Papers,  IX,  54376. 
Congress  had  already  ordered  that  the  personnel  of  the  Court  be 
reduced  to  seven.  This  enactment  led  the  New  York  World,  Feb. 
27,  1867,  to  point  out  that  if  one  member  died  there  would  be  a 
tie;  therefore,  "the  Conservative  advantage  ...  is  held  by  the 
slender  thread  of  a  single  life." 

4  Wallace  2   (1866). 
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both  Northern  and  Southern,  like  the  New  York  World, 
Charleston  Courier,  New  Orleans  Crescent,  Richmond  En- 
quirer (and  its  successor,  the  Richmond  Enquirer  and  Ex- 
aminer) ,  and  Louisville  Journal,  preached  that  the  military 
laws  must  be  sent  to  the  courts  which,  without  doubt,  would 
declare  them  null  and  void.21  All  were  in  favor  of  an  ap- 
peal to  the  judiciary,  although,  as  the  Crescent  asked,  could 
"the  Supreme  Court  be  invoked  in  time  to  save  us  from 
negro  suffrage?"22     Many  others  had  similar  doubts.23 

Northern  radicals  ridiculed  the  plan.24  Nevertheless, 
several  cases  were  made  up,  the  chief  ones  being  Mississip- 
pi vs.  President  Johnson  and  General  Ord,  and  Georgia  vs. 
Stanton  and  Pope.25  The  Supreme  Court,  however,  did  not 
wish  to  get  itself  entangled  in  the  political  question  and  so 
refused  to  file  the  cases.26  Once  again  a  promising  tactic 
in  the  strategic  retreat  had  come  a  cropper.  The  Chicago 
Tribune  was  delighted  at  the  Court's  refusal  to  act,  and  de- 
clared joyfully:  "The  last  formidable  obstacle  to  recon- 
struction seems  to  have  been  removed."27     It  was  well  that 


Compare  Richmond  Enquirer,  Jan.  1,  Feb.  23,  25,  and  March  9, 
1867;  New  York  World,  Jan.  1,  Feb.  27,  April  11,  1867;  Charles- 
ton Courier,  Jan.  5,  1867;  New  Orleans  Crescent,  Feb.  19  and  25, 
1867 ;  Louisville  Journal,  March  20  and  29,  1867. 
March  10,  1867.     See  also  March  4. 

See  New  Orleans  Times,  March  20,  1867;  Charleston  Courier, 
March  28,  1867;  and  Herschel  V.  Johnson  in  Atlanta  Daily  Intel- 
ligencer, July  16,  1867. 

For  instance,  New  York  Herald,  Jan.  20,  April  3  and  10,  1867; 
New  York  Times,  April  8,  1867;  and  New  York  Nation,  April  11, 
1867. 

4  Wallace  475  (1867)  and  6  Wallace  50  (1867).  See  also  Rich- 
mond Enquirer,  April  6,  1867. 

Discussed  by  New  Orleans  Crescent,  March  13,  1867;  Charleston 
Mercury,  April  16,  30  and  May  9,  1867;  Richmond  Enquirer, 
April  6,  1867;  Cincinnati  Commercial,  April  17,  1867;  Chicago 
Tribune,  April  20,  May  2  and  15,  1867;  Philadelphia  Press,  April 
16,  1867;  and  Governor  Charles  Jenkins  of  Georgia  to  J.  S.  Black, 
May  8,  1867,  in  J.  S.  Black  Papers,  XLV,  58613  (Library  of 
Congress). 

May  15,  1867.  For  Southern  disappointment,  see  Charleston 
Mercury,  May  10  and  Sept.  28,  1867;  New  York  World,  April  11, 
1867;  New  Orleans  Crescent,  May  17,  1867;  Atlanta  Daily  Intel- 
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the   Tribune  said   "seems,"  because  the  whites  had   still 
other  tricks  in  reserve. 

Again  the  die-hards  lost  supporters.  Some  went  Re- 
publican, bag  and  baggage.  When  James  Longstreet  an- 
nounced his  decision  to  cease  the  hopeless  struggle  and  to 
join  the  victorious  party,  the  Baton  Rouge  Advocate,  typi- 
cal of  many  others,  asserted : 

If  Longstreet  has  gone  to  the  Radicals  he  is  dead  to  us, 
and  we  draw  a  veil,  behind  which  is  all  that  is  bright 
and  glorious  of  our  Confederate  General.  Beyond  the 
screen  a  Longstreet  may  participate  in  the  wild  dev- 
iltry of  the  bitter  oppression  of  his  people,  but  there 
will  be  few  to  follow  him  in  his  wild  career.  There 
will  be  few  who  will  care  to  recognize  in  the  future 
Radical  leader  the  man  who  led  our  ragged  hosts  into 
the  very  jaws  of  death  in  defence  of  his  country  .  .  . 
"good-bye  Longstreet."28 

Another  group,  mainly  Virginians  led  by  the  Rich- 
mond Whig,  offered  to  compromise  with  the  radicals  as  the 
lesser  of  two  evils.  While  these  so-called  Cooperationists 
did  not  become  Republican,  their  willingness  to  make  terms 
with  their  opponents  brought  them  nothing  but  scorn  from 
the  irreconcilables.29  Later  the  Whig  changed  its  mind 
and  returned  to  the  ranks  of  the  unreconstructed. 

Handicapped  by  internal  divisions  and  by  new  deser- 
tions, the  Southern  whites  drew  their  forces  together  for  a 
new  effort  which  was  to  be  based  on  masterly  inactivity. 
This  policy  was  to  consist  of  three  tactical  moves:     (1) 

ligencer,  June  1   and  6,   1867;   and  Louisville  Journal,   April   1, 
1867. 

28  Quoted  by  Richmond  Enquirer  and  Examiner,  July  26,  1867.  For 
similar  comments,  see  Richmond  Whig,  June  12,  1867 ;  Iverson  L. 
Harris  to  Dawson  A.  Walker,  in  Atlanta  Daily  Intelligencer, 
Sept.  25,  1867;  Charleston  Mercury,  March  1,  1867;  A.  G.  Brown 
of  Mississippi  in  Richmond  Whig,  Sept.  5,  1867;  and  Savannah 
Republican,  July  2,  1867. 

29  For  the  Cooperationist  movement,  see  Richmond  Whig,  April  22, 
May  2,  June  12,  19,  22,  24,  Aug.  22,  Oct.  1  and  7,  1867;  Richmond 
Enquirer,  April  23,  June  22,  July  5  and  8,  1867;  Richmond  En- 
quirer and  Examiner,  July  21,  23,  Aug.  2,  3,  5,  6,  10,  and  15, 
1867. 
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registration  of  all  whites  who  were  eligible  and  who  were 
conservative  in  viewpoint;  (2)  organization  work  among 
the  Negroes  so  as  to  persuade  them  to  vote  with  the  white 
element;  (3)  appeals  to  President  Johnson  for  aid.  The 
idea  was  to  defeat  radical  reconstruction  in  order  to  remain 
under  military  rule,  for  under  military  rule  the  officials 
would  at  least  be  white.30  Once  again  it  was  viewed  as  a 
last-ditch  fight.31  Said  the  Augusta  Constitutionalist: 
"Powerful  as  Congress  is,  it  is  not  powerful  enough  to  mur- 
der us.  Weak  as  we  are,  we  are  not  too  weak  to  commit 
suicide."32 

In  June,  1867  the  campaign  to  organize  and  to  register 
all  enfranchised  whites  began  in  earnest.  Even  the  dis- 
franchised leaders  aided  in  the  crusade  by  making  speeches 
and  performing  similar  work.  "Organize !  Watch ! ! 
Work ! ! !"  exhorted  the  Richmond  Enquirer.33  The  spirit 
of  the  effort  can  be  gauged  by  the  rhetoric  of  the  Richmond 
Southern  Opinion:  "Is  the  fight  ended?  Was  the  sur- 
render at  Appomattox  Court-house  an  abdication  and  re- 
nunciation now  and  forever  by  the  Southern  people?  No! 
Not  at  all.  The  struggle  is  but  yet  in  its  incipient  stages. 
It  requires  but  unity  and  constancy  among  us  to  yet  achieve 


30  This  attitude  was  discussed  from  various  angles  in  Governor 
Charles  Jenkins  of  Georgia  to  Andrew  Johnson,  Nov.  22,  1867,  in 
Johnson  Papers,  CXXIV,  17951;  Raleigh  Standard,  Nov.  28, 
1867;  Richmond  Enquirer  and  Examiner,  Aug.  8,  1867;  Chicago 
Times,  July  26,  1867;  Atlanta  Daily  Intelligencer,  April  16, 
1867;  Charleston  Mercury,  April  16,  1867;  New  Orleans  Crescent, 
July  23,  Aug.  30,  and  Nov.  2,  1867;  New  York  Herald,  Aug.  31, 
1867;  and  Vicksburg  (Miss.)   Herald,  Sept.  21,  1867. 

31  See  Atlanta  Daily  Intelligencer,  June  1,  13,  25,  July  16,  and  Aug. 
17,  1867;  and  Richmond  Enquirer,  June  12,  1867. 

32  Clipped  by  Richmond  Enquirer,  April  23,  1867.  See  also  Charles- 
ton Mercury,  May  21,  22,  and  Aug.  2,  1867;  Charleston  Courier, 
Aug.  6,  1867;  Vicksburg  (Miss.)  Herald  and  Mississippian,  Aug. 
2,  1867;  and  Philadelphia  Press,  Nov.  13,  1867. 

",;{  June  27,  1867.  Similar  exhortations  can  be  found  in  ibid.,  June 
20,  28,  July  1,  2,  3,  4,  1867;  Atlanta  Daily  Intelligencer,  June  4, 
1867;  Augusta  Constitutionalist,  June  18,  1867;  Neio  Orleans 
Crescent,  July  9,  10,  and  13,  1867;  Savannah  Republican,  July  1, 
1867;  and  Fredericksburg  (Va.)  News,  July  12  and  Sept.  23, 
1867. 
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a  triumph."34  Those  not  disabled  by  the  reconstruction  acts 
were  urged  to  register  in  order  to  vote  the  radical  conven- 
tions down;  conservative  meetings  and  conferences  were 
held  to  whip  up  enthusiasm ;  and  editors  outdid  themselves 
in  pleas  for  a  united  front.35 

Contemporaneous  with  the  campaign  to  organize  all 
enfranchised  whites  was  another  one  whose  purpose  was  to 
swing  the  newly  enfranchised  Negroes  into  the  conserva- 
tive party;  in  that  way  it  was  hoped  to  win  a  majority  of 
voters  against  radical  reconstruction.  Had  large  numbers 
of  blacks  followed  their  former  masters  instead  of  listening 
to  the  carpetbaggers,  this  phase  of  the  strategic  retreat 
might  have  succeeded. 

The  attempt  to  persuade  the  Negroes  to  vote  with  the 
whites  began  early.  Even  before  the  military  laws  were 
passed  many  aristocrats  perceived  the  unpleasant  necessity 
of  catering  to  the  freedmen  in  order  to  make  Democrats 
out  of  them.  Yet,  though  he  granted  the  need  of  doing  so, 
could  a  proud  planter  stomach  the  degradation  of  appealing 
to  his  ex-slaves  for  votes?  Evidently  the  radicals  thought 
that  Southerners  would  not  so  stoop  to  conquer;  but  the 
radicals  were  wrong.  Distasteful  as  such  procedure  might 
be,  it  was  already  going  on  in  Tennessee.  Said  the  unre- 
constructed Memphis  Avalanche  early  in  1867 :  "We  have 
no  dread  whatever  of  the  negro  vote.  The  negroes  of  the 
South  all  know  who  are  their  friends  .  .  .  Does  the  [radical 
St.  Louis  Missouri]  Democrat  think  the  Southern  people 
apprehend  for  a  moment  that  they  could  not  influence  the 
votes  of  such  simple  beings?  .  .  .  We  respect  a  negro  more 
than  we  do  a  Radical."36 

Southern  leaders  were  strangely  sanguine  about  their 
ability  to  control  the  Negro  vote,  and  yet  many  thought  it 


34  Clipped  by  Nashville  Press  and  Times,  July  30,  1867. 

35  Compare  Vicksburg  (Miss.)  Herald,  Sept.  1,  7,  19,  24,  29,  Oct.  1, 
17  and  18,  1867;  letter  of  Governor  Jonathan  Worth  of  North 
Carolina  in  Charleston  Mercury,  Aug.  8,  1867;  and  Atlanta  Daily 
Intelligencer,  Aug.  2,  18,  Sept.  4,  6,  Oct.  4,  25,  Nov.  2,  1867. 

36  Jan.  5,  1867. 
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could  be  done.37  The  Louisville  Journal  commented :  "As 
the  radicals  will  have  black  suffrage,  may  it  pierce  them  as 
a  spear!"38  Soon  the  work  of  endeavoring  to  organize  the 
freedmen  into  the  white  party  was  going  on  apace;  at 
meetings  with  the  blacks  conservative  orators  gave  "Good 
advice  to  the  newly  enfranchised."39  Pleas  of  all  kinds 
were  made  to  the  ignorant  Negroes.40  This  sort  of  work 
did  not  appeal  to  many  aristocrats,41  but  it  was  carried  on 
because  white  leaders  thought  it  was  necessary  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  white  supremacy.  E.  A.  Pollard  was  quoted 
as  having  said:  "Negro  suffrage  is  a  dirty  weapon;  but 
you  have  put  it  in  our  hands,  and  we  mean  to  beat  your 
brains  out  with  it."42  Others,  like  the  Liberty  (Miss.) 
Southern  Herald,  were  willing  to  carry  the  policy  out  to  its 
logical  conclusion  by  giving  all  offices  to  the  blacks;  "for 
what  Southern  man  would  not  rather  see  our  offices  filled 
by  decent  and  respectable  negroes  [who  were  subservient  to 


Discussed,  pro  and  con,  by  New  York  World,  May  18,  1867; 
New  York  Nation,  Aug.  8,  1867;  New  Orleans  Crescent,  March 
7  and  20,  1867 ;  and  St.  Louis  Missouri  Democrat,  Aug.  8,  1867. 
April  15,  1867.  For  similar  sentiments,  see  Governor  B.  F. 
Perry  of  South  Carolina  in  Raleigh  Standard,  June  6,  1867; 
General  P.  G.  T.  Beauregard  in  Philadelphia  Press,  April  2, 
1867;  and  Atlanta  Daily  Intelligencer,  Sept.  25,  1867. 
Richmond  Enquirer,  April  16,  1867.  See  also  Atlanta  Daily  In- 
telligencer, April  23,  24,  25  and  May  18,  1867. 
Compare  Vicksburg  (Miss.)  Herald,  April  24  and  27,  1867;  New 
Orleans  Crescent,  March  21,  May  8,  14,  and  June  8,  1867;  New 
York  Times,  May  20,  1867;  Richmond  Enquirer,  April  2  and  10, 
1867 ;  speech  of  Rev.  Dr.  Burrows  in  Charleston  Courier,  April 
29,  1867;  former  Governor  Joseph  E.  Brown  in  Milledgeville 
(Ga.)  Federal  Union,  clipped  by  Atlanta  Daily  Intelligencer, 
June  13,  1867;  W.  W.  Boyce,  "The  South,"  in  De  Bow's  Review 
(July-August,  1867),  pp.  10-16;  Indianapolis  Herald,  May  27, 
1867;  and  Richmond  Whig,  Oct.  18  and  19,  1867. 
For  comments,  see  Mobile  Advertiser,  clipped  by  Indianapolis 
Journal,  March  27,  1867;  Griffin  (Ga.)  Union,  Wilmington  (N. 
C.)  Journal,  and  Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Despatch,  clipped  by  ibid., 
March  28,  1867;  and  Weldon  (Ga.)  State,  clipped  by  Raleigh 
Standard,  April  20,  1867. 

Quoted   by   New   York    Tribune,    May   13,   1867.     Compare   New 
York  Times,  May  20,  1867. 
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the   whites],   than   by   the    Puritanical   and   hypocritical 
Yankees?"43 

The  attempt  to  wean  the  Negro  into  the  conservative 
party  was  not  lost  upon  the  radicals  who  ridiculed  the 
whites  bitterly,44  and  who  then  proceeded  with  counter 
measures.  Such  measures  included  the  promise  of  forty 
acres  and  a  mule,  appeals  to  rich  men  in  the  North  for 
money  to  be  used  for  campaigning,  and  the  despatch  of 
leading  Republicans  to  the  South  for  the  purpose  of  making 
speeches  to  the  freedmen.  In  the  contest  the  radicals  won 
simply  because  they  had  more  to  promise  the  Negro,  who 
listened  politely  to  Old  Massa  and  then  joined  the  Loyal 
League.45     Nevertheless  the  whites  continued  to  do  mis- 


43  Clipped  by  Boston  Transcript,  April  22,  1867.  Compare  Savan- 
nah Republican,  Nov.  14  and  23,  1867. 

44  New  York  Herald,  April  23,  1867;  Indianapolis  Journal,  April  29, 
1867;  Philadelphia  Press,  May  7,  1867;  and  Savannah  Republi- 
can, April  4,  1867. 

45  Various  phases  of  this  problem  were  discussed  by  Philadelphia 
Press,  March  26,  29,  April  20  and  May  11,  1867;  Richmond  En- 
quirer, April  19,  20,  24,  27,  29,  May  16,  18,  21,  22,  June  13,  14, 
15,  17,  1867;  Atlanta  Daily  Intelligencer,  May  1,  11,  22,  25,  June 
2,  July  6,  Aug.  17,  24,  1867;  New  York  Post,  April  3  and  24, 
1867;  Boston  Transcript,  April  11,  1867;  New  York  Tribune, 
April  10  and  May  16,  1867;  G.  Gordon  Adam  to  Charles  Sumner, 
April  19,  1867,  in  Charles  Sumner  Papers,  LXXXI,  124;  E.  L. 
Plumb  to  Charles  Sumner,  March  20,  1867,  in  ibid.,  pp.  19  ff.; 
C.  G.  Baylor  to  ,  March  26,  1867,  in  Benjamin  But- 
ler Papers,  uncatalogued  (Library  of  Congress)  ;  "Ward"  to 
E.  M.  Stanton,  May  14,  1867,  in  E.  M.  Stanton  Pap.ers,  XXXII, 
56419  (Library  of  Congress)  ;  Cincinnati  Western  Christian  Ad- 
vocate, June  5,  1867;  New  York  Methodist,  March  23,  1867;  T. 
W.  Conway  to  S.  P.  Chase,  April  23,  1867,  in  S.  P.  Chase  Papers, 
XCVIII,  6744  (Library  of  Congress)  ;  report  of  funds  collected 
for  radical  missionary  work  by  R.  C.  Schenck,  chairman  of  the 
Radical  Republican  Congressional  Committee,  in  Atlanta  Daily 
Intelligencer,  Aug.  17,  1867;  New  York  National  Anti-Slavery 
Standard,  July  20,  1867;  Nevj  Orleans  Republican,  Aug.  2,  1867; 
New  Orleans  Crescent,  April  7  and  20,  1867;  Richmond  Enquirer 
and  Examiner,  Sept.  5,  6,  Oct.  5,  8,  9,  1867;  New  York  Times, 
March  16,  1867;  Augusta  Constitutionalist,  March  15,  1867;  and 
Charleston  Courier,  May  4,  1867. 
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sionary  work  among  the  blacks  until  election  day.40  Then 
when  the  freedmen  voted  radical — that  is,  to  hold  conven- 
tions— the  whites  admitted  sadly  that  another  phase  of  the 
retreat  had  failed.  Some  editors  waxed  bitter  and  pre- 
dicted a  war  of  races;  a  few  talked  of  moving  all  Negroes 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River;  and  the  Richmond  Whig 
begin  a  campaign  of  enticing  industry  and  Northern  labor- 
ers into  Virginia  in  order  to  outnumber  the  black  voters.47 

At  this  point  in  the  strategic  retreat  many  South- 
erners admitted  that  they  had  used  every  device  they  could 
think  of  and  that  they  were  at  the  end  of  their  string. 
Failure  to  organize  the  Negro  into  the  white  party  and 
failure  to  prevent  the  elimination  of  large  numbers  of  lead- 
ing whites  from  politics  left  only  one  recourse,  namely,  to 
depend  upon  presidential  aid.  The  whites  had  been  taught 
to  lean  upon  Andrew  Johnson  ever  since,  in  the  summer 
of  1865,  he  urged  them  to  accept  pardons  and  to  organize 
state  governments  under  his  theory  of  restoration.48  In 
spite  of  repeated  setbacks,  both  on  their  part  and  on  his, 
the  Southern  whites  still  expected  his  support.  Some  said 
he  would  refuse  to  execute  the  military  laws,49  but  he  per- 
ceived that  such  action  would  lead  to  his  impeachment  and 
that  the  radicals  would  be  delighted  to  be  presented  with 
an  excuse  for  removing  him  from  office.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  could  and  did  do  all  in  his  power  so  to  administer 
the  laws  as  to  aid  the  whites  in  their  efforts  to  frustrate 
radical  plans. 


Compare  Atlanta  Daily  Intelligencer,  Oct.  24,  25,  26,  1867;  and 
Richmond  Whig,  Oct.  18,  19,  1867. 

Richmond  Whig,  Oct.  22,  23,  26,  28,  Nov.  19,  Dec.  6,  14,  16,  1867; 
Richmond  Enquirer  and  Examiner,  Oct.  28,  and  30,  1867;  Charles- 
ton Mercury,  Oct.  30,  1867;  Memphis  Avalanche,  July  17  and  18, 
1867;  Wm.  H.  Brooks  to  Benjamin  Butler,  Nov.  21,  1867,  in 
B.enjamin  Butler  Papers,  uncatalogued,  Library  of  Congress; 
F.  Sykes  to  Butler,  Dec.  6,  1867,  in  ibid.;  A.  W.  Dillard  to 
Andrew  Johnson,  Jan.  24,  1868,  in  Johnson  Papers,  CXXX,  19073. 
Compare  Savannah  Republican,  Sept.  2,  1867;  Boston  Advertiser, 
March  16,  1867;  and  Chicago  Tribune,  Jan.  21,  1868. 
For  instance,  Memphis  Avalanche,  March  7,  1867;  letter  of 
Herschel  V.  Johnson  in  Atlanta  Daily  Intelligencer,  July  16, 
1867;  and  Richmond  Whig,  July  16^  1867. 
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The  President's  first  chance  to  help  his  friends  in  the 
South  emerged  out  of  the  wording  of  the  first  two  military 
reconstruction  laws  which  were  so  ambiguously  phrased 
that  the  generals  in  the  five  districts  were  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand whom  to  disfranchise.  Attorney  General  Henry 
Stanbery,  who  was  given  the  task  of  interpreting  the  legis- 
lation, consumed  so  much  time  that  radicals  felt  sure  he 
was  deliberately  sabotaging  their  work.50  When  his  deci- 
sions were  finally  made,  they  opened  so  many  loopholes 
that  thousands  of  Confederates  would  be  allowed  to  reg- 
ister and  to  vote  if  his  interpretations  stood.  The  New 
York  Tribune  declared  that  Stanbery's  opinions  cut  "the 
heart  out  of  the  Military  bill;"51  and  at  once  Thaddeus 
Stevens  advised  Congress  to  convene  in  order  to  undo  Stan- 
bery's work.52 

The  meeting  of  Congress  in  special  session  resulted  in 
the  third  military  law  of  July,  1867,  which  sewed  up  all  the 
leaks  that  Stanbery  had  uncovered.53  The  soldiers  who 
were  acting  as  registrars  of  voters  in  the  five  districts  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  disfranchise  all  the  whites  they 
could.  Once  again  the  radicals  declared  that  finally  the 
Civil  War  had  been  won.  The  President,  however,  still  had 
several  counter  moves  at  his  disposal.  For  example,  he 
could  remove  radically  inclined  generals  and  officials  in  the 
five  districts;  and  he  did  remove  Generals  Sheridan,  Pope, 
and  Swayne,  much  to  the  relief  of  conservatives  and  to  the 
disgust  of  radicals.54  Moreover  he  later  dismissed  Secre- 
tary of  War  E.  M.  Stanton  from  his  official  family. 


Compare  Philadelphia  Press,  May  17,  1867. 

June  17,  1867.  See  also  June  19;  and  New  York  Herald,  June  17 
and  18,  1867. 

Philadelphia  Press,  June  17,  1867;  and  see  A.  R.  Thayer  to  Ed- 
ward McPherson,  July  1,  1867,  in  Edward  McPherson  Papers, 
IX,  70564   (Library  of  Congress). 

New  Orleans  Crescent,  July  16,  1867;  New  York  World,  Jan.  7, 
1868.  For  information  on  the  procedure  whereby  disfranchise- 
ment was  carried  out,  see  William  A.  Russ,  Jr.,  "Registration  and 
Disfranchisement  under  Radical  Reconstruction,"  in  The  Missis- 
sippi Valley  Historical  Review,  XXI  (Sept.,  1934)  163  ff. 
Chicago  Journal,  Aug.  28,  1867;  New  York  Tribune,  Aug.  26  and 
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Removing  radical  generals  and  officials  was  not  enough 
to  save  the  conservative  cause.  When,  late  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1867,  it  became  clear  that  the  Negroes  would  not 
listen  to  the  planters,  the  latter  began  to  call  for  the  Presi- 
dent's final  ace  card,  namely,  the  use  of  his  pardoning  power 
to  restore  disfranchised  persons  to  their  political  privileges. 
If  the  pardoning  authority  could  be  used  thus  to  prevent 
Negro  majorities  in  many  places,  the  strategic  retreat 
might  succeed  after  all. 

Employment  of  the  presidential  pardon  would,  how- 
ever, be  dangerous  play,  for,  in  the  third  reconstruction 
law  (as  well  as  by  previous  legislation)  Congress  had  spe- 
cifically stated  that  a  presidential  pardon  did  not  enfran- 
chise the  recipient.  Undeterred  by  the  law  because  he 
maintained  that  he  had  the  power  of  pardon  by  constitu- 
tional right,  Johnson  decided  to  exercise  that  right  in  sup- 
port of  Southern  white  opposition  to  Negro  rule.  It  was 
high  time.  Thousands  of  Confederates  had  been  disabled, 
and  the  elections  to  choose  or  not  to  choose  conventions 
were  to  be  held  in  a  few  weeks.  Accordingly,  on  Septem- 
ber 7,  1867  the  President  pardoned  all  remaining  unpar- 
doned rebels,  except  about  300  of  the  leading  officials  of 
the  former  Confederacy.  The  act  at  once  caused  Southern 
spirits  to  rise.  It  appeared  to  the  conservatives  that  the 
President  intended  to  challenge  the  whole  reconstruction 
procedure  by  enfranchising  most  of  those  who  had  been 
legislatively  disfranchised  under  the  military  laws.  His 
Southern  allies  called  upon  him  to  use  the  army  in  order 
to  force  the  writing  of  disfranchised  names  into  the  poll 
books.  Radicals,  on  the  other  hand,  threatened  him  with 
removal  if  he  did,  for  such  an  act,  they  said,  would  be  both 
war  and  revolution.55 


28,  1867;  and  St.  Louis  Missouri  Democrat,  Aug.  14,  1867.  See 
also  John  A.  Gilmer  to  Andrew  Johnson,  Dec.  6,  1867,  in  Andrew 
Johnson  Papers,  CXXVI,  18275. 

For  instance,  the  St.  Louis  Missouri  Democrat,  Sept.  9,  1867. 
The  question  whether  a  presidential  pardon  enfranchises  the  re- 
cipient is  discussed  in  William  A.  Russ,  Jr.,  "Does  the  President 
Still  Have  Amnestying  Power?"  in  Mississippi  Law  Journal, 
XVI  (Jan.,  1944)  127-44. 
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The  President,  however,  never  intended  to  use  force. 
He  desired  to  get  the  military  laws  into  the  courts  and  to 
have  them  declared  unconstitutional,  if  possible.56  Several 
suits  were  started  by  disfranchised  persons  who  demanded 
the  privilege  of  voting  on  the  basis  of  their  pardons.  The 
move  never  got  far  because  the  elections  came  on  before 
anything  could  be  accomplished.  The  fact  was  that  John- 
son had  played  his  last  hand  unless  he  wished  to  use  mili- 
tary force,  which,  by  the  way,  many  Southerners  continued 
to  demand.57  In  short,  Southern  hopes  again  went  for 
naught  because  of  the  single  fact  of  radical  domination 
over  the  United  States  government.  Southern  plans  of  the 
future  could  depend  very  little  upon  either  the  President  or 
upon  the  courts,  although  both  would  be  appealed  to.  An- 
other tactic  of  the  strategic  retreat  had  been  outmaneu- 
vered. 

When  all  ten  Southern  "states,"  acting  through  Negro 
and  radical  white  majorities,  voted  to  hold  constitutional 
conventions,  the  die-hard  faction  was  able  to  appreciate  the 
measure  of  failure  in  its  previous  efforts.  Conservatives 
found  it  necessary  to  look  elsewhere  for  succor.  This  time 
they  turned  to  Northern  Democrats  to  save  them  from 
Negro  rule. 

Pleas  to  Northern  Democrats  for  aid  were  not  new. 
Almost  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  struggle  many 
Southerners  had  hoped  against  hope  that  Democrats 
would  somehow  bring  relief.  For  instance,  as  early 
as  the  spring  of  1867,  the  Washington  National  Intel- 
ligencer, which  spoke  for  conservative  opinion  at  the 
federal  capital  and  which  was  quoted  all  over  the  South- 
land, asserted:  "The  political  salvation  of  the  South  can 
only  be  effected  by  revolutionizing  the  public  opinion  of  the 
North."58  As  defeat  after  defeat  was  suffered  during  the 
summer  of  1867,  the  cry  arose,  as  from  a  cornered  animal 


Richmond  Enquirer  and  Examiner,   Sept.   13,  1867;   Washington 

National  Intelligencer,  Sept.  11  and  12,  1867. 

For  example,  Isaac  Maynard  to  Andrew  Johnson,  Dec.  11,  1867, 

in  Andrew  Johnson  Papers,  CXXVI,  18333  ff. 

March  11,  1867.     See  also  Memphis  Avalanche,  Feb.  5,  1867. 
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with  foe  closing  in,  with  increasing  tempo:  "A  Revulsion 
of  Feeling— When  Will  it  Come?"59  Radicals  ridiculed,60 
and  some  scoffers  existed  even  among  the  Southern 
whites;61  and  yet  most  conservatives  continued  to  look 
hopefully  and  wistfully  in  the  direction  of  Northern  Demo- 
crats. This  will-of-the-wisp  became  even  more  definite  in 
the  fall  of  1867  when  the  off-year  elections  were  due. 
Southerners  were  sure  that  the  Democracy  would  win  these 
contests  and  that  in  some  way  such  a  victory  would  stop 
radical  efforts. 

The  reaction  in  the  North  did  come,  even  though  it  pro- 
duced no  relief  for  the  South.  California  led  off  by  going 
Democratic,  and  then  Maine  and  Connecticut  did  the  same.62 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  several  others  left  the  Republi- 
can column.  When  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  elected  Demo- 
cratic officials,  Louisville  held  a  "MEETING  OF  GRATI- 
TUDE TO  GOD,  PENNSYLVANIA,  AND  OHIO."63  The 
Republican  vote  was  seriously  reduced  in  Massachusetts, 
Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin.     Ohio,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and 


Charleston  Mercury,  Aug.  8,  1867.     Compare  ibid.,  Aug.  9  and  10, 
1867 ;  and  New  York  Times,  Aug.  14,  1867. 

For  instance,  New  York  National  Anti-Slavery  Standard,  Aug.  3, 
1867  and  Philadelphia  Press,  Oct.  3,  1867. 

New  Orleans  Times,  March  20,  1867;  Chicago  Tribune,  July  24, 
1867;  Richmond  Whig,  April  27,  July  11,  and  Aug.  19,  1867; 
New  Orleans  Crescent,  Aug.  3,  16,  31,  1867;  New  York  Times, 
March  11,  1867;  and  New  Orleans  Republican,  May  5,  1867. 
Richmond  Enquirer  and  Examiner,  Aug.  26  and  Sept.  10,  1867; 
Memphis  Avalanche,  Sept.  5  and  8,  1867;  New  York  World,  Sept. 
9  and  Oct.  9,  1867;  New  Orleans  Times,  Sept.  14,  1867;  New  Or- 
leans Crescent,  Sept.  12  and  18,  1867;  Andrew  Wilcox  to  Andrew 
Johnson,  Sept.  17,  1867,  in  Andrew  Johnson  Papers,  CXXI, 
17065;  L.  H.  Brown  to  Charles  Sumner,  Sept.  23,  1867,  in  Charles 
Sumner  Papers,  LXXXIII,  113;  and  New  York  Post,  Oct.  9,  1867. 
Louisville  Journal,  Oct.  11,  1867.  See  also  ibid.,  Oct.  25,  1867; 
Philadelphia  Press,  Sept.  11,  12,  16,  Oct.  3,  7,  8,  1867;  New  Or- 
leans Times,  Oct.  10  and  18,  1867;  New  Orleans  Crescent,  Oct. 
12  and  Nov.  6,  1867;  New  York  Tribune,  Oct.  16,  17,  23,  1867; 
Atlanta  Daily  Intelligencer,  Oct.  9  and  Dec.  10,  1867;  New  York 
World,  Oct.  12  and  14,  1867;  Richmond  Enquirer  and  Examiner, 
Oct.  10,  11,  17  and  Nov.  20,  1867;  Richmond  Whig,  Oct.  14,  15, 
18,  22,  1867;  and  Charleston  Mercury,  Oct.  16  and  Nov.  7,  1867. 
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Kansas  voted  down  constitutional  amendments  to  enfran- 
chise the  blacks  in  those  states.  When  news  of  these  re- 
fusals arrived,  Southerners  argued  that  if  black  suffrage 
was  unwanted  in  Northern  states,  it  was  unfair  to  impose 
the  same  incubus  upon  Southern  ones. 

The  radicals  did  not  relish  these  Democratic  successes, 
but  they  were  unwilling  to  change  their  Southern  policy 
because  of  defeats  in  off-year  elections  for  state  and  local 
offices.  The  radical  Albany  Journal  declared:  "Political- 
ly, we  are  engaged  in  a  Wilderness  fight,  and  the  fate  of  the 
rebel  Richmond  depends  upon  the  fortunes  of  this 
struggle"**  The  Missouri  Democrat  of  St.  Louis  said : 
"...  we  like  vinegar  occasionally.  Continual  winning  has 
become  monotonous."  Nevertheless  it  admitted  that  the 
situation  was  serious:  "John  Morgan  is  in  the  saddle 
again.  His  ride  through  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Iowa,  has 
not  resulted  in  the  capture  of  those  States,  though  it  has 
caused  loyal  men  no  little  discomfort  and  alarm."65 

In  short,  despite  Southern  enthusiasm"6  and  radical  an- 
noyance, Democratic  victories  in  state  elections  could  not 
avail  anything  at  the  moment.  Northern  Democrats  might 
give  promises,  but  they  could  not  deliver.  The  radical 
movement  had  gone  too  far  to  be  ended  by  Democratic  tri- 
umphs in  state  elections.  It  did  not  take  long  for  the  con- 
servatives of  the  South  to  see  that  once  again  they  must 
depend  upon  their  own  resources.  The  immediate  task 
was  to  consolidate  their  lines  for  the  final  struggle  on  the 


64  Clipped  by  New  York  World,  Oct.  9,  1367.     See  also  Oct.  10. 

65  Oct.  10  and  11,  1867.  See  also  ibid.,  Oct.  12,  17,  18,  1867;  Phil- 
adelphia Press,  Oct.  14,  22,  Nov.  11,  and  Dec.  17,  1867;  and  New 
York  National  Anti-Slavery  Standard,  Oct.  12,  1867. 

G6  Duff  Green  wanted  J.  S.  Black  to  urge  upon  President  Johnson 
the  desirability  of  suspending  reconstruction  (Green  to  Black, 
Oct.  11,  1867,  in  J.  S.  Black  Papers,  XLVII,  58888).  For  other 
futile  reactions  on  the  part  of  conservatives,  see  Atlanta  Daily 
Intelligencer,  Oct.  17,  1867;  Richmond  Whig,  Dec.  6,  1867;  New 
York  Times,  Nov.  2,  1867;  Charleston  Mercury,  Nov.  4,  1867; 
Savannah  Republican,  Nov.  16,  1867;  New  Orleans  Crescent, 
Nov.  17,  Dec.  6,  22,  27,  28,  1867;  and  speeches  by  James  H. 
Clanton  and  John  Forsyth,  printed  in  Cincinnati  Commercial, 
Dec.  11,  1867. 
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"Richmond  line;"  that  is,  to  defeat  the  radical  constitu- 
tions which  at  that  very  moment  were  being  written  by- 
Negroes,  scalawags,  and  carpetbaggers. 

The  idea  in  this  phase  of  the  Southern  retreat  was  to 
defeat  the  radical  constitutions  by  default,  i.  e.,  by  employ- 
ing again  the  policy  of  masterly  inactivity.  The  recon- 
struction laws  required  that  a  majority  of  those  registered 
participate  in  the  ratifying  elections.  If  enough  qualified 
voters  could  be  persuaded — by  force  or  otherwise — to  re- 
main away  from  the  polls,  then  Negro-radical  governments 
could  be  evaded.  When  radicals  learned  about  this  new 
tactic,  they  of  course  interpreted  it  as  an  intention  to  in- 
timidate the  Negroes. 

The  first  "state"  to  be  ready  with  its  radical  constitu- 
tion was  Alabama.  Here  the  unreconstructed  element  car- 
ried on  a  determined  preelection  canvass  to  persuade  voters 
to  stay  away  from  the  polls.  Once  more  the  whites  held 
conventions,  made  speeches,  and  undoubtedly  high-pres- 
sured many  freedmen.  As  a  result  ratification  of  the  new 
constitution  failed,  although  it  received  a  majority  of  those 
voting.  The  setback  nettled  local  radicals  who  offered  all 
kinds  of  excuses,  but  laid  most  of  the  blame  upon  Andrew 
Johnson  and  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.(i7  It  was  a  radical  debacle 
of  no  mean  proportions.  For,  if  conservatives  in  other 
"states"  were  as  successful,  Grant  might  lose  in  the  fall 
elections  of  1868. 

In  Virginia  the  policy  of  masterly  inactivity  was  im- 
plemented by  trying  to  postpone  the  election  on  the  new 
constitution.  Herculean  efforts  were  made  by  the  whites 
to  keep  the  "state"  under  military  rule.68     So  widespread 


For  instance,  G.  Horton  to  Charles  Sumner,  Feb.  13,  1868,  in 
Charles  Sumner  Papers,  CLV,  133;  New  York  Tribune,  Feb.  12, 
1868;  and  Cincinnati  Commercial,  Feb.  11,  1868.  For  the  Ala- 
bama story,  see  William  A.  Russ,  Jr.,  "Disfranchisement  in 
Alabama  under  Radical  Reconstruction,"  in  Susquehanna  Uni- 
versity Studies,  II  (March,  1943)  334  ff. 

Richmond  Enquirer  and  Examiner,  Nov.  2,  7,  9,  14,  29,  Dec.  12, 
13,  1867;  Richmond  Whig,  Nov.  11,  19,  21,  Dec.  11,  12,  1867;  ibid., 
Feb.  17,  21,  March  2,  5,  25,  1868;  and  Fredericksburg  (Va.) 
News,  May  14  and  Dec.  14,  1867. 
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were  objections  to  the  intolerable  disfranchising  clauses  in 
the  new  constitution  that  the  radicals  never  allowed  it,  as 
written,  to  be  presented  to  the  electorate.  Needless  to  say, 
conservatives  aided  and  abetted.  The  commanding  general 
of  the  Virginia  district,  John  M.  Schofield,  had  begged  the 
constitutional  convention  not  to  disfranchise  whites  so  rig- 
idly; when  his  request  was  refused,  he  would  not  permit 
the  holding  of  an  election  to  accept  or  reject  the  consti- 
tution. His  excuse  was  that  there  was  no  money  in  the 
treasury  to  pay  for  an  election,  but  the  real  reason  was  that 
he  and  local  radicals  felt  certain  the  constitution  would  be 
voted  down  if  it  were  offered  to  the  electorate  in  its  original 
form.  In  this  way  the  whites  of  Virginia  won  their  point: 
they  staved  oif  Negro-radical  rule  by  remaining  under  white 
(military)  control.  After  the  accession  of  Grant  to  the 
presidency,  Congress  permitted  the  document  to  be  voted 
upon,  but  with  the  disfranchising  clauses  separate  from  the 
constitution  proper.  The  former  were  defeated  overwhelm- 
ingly, although  the  constitution  was  accepted.  The  "state" 
was  readmitted  to  the  union  in  1870  with  no  disfranchise- 
ment of  whites  whatever.  The  strategic  retreat  was  rather 
successful  in  Virginia.69. 

In  Georgia  the  conservatives  organized  as  in  Virginia 
and  elsewhere  to  defeat  the  radical  constitution.  Conven- 
tions were  held  and  plans  made  to  persuade  as  many  regis- 
tered voters  as  possible  to  remain  away  from  the  polls.70 
Certain  radicals  became  exercised  over  the  conservative  ef- 
forts and  predicted  defeat  of  the  constitution;71  much  to 
their  joy  and  relief,  however,  it  was  ratified.  The  conserv- 
ative failure,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  as  disastrous  for 
the  white  element  as  the  radicals  had  foreseen.  In  the  first 
place  the  constitution  disfranchised  very  lightly ;  and  in  the 
second  place  the  new  state  legislature  was  so  antiradical 


For  the  Virginia  story,  see  William  A.  Russ,  Jr.,  "Disfranchise- 
ment in  Virginia  under  Radical  Reconstruction,"  in  Tyler's  His- 
torical and  Genealogical  Magazine,  XXVIII  (Dec,  1933)  309  ff. 
For  example,  Atlanta  Daily  Intelligencer,  Nov.  13,  30,  Dec.  6,  7, 
21,  1867. 

Compare  A.  L.  Harris  to  John  Sherman,  Nov.  29,  1867,  in  John 
Sherman  Papers,  CXXIV,  28522. 
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that  in  a  few  months  all  Negroes  were  evicted  from  mem- 
bership. This  act  prevented  the  final  reconstruction  of 
Georgia  for  several  years.  The  radicals  received  as  little 
satisfaction  from  that  "state"  as  from  Virginia.72 

To  add  to  radical  discomfort,  the  conservatives  were 
also  successful  in  voting  down  the  constitution  of  Missis- 
sippi. Local  Republicans  attributed  the  defeat  to  intimi- 
dation of  Negroes  by  planters.™  Whatever  the  cause,  the 
conservative  victory  was  temporarily  complete.  Mississippi 
remained  under  white  (military)  rule  until  1870  when,  as 
in  the  case  of  Virginia,  Congress  allowed  the  new  constitu- 
tion and  its  rigid  disfranchising  clauses  to  be  voted  upon 
separately.  The  constitution  was  accepted  while  the  dis- 
franchising clauses  were  defeated.74 

By  the  spring  of  1868,  then,  the  Southern  whites  had 
won  victories  in  Alabama,  Virginia,  and  Mississippi;  and 
they  had  little  to  fear  at  the  moment  from  Texas,  which, 
because  of  its  size  and  because  of  internal  squabbles  among 
local  radicals,  was  months  behind  in  its  program.75  Geor- 
gia, North  Carolina,715  and  South  Carolina77  had  disfran- 
chised very  little  if  at  all.  Florida,  which  had  been  in  the 
throes  of  a  factional  struggle  between  two  radical  constitu- 
tional conventions,  finally  wrote  a  constitution  with  very 

72  For  the  Georgia  story,  see  William  A.  Russ,  Jr.,  "Radical  Dis- 
franchisement in  Georgia  (1867-71),"  in  The  Georgia  Historical 
Quarterly,  XIX  (Sept.,  1935)   175  ff. 

73  Thomas  W.  Stringer  to  Charles  Sumner,  Jan.  18,  1868,  in  Charles 
Sumner  Papers,  CLV,  88;  W.  H.  Gibbs  to  Elihu  Washburne, 
June  30,  1868,  in  Elihu  Washburne  Autograph  Letters,  XXIII, 
293  ff.      (Library  of  Congress). 

7i  For  the  Mississippi  story,  see  William  A.  Russ,  Jr.,  "Radical 
Disfranchisement  in  Mississippi  (1867-70),"  in  Mississippi  Law 
Journal,  VII   (April,  1935)  365  ff. 

75  For  the  Texas  story,  see  William  A.  Russ,  Jr.,  "Radical  Disfran- 
chisement in  Texas  (1867-70),"  in  Southwestern.  Historical  Quar- 
terly, XXXVIII  (July,  1934)  40  ff. 

7(i  For  the  North  Carolina  story,  see  William  A.  Russ,  Jr.,  "Radical 
Disfranchisement  in  North  Carolina  (1867-1868)",  in  The  North 
Carolina  Historical  Review,  XI   (Oct.,  1934)  271  ff. 

77  For  the  South  Carolina  story,  see  William  A.  Russ,  Jr.,  "Radical 
Disfranchisement  in  South  Carolina  (1867-68),"  in  Susquehanna 
University  Studies,  I  (Jan.,  1939)  148  ff. 
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lenient  disabling  clauses.  The  outlook  for  radical  success 
was,  therefore,  not  too  bright.  Already  Congress  had  per- 
ceived the  necessity  of  dealing  with  this,  the  most  suc- 
cessful phase  of  the  strategic  retreat.  Something  had  to 
be  done  to  secure  the  electoral  votes  of  these  recalcitrant 
"states"  for  Grant. 

Appeals  for  help  poured  in  to  Northern  radicals  from 
their  proteges  all  over  the  South.  The  consensus  was  that 
the  law  must  be  changed  so  as  to  circumvent  the  conserva- 
tive trick  of  defeating  constitutions  by  the  simple  practice 
of  persuading  voters  (white  and  black)  to  remain  at  home 
on  election  day.78  Foster  Blodgett,  chairman  of  the  State 
Central  Committee  of  the  Union  Republican  party  of  Geor- 
gia, wrote  to  Senator  John  Sherman  of  Ohio :  "Reconstruc- 
tion is  now  on  a  pivot  ...  if  Congress  shows  any  weakness 
and  fails  to  support  our  friends  and  allows  the  President 
to  do  as  he  pleases,  then  our  party  is  in  fact  dead  in  Georgia 
and  the  entire  South."™  Congress  complied.  The  needed 
change  in  the  law  was  made  in  March,  1868.80  Thereafter 
ratification  required  only  a  majority  of  those  actually  vot- 
ing. 

Simultaneous  with  this  radical  counterattack,  moves 
were  made  to  silence  the  President  and  the  Supreme  Court, 
both  of  whom  in  the  opinion  of  Republicans  had  revived 
their  intentions  to  support  "rebel"  aims.  Most  Southern 
radicals,  when  explaining  away  their  failures  to  get  con- 
stitutions ratified,  blamed  the  President  and  warned  that 
reconstruction  could  never  succeed  until  he  was  removed 
from  office.81      Several  attempts  were  made  to  deal  with 


See  W.  M.  Dunn  to  John  Sherman,  Nov.  18,  1867,  in  John  Sher- 
man Papers,  CXXIII,  28458;  John  Lynch  and  W.  L.  McMillen  to 
John  Sherman,  Dec.  22,  1867,  in  ibid.,  CXXV,  28778;  and  resolu- 
tion of  the  constitutional  convention  of  Alabama,  printed  in 
Atlanta  Daily  Intelligencer,  Nov.  26,  1867. 

Blodgett  to  Sherman,  Dec.  30,  1867,  in  John  Sherman  Papers, 
CXXV,  28851. 

For  typical  comment  upon  the  law  before  it  was  changed,  see 
Boston  Post,  Dec.  23,  1867  and  Atlanta  Daily  Intelligencer,  Dec. 
17,  1867. 
For  radical  views  on  Johnson,  see  Philadelphia  Press,  Dec.   31, 
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this  presidential  "menace."  For  example  in  January,  1868, 
a  bill  was  offered  in  Congress  which  would  have  given  con- 
trol over  reconstruction  to  the  General  of  the  Army,  who 
was  Grant.  It  never  passed.  A  more  determined  attack 
upon  the  President  emerged  out  of  his  removal  of  Secretary 
of  War  Stanton.  This  radical  thrust,  through  the  means 
of  the  impeachment  trial,  almost  succeeded  in  removing 
Johnson  from  office,  ana  left  the  presidential  prestige  in  a 
diminished  condition.82 

The  radical  counterattack  upon  the  Supreme  Court 
was  more  conclusive.  The  Court  had  angered  radicals  and 
had  given  new  hope  to  conservatives  by  accepting  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  McCardle  case.S3  Radicals  considered  the 
Court's  stand  as  a  new  phase  of  the  strategic  retreat;  or, 
as  they  put  it,  as  a  new  phase  of  the  rebellion.84  Said  the 
Great  Republic:  "THE  rebels  having  failed  by  arms,  in 
open  rebellion,  to  overthrow  the  government  and  the  liber- 
ties of  the  nation,  now  again  aided  by  the  national  Execu- 
tive, are  endeavoring  to  accomplish  the  same  traitorous 
ends  through  an  overwilling  Supreme  Court."85     Several 


1867;  Cincinnati  Gazette,  Dec.  30,  1867;  New  York  Nation,  Jan. 
9  and  30,  1868;  Chicago  Tribune,  Jan.  13  and  14,  1868;  and  New- 
York  Tribune,  Jan.  14,  17,  and  22,  1868. 

82  Some  fearful  cries  of  anguish  arose  from  Southern  radicals  when 
Johnson  was  acquitted.  For  instance,  the  radical  leader  in 
Florida,  D.  Richards,  told  Elihu  Washburne  that  fewer  than  a 
third  of  the  registered  electors  in  that  State  voted  to  ratify  the 
new  constitution.  He  blamed  this  fact  upon  conservative  activ- 
ity under  Johnson's  leadership,  and  added:  "It  is  with  sadness 
we  learn  that  the  greatest  traitor  of  the  Century  is  acquitted. 
News  of  the  failure  to  Convict  Johnson  will  be  like  Greek  fire 
throughout  the  entire  South  .  .  .  The  eyes  of  rebels  Sparkle  like 
those  of  the  firey  serpent.  They  hope  they  have  found  their 
'lost  cause,'  and  think  they  see  it.  I  am  not  certain  but  they  are 
right"  (May  13  and  18,  1868,  in  Elihu  Washburne  Autograph 
Letters,  XXIII,  469  if.). 

83  7  Wallace  506   (1869). 

84  Compare  Richmond  Enquirer  and  Examiner,  Sept.  13,  1867; 
Charleston  Mercury,  Sept.  28  and  Dec.  20,  1867;  and  Chicago 
Tribune,  Jan.  15  and  22,  1868. 

85  Clipped  by  New  York  National  Anti-Slavery  Standard,  Feb.  8, 
1868. 
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bills  were  offered  in  Congress  to  reduce  the  Court's  power, 
although  only  one  such  bill  was  needed.  This  measure  was 
a  law  to  remove  from  the  Court  its  appellate  jurisdiction 
over  the  reconstruction  acts.  As  soon  as  it  was  enacted, 
the  radicals  knew  that  they  had  the  justices  cowed  and 
that  nothing  further  was  to  be  feared  from  them.86  On 
April  12,  1869,  the  Court  admitted  the  constitutionality  of 
the  act. 

With  the  Court  and  the  President  helpless,  Congress  at 
once  proceeded  to  carry  the  inner  works  of  the  Southern 
resistance.  As  early  as  February,  1868  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced to  admit  Alabama.  When,  however,  it  appeared  that 
this  bill  would  bring  in  two  radical  senators,  perhaps  enough 
to  convict  Johnson  in  the  impeachment  trial,  the  deal  seemed 
too  raw  even  to  radicals  like  Senator  Sherman.  The  bill 
was  dropped.87  After  the  trial  was  finished,  seven  states 
were  admitted  in  one  fell  swoop  on  June  25,  1868.  These,  at 
least,  would  be  able  to  vote  for  Grant  in  the  fall.S8  About 
that  time  John  W.  Forney  had  been  able  to  say:  "Recon- 
struction is  at  last  on  the  eve  of  consummation."89 

The  admission  law  was  a  weird  piece  of  legislation.  It 
not  only  accepted  Louisiana90  and  Arkansas91  with  their 


80  Compare  Chicago  Tribune,  Jan.  13,  1868;  New  York  Times,  Jan. 
13,  14,  16,  18  and  25,  1868;  Thomas  Ewing  to  Hugh  Ewing,  Feb. 
18,  1868,  in  Thomas  Ewing  Papers,  XVIII,  5939  (Library  of 
Congress)  ;  and  New  York  Nation,  Jan.  16,  1868. 

87  For  comments,  see  New  York  Tribune,  Feb.  12,  1868;  New  York 
World,  Feb.  7,  1868 ;  and  New  York  Times,  May  13,  1868. 

88  Not  all  did,  however.  Louisiana  and  Georgia  went  Democratic. 
The  rest,  with  Tennessee,  provided  the  necessary  electoral  votes 
to  make  Grant  the  victor. 

89  Philadelphia  Press,  June  16,  1868. 
For  the  Louisiana  story,  see  William  A.  Russ,  Jr.,  "Disfranchise- 
ment in  Louisiana  (1862-70),"  in  Louisiana  Historical  Quarterly, 
XVIII  (July,  1935)  557  ff. 

There  was  some  doubt  whether  this  State  legally  had  ratified  its 
constitution,  but  it  was  admitted  anyway.  For  the  Arkansas 
story,  s,ee  William  A.  Russ,  Jr.,  "Radical  Disfranchisement  in 
Arkansas  (1865-1874),"  in  Susquehanna  University  Studies,  II 
(March,  1941)  225  ff.;  and  "The  Attempt  to  Create  a  Republican 
Party  in  Arkansas  during  Reconstruction,"  in  The  Arkansas  His- 
torical Quarterly,  I  (Sept.,  1942)  206  ff. 
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abominable  disfranchising  structures,  but  it  also  welcomed 
the  Carolinas,  Florida,  and  Georgia,  which  had  disabled 
very  little  if  at  all.  Georgia  would  soon  be  remanded  to 
the  status  of  a  military  district.  And  the  same  act  admit- 
ted Alabama  whose  constitution  had  been  legally  defeated! 
Radicals  justified  the  inclusion  of  Alabama  by  arguing  that 
its  constitution  would  have  been  ratified  had  all  Negroes 
been  permitted  to  vote ;  and  that  illegal  intimidation  should 
be  no  barrier  to  admission. 

Thus  the  most  promising  phase  of  the  strategic  re- 
treat, namely,  defeat  of  radical  constitutions,  was,  in  the 
case  of  Alabama  at  least,  crushed  by  the  radical  will  to 
succeed ;  in  other  words,  by  railroading,  strongarming,  and 
bad  faith.  Those  able  Southern  politicians  who  so  fre- 
quently got  the  better  of  Northern  men  before  the  war  had 
met  their  match.9-  They  had  met  their  match  in  the  per- 
sons of  hardboiled,  Machiavellian  Republicans  who  knew 
what  they  wanted  and  who  knew  how  to  get  it.  The 
Southerners  were  out-generalled  by  men  who,  in  the  words 
of  the  New  York  World,  committed  an  "outrage  upon  fair 
dealing  and  good  faith."93  Since  the  South,  the  Court,  and 
the  President  had  been  made  helpless,  the  party  in  control 
of  Congress  did  not  have  to  follow  the  stated  rules  of  the 
game:94  it  was  free  brusquely  and  coldbloodedly  to  carry 
out  its  intention  of  creating  a  Republican  party  in  the 
South.  Now  that  only  a  majority  of  those  voting  was  re- 
quired to  ratify  a  constitution,  the  last  prop  had  been  re- 


»2  Compare  the  Boston  Transcript,  March  22,  1867:  "THE 
SOUTHERN  FIRE-EATING  EDITORS  .  .  .  may  yet  discover 
that  Yankees  understand  the  amicable  warfare  of  the  stump  as 
well  as  the  more  serious  warfare  of  the  musket."  William  A. 
Dunning  in  his  Essays  on  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  and 
Related  Problems  (N.  Y.,  1904),  pp.  248-49,  admires  the  beauti- 
ful villainy  and  the  astute  generalship  of  the  radical  leaders  in 
finally  bringing  the  "rebels"  to  terms  in  1868. 

!>*     Feb.  13,  1868. 

»4  Said  the  New  Orleans  Crescent,  as  early  as  May  29,  1867:  "But 
we  have  to  encounter  a  party  which  is  influenced  by  no  scruples, 
which  regards  no  guarantees,  and  which  is  animated  by  a  spirit 
of  vindictiveness  which  is  capable  of  impelling  it  to  any  ex- 
tremity of  passionate  tyranny." 
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moved  from  conservative  hopes  of  evading  Negro-radical 
rule.  Under  the  new  dispensation  the  Republicans  could 
hardly  lose. 

The  aim  behind  these  radical  maneuvers  was  clear. 
Grant  must  be  elected  President;  the  South  must  be  put  in 
its  place  and  punished ;  the  tariff,  national  debt,  and  nation- 
al banking  system  must  be  protected ;  and  the  North  must 
be  given  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  it  had  really  won 
a  victory.  The  means  mattered  little  to  men  like  Thaddeus 
Stevens  who  openly  admitted  the  party  purpose.  In  fact 
Stevens  and  his  followers  were  prepared  to  twist  the  screw 
one  turn  more,  by  confiscation,  if  the  South  could  not  be 
brought  to  bay  under  the  reconstruction  laws.  What  kind 
of  strategic  retreat  could  have  been  effected  against  con- 
fiscation is  a  matter  of  conjecture.95 

Had  the  radicals  won,  however?  Was  the  war — was 
the  strategic  retreat— finally  ended  ?  Temporarily  the  rad- 
icals could  claim  victory  in  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Louisiana,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  and  Florida,  even  though  in 
many  of  these  states  disfranchisement  of  whites  was  slight. 
Georgia  would  remain  for  several  years  in  a  condition  of 
suspended  animation,  and  then  would  go  through  its  share 
of  radical  rule.  So,  also,  Mississippi,  Virginia,  and  Texas. 
At  one  time  or  another  between  1868  and  1877,  radicals 
dominated  in  most  of  the  Southern  states. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Southerners  held  the  winning 
hand,  which  was  time.  Large  numbers  of  whites  could  not 
be  politically  disabled  forever — whether  by  state  or  by  fed- 
eral action;  if  for  no  other  reason,  party  considerations 
would  see  to  that.  The  Negroes,  carpetbaggers,  and  scala- 
wags would  not  be  able  permanently  to  maintain  authority 
over  the  more  intelligent  and  experienced  whites.      Even 

9r'  Southerners  were  cognizant  that  radicals  were  holding  the  threat 
of  confiscation  in  reserve.  See  T.  J.  Wharton,  former  Attorney 
General  of  Mississippi,  in  New  Orleans  Times,  March  19,  1867; 
New  York  Round  Table,  clipped  by  Richmond  Enquirer  and  Ex- 
aminer, Sept.  23,  1867;  Raleigh  Standard,  Sept.  21,  1867; 
Charleston  Mercury,  June  18,  1867;  and  St.  Louis  Missouri 
Democrat,  June  15,  1867. 
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Senator  Sherman  admitted  that  the  Union  army  could  not 
be  used  to  police  the  South  in  the  interest  of  radical  rule 
eternally.90 

Almost  as  soon  as  the  radical  governments  were  estab- 
lished, the  whites  began  to  organize  movements  to  unseat 
them.  The  "underground"  of  that  time  was  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan.  At  this  point  in  the  struggle  the  strategic  retreat 
took  a  new  turn.  Until  Negroes  and  their  radical  hench- 
men were  finally  displaced,  the  battle  would  go  on.  In  the 
long  perspective  the  Richmond  Whig  was  correct  when  it 
said  that  as  soon  as  the  states  were  restored  they  would  be 
masters  of  their  own  destiny.  Then  they  could,  it  con- 
tinued, "call  Conventions  and  regulate  suffrage  to  suit 
themselves."  The  New  York  Times,  commenting  upon 
this  statement  from  the  Whig,  opined  that  the  declaration 
was  a  call  to  arms  for  the  final  tactics  of  the  rebellion,97 
namely,  a  stratagic  retreat  in  the  direction  of  disfranchise- 
ment of  blacks. 

That  very  thing  has  happened,  in  spite  of  Ku  Klux 
laws,  two  amendments,  and  numerous  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions. The  South  lost  the  Civil  War,  and  it  failed  to  win 
the  strategic  retreat  which  took  place  in  the  immediate 
postwar  era;  in  the  long  run,  however,  it  has  won  its 
fight  against  Negro  rule.  The  retreat  has  coursed  its  way 
through  intimidation,  grandfather  clauses,  poll  taxes,  intel- 
ligence tests,  white  primaries,  and  all  the  other  apparatus 
which  the  dominant  whites  have  used  to  keep  the  Negro  in 
his  place.  A  contemporary  phase  of  the  retreat  was  the 
recent  Dixiecrat  rebellion  against  the  election  of  President 
Truman  because  of  his  desire  for  civil  rights  legislation. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  later  phases  of 
the  strategic  retreat  go  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.  By 
the  summer  of  1868,  however,  the  first  chapter  had  been 
written.  The  Southerners  had  finally  been  defeated;  the 
North  had  at  last  made  good  its  victory ;  and  the  first  chap- 
ter in  the  strategic  retreat  from  Appomattox  was  ended. 


90  Compare  his  speech  at  Canton.  Ohio,  printed  in  Cincinnati 
Gazette,  Aug.  21,  1867;  the  clipping  can  be  found  in  John  Sher- 
man Papers,  CXXII,  28195  ff. 

»'     June  9,  1868. 


Pennsylvania  German  Wills 

in 
Fifteen  Counties 

by  Russell  Wieder  Gilbert 

Little  did  those  who  sensed  the  unpredictable  approach 
of  death  and  who  expressed  their  desires  in  the  legal  docu- 
ment called  a  will  realize  that  here  was  history  in  the 
rough  for  their  descendants.  The  thought  of  death  pro- 
duced an  authentic,  unadulterated  copy  of  life  in  the  per- 
iod from  which  that  record  sprang.  Fact  and  fiction 
merged  to  create  characters  with  personal  whims  and 
idiosyncrasies,  to  picture  men  and  women  who  typically 
followed  the  norm,  to  give  local  color  for  a  definite  period, 
and  to  portray  the  Pennsylvania  German  heart  in  its  love 
of  home  and  family.  A  study  of  Pennsylvania  German 
wills1  in  fifteen  counties2  has  presented  to  the  writer  during 
the  last  three  years  a  fascinating  panorama  of  events  and 
people:  a  passing  review  of  myriad  objects  and  possessions 
which  apparently  have  become  worthless  for  today's  reader 


Although  some  of  these  wills  by  Pennsylvania  Germans  were 
originally  written  in  High  German,  the  majority  used  the  Eng- 
lish medium  of  expression.  It  is  highly  probable  that  those  un- 
able to  write  English  asked  an  educated  Pennsylvania  German  to 
prepare  the  will,  for  it  is  human  to  trust  most  the  individual  who 
speaks  the  same  tongue.  The  recording  of  wills  in  German 
script  was  neglected  in  such  instances  where  the  officials  did  not 
know  the  language.  The  records  in  York  and  Lancaster  coun- 
ties, for  example,  prove  that  Pennsylvania  Germans  were  not 
interested  early  in  politics.  Later,  in  Lancaster  county  the  Ger- 
man wills  were  translated  and  recorded  in  will  dockets,  II-X  and 
II-Y. 

Adams  (Gettysburg),  Berks  (Reading),  Bucks  (Doylestown) , 
Dauphin  (Harrisburg),  Juniata  (Mimintown),  Lancaster  (Lan- 
caster), Lebanon  (Lebanon),  Lehigh  (Allentown),  Mifflin  (Lew- 
istown),  Northampton  (Easton),  Northumberland  (Sunbury), 
Schuylkill  (Pottsville) ,  Snyder  (Middleburg),  Union  (Lewis- 
burg),  and  York  (York). 
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but  which  have  gained  attention  through  their  incongruity 
and  their  quaintness  of  idiom  and  orthography.  Reading 
these  wills  has  aroused  inevitably  a  Sehnsucht  nach  dem 
Vergangenen. 

Certainly  in  the  thought  of  departing  from  this  life 
and  from  loved  ones  a  serious  attitude  could  be  expected  to 
prevail  The  humorous,  however,  often  had,  and  still  has, 
the  tendency  to  appear  amid  the  sober  aspects  of  life — in- 
nocently and  naively.  Underneath  an  unintentional  sur- 
face humor  there  lay  an  inward  genuineness,  for  nothing 
important  to  a  rustic  population  in  those  days  could  bear 
omission  from  the  detailed  and  specific  enumerations.  The 
serious  and  the  humorous  or  trivial  became  partners  to  the 
mind  of  the  modern  reader-  The  indiscriminate  and  in- 
coherent listing  of  articles,  the  lack  of  punctuation  with 
its  resultant  telescopic  structure,  the  peculiar  spelling  based 
upon  the  pronunciation  of  English  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Germans3 — these  and  other  characteristics  helped  to  in- 
ject humor  into  the  heavily  serious. 


Predominant  are  the  interchange  of  voiced  and  voiceless  conso- 
nants in  broberty  (propei'ty),  billows  (pillows),  blau  (plough), 
baster  (pasture),  bounds  (pounds),  prewing  tup  (brewing  tub), 
buplick  (public),  paggs  (bags),  puro  (bureau),  payers  (bears), 
shoffel  (shovel),  stoof  (stove),  fife  (five),  halve  (half),  effer 
(ever),  potadoes  (potatoes),  dools  (tools),  coverleds  (coverlets), 
sweed  (sweet),  winder  (winter),  cold  (colt),  kiddle  (kettle), 
bonneds  (bonnets),  traw  (draw),  witto  (widow),  adenting  (at- 
tending), feet  (feed),  try  (dry),  dings  (things),  bird  (birth), 
glover  (clover),  grop  (crop),  gleer  (clear),  bugwheat  (buck- 
wheat, frequently  called  "bookwheat"  from  the  literal  translation 
of  P.  G.  Buchweeze) ,  bick  (big),  back  (bag),  juck  (jug),  and 
buckey  (buggy)  ;  also  the  interchange  of  voiceless  labials  in 
prying  (frying)  and  of  voiced  dentals  in  fedder  (feather)  ;  the 
confusion  of  j  and  ch  sounds  in  joise  or  joys  (choice),  padge 
(patch),  each  (age),  and  cappetch,  kawitsch  (cabbage);  the 
avoidance  of  the  th  sound  by  using  d,  as  shown  in  this  footnote, 
or  by  substituting  s  (close  for  clothes)  ;  the  pronunciation  of 
wh  as  a  pure  w  in  weel  (wheel),  weed  (wheat),  wisky  (whiskey)  ; 
literal  translations  from  the  High  German  or  the  dialect,  such 
as  thereout  from  daraus,  chist  (chest)  from  Kischt,  flesh  (meat) 
fork  from  Fleeschgawwel  (very  common  in  the  wills),  and  on 
the  place  from  uff  em  Blatz. 
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Portions  of  several  wills  perhaps  should  be  cited  here 
in  order  to  introduce  the  reader  to  the  general  tone  of  these 
legal  documents.  A  Berks  county  will  of  1773  made  the 
following  bequests  to  the  widow: 

One  cow  to  be  kept  for  her  in  Summer  in  Pasture  and 
in  Winter  in  good  Fother  &  Stabling,  also  a  good  Rid- 
ing Mare  to  be  kept  in  the  same  Manner  for  her;  the 
Cow  my  Wife  may  take  from  among  my  Cows,  but 
the  Mare  shall  be  provided  by  my  Son  David  and  his 
Successors;  the  Third  Part  of  the  Garden,  a  Row  of 
Apple  Trees  in  the  Orchard  to  be  Chosen  by  her  year- 
ly, good  Bedding  Cloathing  and  Shoes  as  much  as  is 
necessary  to  be  provided  for  her,  good  and  sufficient 
small  cut  Fire  Wood  to  be  delivered  at  her  House, 
fourteen  Bushels  of  good  Wheat  to  be  hauld  to  the 
Mill  for  her  as  she  wants  it  and  the  Meal  to  be  brought 
to  her  House,  one  fatt  Hog  of  an  hundred  Pounds 
Weight  and  in  Age  and  Sickness  she  shall  be  supplied 
with  Medicines  and  good  Attendance,  and  the  new 
House  on  my  Place  shall  be  kept  in  good  Repair  for 
her  Dwelling  during  such  time.  .  .  .  4 

The  writer  of  a  Bucks  county  will  in  1779  had  a  diffi- 
cult time  spelling  the  words,  although  he  succeeded  in  im- 
pressing upon  the  reader  the  sincerity  and  the  scope  of  his 
concern  for  the  new  head  of  the  family  after  his  death : 

.  .  .  over  and  besides  her  Shear  [legally  one  third  of  all 
the  property]  the  beste  Fether  bed  &  Beedstid  and 
what  belongs  to  a  Seet  [set]  of  Beding  and  the  Dresser 
&  all  my  Puter  [pewter]  whear  four  Coper  Ladels  two 
Iren  Poots  one  Frying  Pan  one  Skillit  and  five  of  the 
beste  of  my  Boocks  to  have  her  Choise.  Her  Spining 
Weal  one  table  one  Chear  one  lardge  Iren  Kittle  one 
lardge  Leader  Tube  a  little  Tube  two  Leeder  Buckits 
two  Syder  Barrils  two  little  Gags  [kegs]  one  Churn 
on  funel  one  Bottle  one  Coffe  poot  and  four  Cups  & 
Sassers  four  Earthen  Dishes  two  earthen  Bowls  six 
earthen  poots  two  Millicks  Cows  two  Sheep  to  have 


II,  177,  1773.  In  order  to  indicate  the  source  of  the  quotation, 
the  writer  will  give  the  volume  of  the  will  book  in  Roman  numer- 
als or  in  capital  letters,  then  the  page  on  which  it  is  found,  and 
finally  the  year  when  the  will  was  written  but  not  necessarily 
probated.     Sometimes  wills  were  officially  recorded   much   later. 
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her  chose  my  Cheste  One  hundred  Pounds  .  .  .  Oyle 
for  the  Lampe  as  much  as  She  wants  .  .  .  5 

In  1801  an  inhabitant  of  Mifflin  county  put  into  writ- 
ing the  following  bequests  for  his  wife  and  son : 

[To  wife]  .  .  .  the  west  End  of  the  House  with  Privi- 
ledge  to  cut  out  A  door  where  the  south  window  is  with 
her  Bed  and  Beding  fire  shovel  and  tongues  hand  Irons 
Pot  &  hooks  her  choice  one  Pewter  bason  and  two 
dishes  six  plates  six  Spoons  six  knives  &  forks  Tea 
kettle  Tea  Pot  six  cups  six  sausers  &  six  tea  spoons 
Corner  Cupboard  one  stand  of  Drawers  one  looking 
Glass  one  Doughtrough  and  three  Chairs  my  big  Bible 
the  afflicted  mans  Companion  Willison  on  the  Sabeth 
Erskin  &  fisher  on  the  Catechism  [references  to  relig- 
ious books]  one  cow  one  Heifer  her  Choise  my  Bridle 
and  her  sadle  . . .  and  he  [the  son]  is  to  have  his  Choise 
of  the  Black  Mare  or  the  Roan  Horse  two  set  of  Geers 
one  Plow  with  Usal  utentials  for  it  one  Harrow  one  ax 
one  Mattock  [instrument  for  digging  and  grubbing] 
Mawl  [maul]  Rings  &  wedges  .  .  .  c' 

A  Lehigh  county  will  of  1816  combined  outright  gifts 
and  specific  responsibilities: 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  beloved  wife  Sally  three 
beds  and  bedsteads,  two  cows,  three  hogs,  three  sheep, 
the  choice  among  the  whole  of  beds,  cows,  and  all  the 
flax  and  tow,7  all  the  wool  and  all  the  linnen  in  the 
house  one  drawr,  her  sattel  [saddle]  as  much  of  the 
kitchen  furniture  as  she  wants  to  keep,  one  table  the 
choice  and  two  chairs  .  .  .  [The  wife]  shall  mentain  the 
children  on  the  place  and  shall  have  the  grain  in  the 
ground  and  shall  give  my  children  good  schooling  and 
my  sons  She  must  give  sufficient  English  and  German 
Schooling  and  when  my  Sons  arrive  to  their  age  of 


5     IV,  47  f.,  1779. 

B     I,  180  f.,  1801. 

7  Frequently  the  husband  provided  for  the  sowing  of  flax  land  for 
his  widow.  Flax  was  important  to  the  early  settlers  in  the 
making  of  linsey-woolsey  or  other  types  of  homespun  cloth. 
Wills  included  numerous  references  to  hackled  or  swingled  flax, 
which  had  been  combed  out  with  the  hackle,  swingle,  or  hatchel, 
a  toothed  instrument  for  separating  the  flax  into  the  long  fiber 
for  fine  linens  and  into  the  tow  with  the  short  and  coarse  fiber 
for  making  coarse  linen  and  twines. 
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seventeen  years  they  shall  be  put  to  trades  by  my 
said  wife  and  during  that  time  they  shall  be  under  her 
care  if  she  treats  them  as  a  Mather  aught  to  do  ...  it 
is  ordered  that  my  wife  is  to  repair  the  fences  with 
chesnut  rails  at  her  expence  and  if  we  shall  have  an- 
other child  it  shall  be  considered  in  equal  portion  with 
the  rest.  .  .  .  8 

These  four  examples  should  adequately  exhibit  the 
general  nature  and  tone  of  Pennsylvania  German  wills. 
Variety  seemed  to  be  the  watchword.  Not  only  was  it  a 
matter  of  difference  in  individuals  but  also  of  variety  in 
articles.  Lists  of  definite  objects,  presented  in  hodgepodge 
fashion,  included,  although  somewhat  dependent  upon  the 
period  in  question,  the  dough  tray,  bread  baskets,  bucking 
tub  (Bauchzuivwer,  used  for  bleaching  linen  cloth  or  for 
pickling  meat),9  hackled  flax  and  tow,  linsey-woolsey, 
pounds   and   shillings,10   the   ten-plated    stove,11    spinning 


I,  160  f.,  1816.  For  the  general  content  of  these  documents,  see 
Russell  W.  Gilbert,  "Some  Characteristics  of  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
man Wills,"  'S  Pennsylfaivnisch  Deitsch  Eck  (Allentown  Morn- 
ing Call),  September  18  and  25,  1948. 

Dauphin  county,  I-B,  239,  1804:  "the  Bucking  tub  the  tub  with 
the  Spigot."  For  description  and  purpose,  see  Russell  W.  Gil- 
bert, "Der  Bauchzuwwer,"  'S  Pennsylfaivnisch  Deitsch  Eck  (Al- 
lentown Morning  Call),  February  9,  1946. 

The  mimeographed  Information  Circular  No.  5,  "Lawful  Money  of 
Pennsylvania,"  n.d.,  prepared  by  The  Historical  Society  of  York 
County,  pointed  to  the  value  relationship  of  some  moneys  of  ac- 
count and  circulation  in  Pennsylvania  between  1775  and  1853, 
stating  that  the  pound  in  Pennsylvania  was  equivalent  to  $2.6667 
and  the  shilling  to  $0.1333,  with  the  pound  sterling  valued  at 
$4.44  and  the  shilling  sterling  at  $0,222. 

The  nine-plated  stove  was  occasionally  mentioned,  but  the  six- 
plated  type  rarely  appeared  in  wills;  in  fact,  the  present  writer 
remembers  only  one  example  of  it  in  the  wills  of  the  fifteen 
counties  studied:  Northumberland,  II,  38,  1806.  The  nine-plated 
variety  occurred  in  the  Northumberland  county  will:  II,  409, 
1822.  The  common  ten-plate  stove  regularly  gained  recognition, 
as  for  example  in  the  Northumberland  county  wills  (I,  136,  1794; 
I,  351,  1805;  III,  3,  1809)  or  in  a  Lehigh  county  will  (I,  323, 
1821:  "two  ten  plated  stoves  with  the  pepes").  For  old  stoves, 
see  Henry  C.  Mercer  and  Horace  M.  Mann,  The  Bible  in  Iron  or 
Pictured  Stoves  and  Stove  Plates  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans, 
The  Bucks  County  Historical  Society,  Revised  Edition,  1941. 
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wheels,  looms,  clocks,  churns,  pans,  iron  pots,  copper  or 
brass  kettles,  looking  glasses,  pewterware,  stone  jugs, 
earthen  dishes,  clothes  and  clothespress,  shoes  and  leather 
for  shoes,  sausage  funnel,1-  tea  kettles  and  cups,  coffee  pots 
and  the  coffee  mill,  wooden  spoons,  grubbing  hoe,  the  Bible 
and  other  books,  lamp  oil,  candles,  carriages,  Dearborn 
wagon,  animals  of  various  types,  ploughs,  harrows,  wind- 
mill,13 cutting  box,14  corner  cupboard,  basins,  buckets,  wal- 
nut or  cherry  tables,  chests,  beds,  bolsters,  kegs,  Windsor 
chairs,  table  cloths,  hand  towels,  side  saddles  and  bridles, 
bags,  barrels,  skillets,  skimmers,  tongs,  fire  shovels,  steel- 
yards, drawknife,  blue  Delphware,  silverware,  and  cover- 
lets— a  vast  and  endless  array  of  simple  articles,  more 
meaningful  to  the  early  settler  than  money. 

Coins  were  hardly  his  primary  need,  for  most  of  the 
required  articles  he  made  himself.  Only  rarely  did  he  go 
to  the  town  or  city  in  order  to  purchase  sugar,  molasses, 
salt,  spices,  tea,  and  coffee,  the  few  items  which  he  could 
not  produce  and  for  which  he  expressly  provided  in  his  last 
testament.  A  Juniata  county  will  (A,  9,  1829)  stipulated 
"as  much  money  [for  the  widow]  as  will  buy  her  coffee 
tea  Sugar  and  Molasses  to  be  delivered  to  my  said  wife  at 
her  place  of  residence."  Honey  too,  as  well  as  its  pro- 
ducers, was  occasionally  listed.  It  seemed  easier  to  let 
the  bees,  right  on  one's  own  property,  have  the  yearly  re- 
sponsibility of  furnishing  the  sweetening  than  to  buy  sugar 
in  larger  amounts — at  least,  more  economical.  As  carriers 
of  pollen  the  bees  served  the  farmer  an  even  more  practical 
purpose. 

After  a  careful  study  of  these  wills,  it  would  be  folly 
to  deny  that  family  life  played  a  great  role  among  the 
Pennsylvania  Germans.     The  husband  knew  that  the  con- 


"Worst  [Ger.  Wurst]  funnel"  in  a  Union  county  will:  A,  235, 
1824. 

The  windmill  is  a  fan  mill  which  separated  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff  by  blowing  the  chaff  away  and  allowing  the  wheat  to  drop 
through  a  sieve. 

The  windmill  and  the  cutting  box,  a  wooden  implement  for  cut- 
ting straw  and  corn  stalks,  were  often  named  together  in  the 
wills. 
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tinuation  of  the  family's  position  was  vital  to  human  ex- 
istence, and  so  he  selected  the  one  who  was  most  likely  to 
maintain  the  unity  of  God's  institution,  namely,  the  wife. 
She  was  to  become  the  master  of  the  home,  hence  the  need 
for  supervision  and  ownership  of  articles  considered  essen- 
tial to  the  conduct  of  life. 

One  is  forced  to  see  mother's  guiding  hand  even 
though  father  may  theoretically  have  been  the  head  of  the 
house.  Mother  became  the  chief  beneficiary  in  the  wills. 
Her  rank  became  visible  in  the  idea  of  choice  as  expressed 
in  the  phrases,  "of  her  own  choosing,"  "at  her  choice,"  and 
"as  she  wishes-"  Her  husband  distinctly  catered  to  her 
wants  and  fancies — after  all,  she  was  the  keeper  of  cradle 
and  home  for  him.  Liberty,  right,  and  privilege  are  words 
which  constantly  meet  the  reader  of  these  legal  records, 
especially  applicable  to  the  widow. 

Mother  alone  held  the  power  to  enjoy  numerous  rights. 
Some  exemplary  variations  of  the  theme  are  given  here. 
A  Lancaster  county  will  granted  fifty  pounds  of  money  to 
the  wife  and  "right  and  Privilege  in  the  kitchen  and  at  the 
fire  hearth  for  cooking  and  in  the  Cellar  and  to  the  pump 
as  much  as  she  may  have  Occasion  for  her  use  together  with 
the  uninterrupted  Privilege  of  passing  and  repassing  to 
and  from  one  of  the  said  Places  to  the  other  as  long  as  she 
remains  my  widow  .  .  .  "15  The  right  to  "have  room  & 
privilege  in  the  kitchen  to  cook  wash  &  bake,  &  room  in  the 
celler  to  put  her  firewood  &  other  things  customaryly  kept 
in  cellers,  and  so  much  of  the  kitchen  garden  as  she  may 
want  not  exceeding  the  one  half  of  the  whole  ..."  was 
realized  by  a  widow  in  Lehigh  county.1"  A  Lancaster  coun- 
ty husband  gave  his  wife  the  "privilege  to  cook  and  roast 
her  victuals  in  the  kitchen  of  the  house  when  she  pleases."17 
Earlier,  a  wife  received  "a  right  to  keep  six  hens  and  a 
Cock."18  A  Lebanon  county  will  combined  food  and  laun- 
dry: "she  shall  have  the  Liberty  to  my  bake  Oven  to  bake 


15  II-X,  15,  1789. 

16  I,  60,  1801. 

i"  II-X,  105,  1807. 

is  Lancaster,  II-X,  159,  1780. 
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her  bread  and  to  make  her  dry  apples  therein  .  .  .  she  shall 
have  the  Liberty  to  Bleach  her  Linnens  in  any  part  of  my 
Meadows  as  she  pleases."10  The  wife  inherited  "her  bed 
and  bed  Cloaths — a  Room  in  the  House  I  now  live  in  a  stove 
therein  priviledge  at  the  Kitchen  fire  to  Wash  and  Cook — 
One  third  of  the  Garden — One  fourth  of  the  fruit  yearly — 
priviledge  of  warter  [water]  and  the  warter  course — "20 

A  will  of  Northumberland  county  in  1821  gave  the 
widow  the  right  to  transportation :  "...  it  is  further  my 
will,  that  my  light  waggon  shall  remain  for  the  use  of  my 
wife,  so  long  as  she  shall  live ;  and  my  son  Henry  is  to  take 
his  said  mother  on  the  said  light  waggon  to  church,  and 
to  any  of  her  Children;  whenever  She  may  be  desirous  of 
going"21 — obviously  an  indication  of  the  position  of  church 
and  family  to  the  Pennsylvania  German.  The  right  to  use 
the  porch  did  not  escape  the  thought  of  a  will  writer  in 
Northumberland  county:  "My  wife  Shall  have  the  use  of 
the  porch  at  the  Stone  Kitchen  for  to  put  her  wood  on  in 
the  winter-"-2  A  citizen  of  Berks  county  was  typically 
Pennsylvania  German  in  his  desire  to  waste  nothing:  "my 
said  Wife  shall  have  the  Liberty  of  Cutting  Grass  for  her 
Cows  in  the  Fence  Corners  and  Grass  Spots  on  my  Prem- 
isses without  Hinderance."23  According  to  a  Northamp- 
ton county  will  of  1779,  the  husband  gave  to  his  wife  "her 
windows  seat  in  the  house  [Pennsylvania  German  curios- 
ity?] and  a  right  by  the  stove,  in  the  kitchen  by  the  fire  & 
in  the  celler  to  put  her  things."24 


!»     A,  152,  1817. 

-°     Adams,  A,  112,  1801. 

21  II,  464,  1821. 

22  IV,  43,  1845. 

23  II,  196  f.,  1774. 

-1  I,  216,  1779.  For  similar  examples  of  rights  and  privileges,  see 
Russell  W.  Gilbert,  "Typical  Pennsylvania  German  Wills,"  Penn- 
sylvania History,  Vol.  XIII,  No.  2,  April,  1946,  pp.  113-26;  see 
Russell  W.  Gilbert,  "The  Pennsylvania  German  Wills  of  North- 
umberland County,"  an  article  which  will  appear  in  The  North- 
umberland County  Historical  Society  Proceedings,  Vol.  XVII 
(1949?).  It  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  in  Sunbury 
on  January  14,  1949. 
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Often  the  farm  was  willed  to  the  eldest  son,  who  in 
turn  had  the  responsibility  of  helping  his  mother.  If  the 
son  received  the  home  and  farm  with  the  idea  of  sharing 
the  benefits  of  the  property  with  his  mother,  it  was  easy 
for  a  misunderstanding  to  arise.  Against  such  an  emerg- 
ency, the  writer  of  the  will  protected  her  by  an  insistence 
upon  detailed  privileges  for  her,  illustrations  of  which  have 
already  been  given  verbatim-  It  may  have  been  the  right 
to  use  the  spring  house,  the  attic,  the  cellar,  a  bedroom, 
the  bakehouse  and  oven,  the  fireplace,  the  well  and  pump, 
the  smoke  house,  the  store  room,  the  wash  house,  the  milk 
house,  or  stable  room  for  the  widow's  "Milch  Cow"  and 
sheep.  It  may  have  been  the  right  to  go  into  the  orchard 
for  apples  to  be  made  into  Schnitz,  or  to  receive  other 
fruits  for  drying,  or  to  take  firewood  from  the  woodland 
(hickory,  oak,  or  broken  timbers),  or  to  use  ground  for  a 
garden  (sometimes  called  the  kitchen  garden),  or  to  kill 
"a  foul  for  her  own  use  when  she  pleases,"  or  to  have  "one 
dozen  hens  and  one  ruster,"  or  "to  have  a  share  of  the 
currens  in  lower  part  of  garden,"  or  to  "occupy  the  new 
part  of  the  house  in  which  we  now  live  and  also  to  have 
free  passage  to  go  through  the  other  part  of  the  house  to 
get  upstairs."25 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  privilege  ever  accorded  to 
a  woman  was  listed  in  a  Snyder  county  will  in  1858:  "It 
is  my  will  that  my  wife  Mary  shall  live  in  the  house  we 
now  live  in  and  shall  have  the  use  of  one  half  of  the  garden, 
one  half  of  the  cellar,  right  to  the  spring  house,  right  to  the 
bake  oven,  privilege  in  the  pig  sty."-G  There  were  several 
rights,  but  only  one  privilege,  privilege  in  the  pig  sty.  By 
it  the  widow  obtained  permission  to  put  her  hogs  into  the 
sty  belonging  to  her  son. 

Besides  rights,  liberties,  and  privileges,  the  mother  of 
the  family  was  the  recipient  of  property  and  provisions. 
Often  first  in  the  long  and  varied  list  of  objects  for  her 
stood  the  feather  bed27  with  curtains  and  bedding — father 

25  These  quotations  were  taken  from  various  Snyder  county  wills. 

26  I,  65,  1858. 

27  York,  I-A,  99,  1754:  To  the  wife  "the  sum  of  Twenty  Five  pounds 
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knew  how  mother  needed  a  good  rest  after  the  day's  hard 
work  in  helping  the  other  members  of  the  usually  large 
family.  In  1813  a  Lehigh  countian  wrote:  ''I  give  and 
bequeath  unto  my  beloved  wife  Elizabeth  one  bed  and  bed- 
stid  with  all  what  is  in  and  on  it  and  one  cane."28  A 
Schuylkill  county  will  of  1811  stated  that  the  wife  "shall 
have  the  privilege  to  keep  the  geese  on  the  premises  till  she 
shall  have  feathers  sufficient  for  a  bed."-u  The  feathers 
now  in  bags"  became  the  wife's  property,  according  to  a 
Berks  county  will  in  1758.3"  Not  even  the  decorative  cov- 
erlets, generally  "chust  for  nice,"  were  forgotten  although 
they  were  mentioned  only  rarely.31  One  wonders  whether 
the  wills  always  included  all  that  was  handed  down,  in 
spite  of  listings  so  detailed  and  perhaps  monotonously  ex- 
plicit that  the  modern  reader  might  be  led  to  exclaim 
dramatically,  Much  Ado  About  Nothing.  Shakespeare  too 
bequeathed  his  bed  but  said  nought  about  his  literary 
achievements. 

With  the  grant  of  a  definite  room  to  her  in  the  house 
occupied  by  her  son  and  his  family,  mother  needed  a  stove 
and  pipe  to  keep  warm.  More  than  that,  she  had  to  be  pro- 
vided with  firewood  cut  to  the  proper  length  and  regularly 
brought  to  the  house  or  to  the  one  room  for  her.  More-, 
over,  with  the  danger  of  possible  disagreement  between  her 
and  her  eldest  son,  the  latter  was  legally  obligated  by  the 
will  to  build  her  a  little  home  according  to  specifications  at 
a  stipulated  time  and  place — if  she  desired  it. 

Comfort  was  created  for  the  widow  not  only  by  the 
burning  wood  in  her  stove  but  also  by  the  food  and  other 
yearly  provisions.     Grains,  such  as  rye,  oats,  wheat,  barley, 

Pensilvany  Currency  aforehand  and  My  Fedder  Bed  wherein  I 
Lies  with  Bed  Sted  and  all  what  belongs  to  it  as  it  stand 
here  .  .  ."  York,  I-A,  261,  1762:  "that  she  shall  have  her  Bed 
wherein  we  use  to  lay  with  four  shets  [sheets]  to  it."  Even  the 
sons  and  daughters  were  not  denied  comfortable  beds. 

28  1,  12,  1813. 

29  I,  5,  1811. 

30  I,  52,  1758. 

"i     Northumberland,  I,  235,  1798;  II,  425,  1822.     Lehigh,  I,  41,  1814 
— to  daughter. 
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buckwheat,  and  Indian  corn,  had  to  be  given  in  stated 
quantity  to  her,  after  they  had  been  ground  into  bran  and 
flour  (often  "flower").  Even  "bread  from  the  grain"  was 
willed  to  her  in  Northampton  county.3-  Potatoes,  turnips, 
and  cabbage  gained  as  vital  foods  by  the  comparatively  low 
cost  of  raising  them.  Fruits,  such  as  apples,  cherries, 
pears,  and  peaches,  were  a  yearly  requirement,  especially 
during  canning  season,  and  often  several  rows  of  trees 
(generally  apple)  were  chosen  by  the  widow  as  the  source 
of  her  share.  Besides  food,  she  received  clothes  or  at 
least  the  materials  for  making  them-  Hackled  flax,  tow, 
hemp,  wool,  linen,  linsey-woolsey  and  other  cloths,  leather, 
and  shoes  gained  individual  attention.  The  spinning  wheel 
and  other  implements  gave  her  the  opportunity  of  ulti- 
mately producing  cloth  and  clothes.  Now  and  then,  an 
eighth  of  an  acre,  or  perhaps  a  fourth,  or  a  third  was  ex- 
pressly handed  to  the  widow  for  the  son's  sowing  of  flax 
seed,  occasionally  selected  by  the  widow. 

There  is  no  doubting  the  fact  that  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
mans had  a  fondness  for  meat.  After  all,  a  hard  working 
man  or  woman  needed  something  substantial,  more  than 
Schleckerg' frees  (fancy  food  for  nibbling) .  Dainty  food 
may  have  looked  attractive  but  to  the  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
man rustic  nothing  was  more  satisfying  or  energizing  than 
meat  and  starch  foods  (bread,  potatoes,  corn,  lima  beans, 
pie,  and  cake) .  Salads  were  an  aristocrat's  delight  de- 
voutly to  be  shunned.  The  responsibility  of  providing 
mother  yearly  with  pork  and  beef  "in  proper  killing  time,"33 
a  common  phrase  in  these  wills,  fell  upon  the  oldest  son  or 
all  the  children.  The  tendency  to  overlook  nothing  came 
strongly  to  the  foreground  in  the  yearly  provision  of  "a  fat 
hog  weighing  about  two  hundred  pounds  and  the  fat  and 


I,  67,  1770.  A  Lancaster  county  will  (II-X,  21,  1749)  demanded 
that  the  widow  furnish  the  bread  for  her  son  for  one  year. 
A  slightly  different  wording  appeared  in  a  will  in  Lebanon  county 
(A,  127,  1816),  where  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  pork  and 
fifty  pounds  of  beef  were  "to  be  delivered  in  the  beginning  of 
Winter  at  the  usual  and  proper  times  for  Salting  and  lying  in 
meat." 
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Intestine  of  the  Hog."34     The  fats  could  be  used  for  mak- 
ing soap,85  and  the  intestine  as  casing  for  Bratwurst. 

The  proportion  of  pork  and  beef  was  interesting: 
usually  it  was  one  hundred  pounds  of  pork  to  twenty-five 
or  fifty  pounds  of  beef  yearly.  Lebanon  county,  however, 
noticeably  diverted  from  the  normal  ratio  with  a  larger 
amount  of  pork,  generally  two  hundred  pounds  to  fifty 
pounds  of  beef.  As  this  fact  indicates,  after  a  careful  and 
comparative  survey  of  these  wills  one  easily  becomes  aware 
of  trends  in  wording  and  attitude  in  individual  counties. 
An  additional  example  of  special  emphasis  may  be  found 
in  the  Dauphin  county  wills,  which  regularly  included  the 
right  of  primogeniture  with  the  decided  repetition  of  "First 
Birth  Right,"  usually  spelled  "First  Bird  Right,"  accord- 
ing to  the  alternation  of  voiced  and  voiceless  consonants 
in  the  dialect.  In  order  to  prepare  and  handle  the  meat, 
the  widow  needed  the  Fleeschgawivel,  translated  literally 
as  flesh  fork  in  many  wills-  It  was  not  the  only  fork  she 
received.  Not  only  did  the  will-maker  provide  for  her  by 
giving  her  yearly  a  certain  plot  of  ground  for  potatoes  or 
for  other  products  of  the  garden;  but  he  knew  that  more 
than  soil  and  seed  were  necessary  for  a  good  crop,  and  so 


34  Northumberland,  III,  491,  1840. 

35  See  Russell  W.  Gilbert,  "Soap  Making,"  'S  Pennsylfawnisch 
Deitsch  Eck  (Allentown  Morning  Call),  March  16,  1946.  Schuyl- 
kill, I,  18,  1816:  "ten  pounds  of  sope"  yearly;  Northumberland, 
II,  146,  1811:  "as  much  hard  sope  as  she  shall  want  yearly  for 
her  own  use";  Mifflin,  II,  22,  1803:  "Ten  pounds  of  tallow,  Eight 
Pounds  of  soap"  yearly.  Each  of  two  sons  gave  yearly  "five 
Pounds  of  rendered  Tallow  for  candles"  in  Lancaster  county, 
II-X,  597,  1780.  Lancaster,  II-X,  496,  1760:  "candle  burnings." 
Schuylkill  I,  119,  1827:  "the  candle  mould."  Lancaster,  II-X,  81, 
1803:  "Lamps  and  Oil  pots  and  all  the  Lard  and  other  fat  in 
the  House"  to  wife.  Lancaster,  II-X,  49,  1793:  "as  much  Oil  or 
Fatt  as  she  may  use  in  the  Lamp."  Northampton,  I,  260,  1780: 
"three  quarts  of  oyl  for  Candle  Light"  yearly.  Northampton,  I, 
229  (1779?)  :  "the  flaxeed  [flaxseed]  that  she  may  get  out  of  her 
Quarter  acre  my  said  two  sons  shall  thresh  out  for  her  and 
delever  to  her  house  or  to  the  Oyl  mill  and  bring  the  Oyl  to  her 
house."  Northampton,  I,  172,  1776:  "one  Gallon  ...  Oyl  for 
Candle" — an  amount  frequent  in  the  wills  of  Northampton 
county. 
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he  willed  to  mother  the  natural  elements  to  enrich  her 
garden  near  the  house,  along  with  the  proper  fork  for 
eloquent  distribution. 

In  addition  to  grains  and  bread,  fruit,  and  meat,  milk 
too  was  essential.  The  contented  cow,  generally  named  the 
"Milch  Cow,"  found  its  way  into  many  pages  of  Pennsyl- 
vania German  wills.  Its  designation  made  it  valuable  to 
the  housewife  in  only  one  respect-  If  the  milk  was  gone 
and  the  cow  became  a  stagnant  "dry  cow,"  then  replace- 
ment was  often  the  sole  solution;  or  else  the  son  might 
supply  his  mother  with  milk,  cream,  and  butter.3"  One 
will  gave  the  widow  one  and  one  half  pounds  of  butter 
weekly,37  supplied  by  the  son.  Another  obligated  the  chil- 
dren to  give  her  sixty  pounds  of  butter  yearly.38 

Usually  the  will  dictated  the  need  of  some  substitu- 
tion for  an  unproductive  cow.  "It  is  my  will  that  in  case 
my  wifes  cow  should  come  to  be  dry  of  milck  my  son  Jacob 
or  the  possessor  shall  deliver  unto  her  during  the  time  her 
cow  stands  dry  .  .  .  "39  An  1801  will  in  Northumberland 
county  set  a  replacement  for  a  cow  failing  to  supply  milk : 
"and  if  the  Cow  should  become  Old,  or  should  be  unfor- 
tunate in  that  case,  my  Son  Michael  shall  supply  her  with 
another  and  to  maintain  the  same  and  feed  her  among  his 
other  Cattle  &  the  Linen  that  is  in  the  Chest  .  .  .  "40 

Seemingly,  the  cow  possessed  rights  and  feelings  too, 
to  such  an  extent  that  a  York  county  will  of  1766  stated 
(go  is  misspelled  goo)  :  "the  above  Menshined  Cow  is  to  goo 
in  the  Same  pasture  that  my  Sons  Cows  goos  in."41     The 

36  Berks,  I,  169,  1765:  "Liberty  of  Milk  for  her  own  use  to  Eat  and 
Cream  for  Tea  or  Cofy  when  She.  Wants  it  .  .  .";  Dauphin,  I-B, 
209,  1801:  Son  shall  keep  a  cow  in  pasture  and  fodder  in  winter 
and  summer  or  else  supply  his  mother  with  sufficient  milk,  cream, 
and  butter.  The  "Milch  Cow"  was  rarely  mentioned  in  the 
Dauphin  county  wills. 

37  Northumberland,  II,  359,  1819. 

38  Northampton,  I,  17,  1766. 

39  Lehigh,  I,  22,  1813. 

40  I,  246,  1801. 

41  II-B,  65,  1766.     Another  will  (Northumberland,  I,  300,  1799)   in- 
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husband  either  granted  his  wife  the  privilege  of  choosing 
a  cow  or  else  picked  one  with  a  distinctive  feature  for  her : 
"one  Brown  Milch  Cow  with  a  large  Starr  in  her  fore- 
head"1-; "the  Speckled  cow  with  the  chain  and  the  red 
Barrow  hog"4X ;  "One  Cow  with  a  white  forehead  &  One 
Cow  Chain  and  a  bell  with  a  strap  to  it  which  the  said  Cow 
Use  to  Carry."44  In  a  Lancaster  county  will  of  1782  the 
wife  yearly  was  given  "a  calf  till  it  comes  to  be  a  cow."45 
A  Northampton  county  will  of  1778  worded  it  differently: 
"my  Chests  my  Cow  with  all  the  Kitchen  Tools,"40  definite- 
ly an  example  of  misplaced  modifiers,  grammatically  speak- 
ing. A  similar  structural  defect,  productive  of  humor,  ap- 
plied to  a  Mifflin  county  will  in  1789 :  "I  will  and  bequeath 
to  my  daughter  Elizabeth  one  bed  and  Cloaths  for  said  Bed, 
one  Cow  and  Calf  with  all  her  Cloaths  and  two  Sheep  and 
ten-pounds  in  Money-"47 

"She  may  Exchange  the  Cow  Every  Year  one  [on] 
the  first  Day  of  April  with  my  Son  Conrad  out  of  his  Stock 
if  She  Shall  think  proper"  was  the  wording  of  a  Northamp- 
ton county  will  in  1781. 48  "...  every  Spring  a  fresh  Milk 
Cow"  was  the  son's  obligation  in  another  Northampton 
county  will.40  A  Lehigh  county  will  gave  to  the  widow: 
"one  cow  which  cow  must  be  fed  the  same  in  summer  and 
winter  good  by  my  son.  .  .  .  and  deliver  the  said  cow  to  the 
house  or  stable  without  trouble  for  her  [wife],  and  if  said 
cow  gives  no  milk  then  she  shall  git  to  her  sweed  milk  and 


structed  the  sons  "to  permit  the  same  [the  widow's  cow]  to  have 
her  walk  with  their  Cows." 
4-'     York,  II-B,  3,  1763. 

43  York,  II-B,  207,  1769. 

44  Northampton,  I,  1,   1765. 

45  H-X,  98,  1782. 

46  I,  236,  1778. 

47  I,  20,  1789.  Northumberland,  I,  136,  1794:  "Black  Roan  Coalt 
B.ed  and  Bed  close  [clothes]  and  all  the  House  Furniture  with 
one  Cow."  Northumberland,  I,  185,  1797:  "one  of  the  best  of 
my  beds  and  one  of  the  best  of  my  Cows — "  Cf.  a  York  county 
will  (II-B,  186,  1769)  :  "one  of  the  best  of  my  Cows  and  the  best 
bed  &  and  bed  steads  and  the  best  Spining  Wheel  and  best  Chest." 

48  I,  287,  1781. 
I,  77,  1771. 


!!• 
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Butter  as  necessary."50  Berks  county  wills  at  times  gave 
a  larger  number  of  milk  cows  to  the  widow  than  other 
county  wills,  sometimes  four  of  them,  as  in  the  year  1747.51 
Replacement  reached  its  height  in  a  Lebanon  county  will: 
"when  my  said  Wife's  Cow  may  be  Dry,  she  shall  have 
the  right  to  milke  any  one  of  my  said  Son  Jacobs  Cows, 
until  she  can  milke  her  own  again  .  .  .  "52 

The  widow  needed  more  than  grains,  fruits,  meat,  and 
milk.  Eggs  too  were  an  important  item.53  A  will  of  Le- 
high county  stipulated:  "...  &  if  her  cow  doth  not  give 
milk  he  [the  son]  is  to  let  her  have  fresh  milk  &  butter 
as  much  as  she  wants,  or  if  my  said  wife  chuses  to  keep  no 
cow  at  all,  the  said  my  son  Anthony  his  heirs  and  assigns 
shall  suply  her  with  sufficient  fresh  milk  &  butter  .  .  . 
every  week  six  eggs  as  long  as  hens  are  in  season."54  In 
Lebanon  county  too,  eggs  were  specified  in  the  wills :  "six 
Bushels  of  apels  for  in  Winder  when  any  Crows  [grows] 
.  .  .  ten  Pounds  of  Hatched  Flax  six  Dozen  of  Eggs  Cut 
and  Hall  [hauled]  to  her  Door  Suficient  fire  wood,"55  a  fine 
example  of  the  squinting  modifier  as  it  looks  both  ways. 
Each  of  two  sons  was  directed  to  hand  his  mother  one  half 
dozen  eggs  weekly  from  April  1  to  October  1  but  only  one 
quarter  dozen  from  October  1  to  April  1,  according  to  a 
father's  desire  in  Northampton  county.56 

The  "Milch  Cow"  was  not  the  only  source  of  liquid 
refreshment  for  the  Pennsylvania  Germans.  Wills  men- 
tioned "good  cider"  and  "water  cider,"  bushels  of  malt  for 
beer,  rum,  brandy,  peach  whisky,  and  rye  whisky,  rarely 
wine.  It  would  be  somewhat  difficult  to  imagine  how  the 
large  amounts  of  potent  influences  in  liquid  form  could 
have  been  absorbed  for  purely  medicinal  purposes  or  for 
the  favored  flavoring  of  mince  pies  (which,  for  the  Penn- 

50  I,  294,  1817. 

51  I,  69,  1747. 

52  A,  2,  1811. 

53  One  hundred  eggs  yearly  to  the  wife  were  rather  common  in  the 
Northampton  county  wills,  also  early  in  Berks  county. 

54  I,  55,  1814. 

55  A,  53,  1814. 

56  II,  88,  1790. 
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sylvania  German,  are  to  be  smelled  as  well  as  tasted). 
The  wife  received  "one  barrel  of  good  cyder  from  the  press 
to  be  made  in  the  month  of  November  if  there  are  apples," 
according  to  a  Lebanon  county  will  of  1813.57  Yearly  the 
wife  was  given  "four  Bushells  of  Malt  to  make  Beer,  two 
Barrels  of  Cyder,  three  Gallons  of  Rye  or  Apple  Liquor."58 
A  Lancaster  will  of  1739  provided  "twelve  Gallons  of  Dis- 
tilled Spirits  and  eight  Bushells  of  malt"  for  the  widow 
yearly.59  A  Bucks  county  writer  was  more  particular  with 
his  six  gallons  of  apple  whisky  "well  Still'd"  every  year.60 
For  those  with  milder  tastes — and  there  seemed  to  be  a 
larger  number  of  them — coffee  and  tea  were  included, 
along  with  the  coffee  mill  and  the  tea  equipage.  The  con- 
tainers for  liquids,  as  well  as  for  solids,  seemed  important. 
Several  striking  examples  occurred:  "a  Barral  of  Cyder 
with  the  Barral"61;  "salt  with  the  Cask  the  Vinegar  with 
the  Cask"62 ;  "the  salt  box  with  the  salt  therein  ...  a  Vini- 
gar  Kegg  with  the  Vinigar  therein  at  her  choice"63;  "the 
vinegar  with  the  cag"64;  and  "a  barrel  with  a  brand 
mark."65 

Nor  was  the  cow  the  only  livestock  mentioned-  One 
husband  provided  "As  much  rum  [room]  in  the  barn  as  she 
wants  for  two  Cows  &  two  Sheeps  .  .  .  "66  Chickens,  sheep, 
pigs,  and  especially  the  horse  were  found  in  the  exact  lists 
in  these  wills.  To  the  Pennsylvania  German  housewife 
the  sheep  gave  its  wool  and  mutton,  the  cow  its  milk  and 
other  dairy  products,  the  hog  its  pork,  and  the  horse  of- 
fered transportation  or  eased  labor  on  the  farm — a  1798 
will  of  Northumberland  county  included  all  these,  although 
the  designated  black  colt  was  hardly  old  and  sturdy  enough 


57 

A,  176,  1813. 

58 

Lancaster,  I-B,  141, 

1755. 

59 

I-A,  64,  1739. 

60 

IV,  513,  1785. 

61 

Lancaster,  II-X,  31, 

1773. 

62 

Lancaster,  II-X,  81, 

1803. 

63 

Lancaster,  II-X,  95, 

1801. 

64 

Union,  A,  168,  1822. 

65 

Northumberland,  II, 

433,  1823 

66 

Lehigh,  I,  348,  1815. 
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for  the  widow  to  use  her  customary  saddle  and  bridle.67 
Because  the  wife  had  occasion  to  travel  within  limited 
areas,  the  husband  considered  a  tame  riding  horse,  bridle, 
and  side  saddle  as  prerequisites.  A  Juniata  county  will 
granted  her  a  horse,  for  "She  is  also  to  have  a  horse  fur- 
nished to  her  at  any  time  She  may  wish  to  ride  abroad-"6* 
The  widow  was  delegated  to  have  "at  their  [sons']  own 
expences  a  horse  to  write  to  Church  or  any  ways  where 
she  wants  to  go  .  .  .  "G9  The  will  sometimes  mentioned  the 
specific  horse,  as  in  Northampton  county  in  1782 :  "A 
white  Tail  Mare."70  Provision  for  half  the  colts  "that 
may  come  of  the  Mare"  was  made  for  the  widow  in  a  1768 
Lancaster  county  will;  the  son  received  the  other  half.71 
The  husband  granted  to  his  wife  "her  choice  of  a  horse, 
saddle  and  briddle  Dearbourn  [Dearborn  wagon]  and 
Harness  thereto  belonging."72  A  Lehigh  county  will 
pointedly  required  the  son  "to  keep  &  find  her  a  good  rid- 
ing horse,  as  often  as  she  may  have  occation  and  to  have 
the  said  horse  saddled  brought  to  her  and  taken  away 
again  and  to  feed  &  keep  the  said  horse  in  good  order  at 
all  times  .  .  .  "73  Various  members  of  the  family  benefited 
from  a  so-called  horse  will:  the  wife  received  "the  young 
Strawberry  roan  mare,"  the  son  "the  Bald  horse,"  the  other 
son  "the  Black  mare."74  The  same  widow  "shall  have  the 
Working  oxen  and  the  Plow  and  harrow." 

The  Pennsylvania  German  concentrated  upon  the 
thought  of  his  partner's  continued  happiness  after  his  death 
by  naming  a  conglomerate  succession  of  rights,  provisions, 
and  duties  for  her.  Perhaps  it  was  "one  Cuboard  now 
Standind  in  Sitting  room  Six  rush  bottomed  Chairs,"75  or 


67  I,  223,  1798. 

68  A,  227,  1836. 

fi»     Lehigh,  I,  421,  1822. 

70  I,  312,  1782. 

71  I-A,  255,  1768. 

72  Juniata,  A,  63,  1834.  To  wife  "horse,  harness  and1  dearborn 
wag-on":  Northumberland,  III,  503,  1844;  Dearborn  wagon: 
Northumberland,  IV,  43,  1845  and  IV,  129,  1847. 

73  I,  70,  1811. 

74  Mifflin,  II,  104,  1808. 

75  Juniata,  A,  257,  1844. 
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yearly  "one  pair  of  new  Shoes,  one  pair  of  new  Stockings, 
one  Lindsey  Shortgown,  Every  two  Years  one  Lindsey  Pet- 
ticoat,"70 or  "the  bible  and  prayer  Book  the  brew  tub  and 
small  washing  tub  .  .  .  one  half  the  honey  bees  &  all  the 
empty  bee's  caps,"77  or  "three  sheep  and  four  shoats  all 
the  fowls  one  axe,"7S  or  "one  Red  Cow,"70  or  "that  Little 
House  that  is  on  the  Bick  Rode  with  the  Little  planding 
Garding  that  Belonged  to  the  mill  which  I  have  Sould  to 
my  son  in  law."so  Perhaps  it  was  the  right  to  shear  yearly 
one  sheep  of  her  choice,81  or  the  son's  obligation  to  "fence 
her  three  Quarters  of  an  Acre  of  Ground  for  a  Garden  near 
her  said  House,"82  or  "the  use  of  a  hoe,  Churn  &  ax  during 
her  Widdowhood,"88  or  the  wheelwright's  tools,84  or  "one 
sermon  Book  Two  Hymn  Books,"8"'  or  "One  Negro  Wench 
named  Silva,"8fi  or  the  stipulation  to  hire  a  maid  for  house- 
work and  for  nursing  the  widow,*7  or  "in  case  of  sickness 
to  have  her  well  nursed  as  a  good  Christian  ought  to  do  to 
his  Mother."88 

The  wife  inherited  countless  rights  and  items  as  long 
as  she  remained  a  widow.  The  question  of  remarriage  in- 
variably arose  with  resultant  differences  in  wording  and 
attitude.  Lehigh  county,  1813:  "my  widow  shall  have 
her  bed  and  bedstead  She  may  intermarry  hereafter  or 
not  .  •  .  "89;  1815:  "But  in  case  my  said  wife  Maria  should 
again  marry  or  commit  matrimony,  then  I  give  &  bequeath 


76  Mifflin,  II,  22,  1803.  A  Northampton  county  will  of  1780  (I, 
251)  mentioned  "one  linsey  woolsey  P.ettycoat  and  short  gown 
one  Pair  of  wollen  Stockings  two  Pair  of  Shoes  if  she  shall  want 
them." 

77  Northumberland,  III,  3,  1809. 

78  Northumberland,  IV,  188,  1850. 
73     Berks,  I,  37,  1767. 

80  York,  II-B,  37,  1763. 

81  Schuylkill,  I,  57,  1820. 

82  Berks,  II,  196,  1774. 

83  Northumberland,  I,  250,  1801. 

84  Lancaster,  II-X,  115,  1788. 

85  Lancaster,  II-X,  106,  1804. 
8«     Northampton,  I,  109,  1773. 

87  Lebanon,  A,  77,  1813. 

88  Lehigh,  II,  12,  1826. 
8!»     I,  59,  1813. 
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unto  her  the  sum  of  one  hundred  &  thirty  three  dollars 
thirty  three  cents,  &  all  her  management  will  cease"90; 
1820 :  "It  is  my  will  that  whenever  my  widow  should  marry 
again;  then  she  shall  have  her  bed  cloths  chest  an  drawer 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  cash  and  shall  quit  the 
place  forever."91  Lancaster,  1774:  "Shall  Immediatly 
Acquit  the  Plantation."92  Berks,  1766 :  "...  but  if  shee 
Should  Mary  then  she  is  to  have  Nothing  but  the  Bed."93 
Bucks,  1770:  "In  Case  that  my  said  Wife  shall  Chuse  to 
marry  again  and  her  husband  incline  to  live  with  on  this 
place  it  is  my  Will  that  my  Executors  herein  after  named 
should  take  particular  Care  that  no  waste  be  made  of  the 
timber  nor  any  damage  be  done  to  the  Plantation."94 
Usually  the  husband  was  more  adamant,  as  in  a  will  of 
Northampton  county  in  1780  with  its  proviso,  "but  if  she 
Marries  she  must  Imediately  quit  the  Place,"95  or  as  in  a 
Berks  county  will  in  1774  with  its  demand  that  "She  shall 
Immediately  leave  my  Plantation  and  have  no  further  Sub- 
sistance"  but  likewise  with  the  permission  to  keep  "Bed 
Bedstead,  Chest,  Clothes  Spinning  Wheel  Kitchen  Furni- 
ture and  Ten  pounds  of  the  Money."96  The  latter  continued 
with  a  final  softening  of  heart  with  the  thought  that  if  she 
"should  survive  such  other  husband"  and  if  no  provision 
were  made  for  her  livelihood  she  would  be  allowed  to  come 
back  as  though  she  were  still  his  widow. 

The  dependent  clauses,  "But  if  Contrary  to  Expec- 
tation ..."  and  "If  (which  I  do  not  hope)  .  .  .  ,"  occurred 
frequently:  the  Pennsylvania  German  did  not  expect  his 
widow  to  marry  again,  but  he  took  no  chances.  North- 
umberland, 1830 :  "...  but  if  my  said  Wife  .  .  .  shall  enter 
into  Matrimony  with  another  man  then  she  shall  have  but 
one  Cow,  One  bed  &  bedstead,  .  .  .  one  table,  two  chairs, 
One  Iron  pot  and  shall  leave  and  go  off  from  the  premises 

90  I,  103,  1815. 

91  I,  285,  1820. 

92  I-B,  682,  1774. 

93  II,  18,  1766. 

94  IV,  364,  1770. 

95  I,  251,  1780. 
90  II,  197,  1774. 
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as  if  she  were  dead."97  Northumberland,  1806 :  "As  to  my 
dear  and  beloved  wife  she  is  at  liberty  to  do  as  she  pleases 
on  the  Subject  of  a  Second  Marriage,  but  I  enjoin  it  on  her 
by  all  the  ties  of  our  connection  never  to  forget  our  Chil- 
dren."98 Here  remarriage  did  not  approach  in  importance 
the  mother's  treatment  of  the  children,  for  whose  main- 
tenance and  education  the  father  had  willed  money.  Al- 
though the  common  characteristics  of  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
mans and  the  legal,  standardized  terminology  effected  great 
uniformity  on  various  points  in  these  wills,  explicit  differ- 
ences at  times  revealed  individuality  and  personality. 

Although  the  widow  may  have  received  the  best  and 
the  most,  for  she  now  replaced  the  father  in  responsibili- 
ties, the  children  too  shared  in  the  good  things  of  life  and 
in  human  duties.  To  keep  the  family  together  and  "never 
to  forget  our  Children"  were  parallel  purposes  of  the  hus- 
band's will.  The  grant  of  responsibility  to  the  widow  or 
to  the  executors  to  see  that  the  younger  children  "may  be 
educated  in  Piety  and  Virtue"99  was  a  mood  common  to 
these  wills.  In  1768  a  Lancaster  county  resident  provided 
equal  shares  of  money  yearly  to  the  children  "excepting  my 
son  in  law  .  .  .  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  (my  Daughter)  they 
shall  have  but  one  English  Shilling  Sterling  each  and  no 
more  because  they  do  not  live  together  as  married  people 
ought  to  do."100  Loyalty  to  the  family  and  willingness  to 
accept  duties  honorably  were  generally  rewarded,  but  the 
opposite  created  censure  and  rejection.  Berks,  1758 :  "But 
if  my  Daughter  Modalena  Marry  Contrary  to  the  Desire 
of  her  Mother  and  Takes  a  Scandolous  ill  Natured  man  to 
husband :  then  shall  my  said  Daughter  have  but  fifty  pound 
Pennsylvania  Currancy."101  York,  1767:  "Whereas  my 
Son  .  .  .  has  not  behaved  himself  towards  me  as  a  Dutiful 
Child  ought  to  have  done  .  .  .  therefore  I  give  to  him  only 


;'"  III,  158,  1830. 

»8  II,  25,  1806. 

,J,J  Lancaster,  II-X,  27,  1773. 

100  II-X,  19,  1768. 

101  I,  53,  1758. 
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one  Shilling  Sterling  .  .  .  "102     Dutiful  children  and  grand- 
children who  merited  special  favors  received  them. 

Religion,  education,  and  work  (the  learning  of  a  trade) 
were  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
mans.103 To  the  ardent  student  of  them,  these  wills  be- 
come an  open  book  of  Pennsylvania  German  character- 
istics. Northampton  county,  1769 :  "I  will  and  ordain  that 
my  Dear  Wife  Cathrine  shall  give  my  Youngest  Daughter 
Catharine  Elizabeth  Suff.  [icient]  Learning  and  keep  her 
Diligently  to  Church  and  to  take  the  Holy  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  in  the  Luthrane  Congregation."104  Lehigh, 
1820:  "It  is  my  will  that  my  sons  might  be  put  to  school 
every  year  about  six  months  if  convenient,  til  they  arrive 
to  fourteen  years,  and  that  shall  be  in  the  English  School 
and  then  one  winter  in  the  German  Shool,  that  they  might 
be  instructed  forgoing  to  the  Lord's  Supper  and  after 
they  have  been  let  to  the  Lord's  Supper  then  my  sons  shall 
be  put  to  trades,  But  my  daughter  shall  be  put  in  school 
as  well  as  my  sons,  and  be  also  instructed  and  be  let  to  the 
Lords  Supper."105  Union,  1824 :  "...  my  son  Jacob  shall 
be  put  to  school  till  he  is  well  instructed  in  Arithmetick, 
and  then  to  be  hired  out  to  such  bussiness  as  will  suit  his 
constitution  best  till  he  is  eighteen  years  of  age  .  .  .  "106 
In  a  Northumberland  county  will  the  father  demanded  the 
help  of  the  older  brother,  "he  sending  his  younger  brother 
to  church  and  to  school  so  as  to  learn  him  to  wright  a 
legible  hand  in  Dutch  and  to  sypher  through  the  Rule  of 


102  II-B,  114,  1767. 

103  For  the  characteristics  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans,  as  well  as 
for  the  background  which  helped  to  produce  their  peculiarities, 
see  Russell  Wieder  Gilbert,  A  Picture  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
mans, Pennsylvania  History  Studies:  No.  1,  The  Pennsylvania 
Historical  Association  (Gettysburg  1947),  65  pp. 

104  I,  54,  1769.  Northampton,  I,  77,  1771:  Wife  and  son  "shall  do 
their  best  that  my  two  youngest  Daughters  ...  to  be  sent  to 
School  for  to  learn  to  Read  &  to  be  Instructed  in  the  true  Pres- 
byterian Religion  that  they  may  be  able  to  receive  the  Lords 
Supper." 

105  I,  285,  1820. 
10«     A,  236,  1824. 
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three  and  when  that  is  done  he  is  to  learn  him  the  art  and 
mistery  of  a  compleet  Blacksmith  .  .  .  107  Learning  to 
worship  and  to  appreciate  the  Sacraments,  learning  to  read 
and  write  in  English  and  in  German,  learning  to  use  sim- 
ple arithmetic  of  every-day  requirements,  and  learning  to 
attain  the  skill  of  some  trade  were  processes  often  com- 
bined in  these  wills.  Even  the  tools  of  a  trade  were  handed 
to  the  widow  or  to  the  sons. 

The  oldest  son  often  inherited  the  responsibility  of 
running  the  farm  and  taking  care  of  his  mother  and  the 
rest  of  the  family.  He  either  received  the  farm  as  a  gift 
or  more  generally  he  had  the  choice  of  buying  it  by  paying 
a  certain  amount  regularly  to  his  mother  or  to  his  younger 
brothers  and  sisters  for  their  maintenance. 108  For  these 
duties  and  responsibilities  the  son  was  awarded  stated 
articles.  It  might  have  been  "my  Sundays  wearing  ap- 
parell  [a  camlet  coat]  ...  my  best  Hatt  a  pear  of  Lether 
Bridges,"109  or  "my  Black  Mair  with  the  Bald  Face,"110  or 
"my  Rifle  and  my  Bible,"111  or  "my  Black  Silk  Hanker- 
chief,"11-  or  "the  still  House  and  stills  in  use  (the  said  stills 
cost  me  forty  five  Pounds  hard  money),"118  or  "One  Negro 
Man  named  Simon,"114  or  "My  fur  Hat,"115  or  the  apple 
mill  and  cider  press,110  or  the  "Cuping  and  Bleeding  In- 
struments and  the  Doctor  Book  and  the  receipts,"117  or 
"all  my  tobacco  presses  the  Cutting  Machines,"118  or 
"a  right  to  water  his  Meadow  from  the  water  on  my  Land 
three  Days  in  every  week."119 


107  i?  126,  1794. 

108  For  exampLes,  see  Gilbert,  op.  cit.,  Pennsylvania  History,  p.  122. 
108  York,  I-A,  110,  1755. 

no  Lebanon,  A,  131,   1816. 

111  Lancaster,  II-X,  151,  1779. 

112  Northampton,  I,  407,  1785. 
1 "  ■■  Lancaster,  II-X,  45,  1779. 
"4  Northampton,  I,  109,  1773. 
us  Schuylkill,  I,  119,  1827. 

1111  Berks,  II,  196,  1774. 

1 ' '  Northampton,  I,  25,  1767. 

11  s  Lehigh,  II,  140,  1832. 

no  Dauphin,  I-A,  210,  1789. 
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For  the  daughter  it  might  have  been  "a  Peticote  and 
a  Iron  Pot,"120  or  "one  shmall  Iron  Pot  with  feet  and  a 
handle,"121  or  "one  two  year  old  Bay  Cold,"122  or  a  "black 
peticoat"  to  one  and  a  "brown  peticoat"  to  another,123  or 
"a  feather  Bed  and  Bedsteads  two  Milch  Cows  and  one 
Heiffer,  one  Table,  Chest,  and  Kitchen  Shelve,  and  ten 
pounds  in  Money,"124  or  "one  Breeding  Sow,"125  or  "my 
bed  &  bedding,  my  big  Bible,  my  Iron  Crane  &  two 
Crooks,"120  or  "my  Looking  glase  and  one  Cow,"127  or  "a 
Reformed  Hymn  Book  a  Psalm  Book  and  Testament,"128 
or  "Silver  Watch  and  snuf  Box,"129  or  a  coat  of  calico,  a 
petticoat,  two  sheets  of  Russia  linen,  and  a  large  German 
Bible  printed  in  Nuremberg  or  Basel,130  or  "my  clock  with 
the  cash"  to  one  and  "my  copper  barrel  kettle"  to  the 
other,131  or  "the  blue  plush  Saddle  she  now  useth,  a  new 
Bedstead,  one  new  upper  feather  Bed,  one  under  Chaff 
Bed."132  It  was  easy  to  see  that  father  and  mother  felt 
an  obligation  to  get  their  daughters  ready  for  the  marriage 
expected  of  each  one  of  them.  It  was  just  as  easy  to  see 
that  not  all  the  daughter's  inheritance  could  be  placed  in 
her  dower  chest. 

Family  life  had  to  continue  as  the  various  gifts  passed 
from  generation  to  generation.  The  wills  reveal  the  Penn- 
sylvania German  emphasis  upon  the  family  and  the  church- 
They  show  a  willingness  to  support  religion  materially  and 
spiritually,  to  contribute  to  the  education  of  the  poor  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  to  cooperate  in  the  performance  of 


120  York,  I-A,  84,  1754. 

121  Lancaster,  I-A,  232,  1767. 

122  Lebanon,  A,  61,  1814. 

123  Northumberland,  I,  111,  1786. 
12i  Bucks,  IV,  454,  1784. 

125  Berks,  I,  69,  1747. 

12<5  Mifflin,  I,  191,  1801. 

127  Lancaster,  II-X,  595,  1782. 

128  Lancaster,  I-B,  673,  1771. 
12»  Northampton,  II,  221,  1790. 

130  Northampton,  I,  407,  1785. 

131  Lehigh,  I,  152,  1816. 

132  Bucks,  IV,  97,  1779. 
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physical  labor  in  order  to  share  in  its  benefits,  and  to  ac- 
cept the  need  for  family  loyalty  even  beyond  the  age  of 
twenty-one.  The  wills  illustrate  comparative  values:  for 
the  early  settlers  personal  property  and  possessions  had 
greater  intrinsic  worth  than  money.  Nevertheless,  these 
legal  documents  hold  within  their  pages  grants  of  money, 
changes  in  the  cost  of  living,  and  variations  in  the  price 
of  articles.  Phrases  such  as  "Charged  in  my  Family 
Book"  indicate  the  methodical,  thrifty  mind  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania German,  who  kept  an  accurate,  financial  record, 
it  seems.  He  even  remembered  to  will  back  to  his  widow 
the  little  she  had  brought  with  her  at  the  time  of  mar- 
riage. In  spite  of  her  legal  third,  the  "holy  estate  of 
Matrimony"  meant  for  him  the  undisputed  right  and  re- 
sponsibility of  owning  and  maintaining  all  the  property 
during  his  span  of  life. 

At  the  end  of  life,  all  debts  had  to  be  paid.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  will  (according  to  customary  legal  prac- 
tice), the  husband  mentioned  the  need  for  satisfying  all 
obligations  before  a  distribution  of  valuables  could  apply. 
Here  too  were  found  the  usual  introductory  words:  "I 
command  my  soul  into  the  hands  of  God  who  gave  it,  and 
my  body  to  the  earth  to  be  buried  in  a  decent  and  Christian 
like  manner.  ..."  To  be  sure,  not  all  the  stipulations 
were  peculiar  to  the  Pennsylvania  German  heart  and  mind, 
for  legal  parlance  and  terminology  gave  some  measure  of 
uniformity  to  the  last  will  and  testament. 

The  wills  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  are  pages  of 
history  in  unadorned  simplicity.  Times,  places,  and  people 
pass  before  the  reader's  eyes  as  he  catches  glimpses  of  the 
past,  unfolding  before  him  in  the  crude,  expressive  lan- 
guage of  the  Pennsylvania  German  soul. 
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Editor's   Foreword 

The  editorial  board  of  the  Studies  takes  pride  in  pre- 
senting the  fifteenth  consecutive  issue  of  an  annual  journal 
for  faculty  research  at  Susquehanna  University. 

Fifteen  years  of  constructive  writing  proudly  point  to 
the  contributions  of  one  independent  church  college  to  the 
total  picture  of  religious  education  as  painted  in  all  its  art- 
istry during  historic  1950,  a  period  when  CHEY  (Christian 
Higher  Education  Year)  appeals  to  its  constituency  for  fi- 
nancial support.  The  church  college  genetically  believes  in 
the  four  R's,  of  which  the  essential  is  religion. 

The  present  issue  of  the  Studies  is  devoted  completely 
to  history,  history  in  its  practical  and  technical  concepts. 
Dr.  Homer  T.  Rosenberger,  a  new  contributor  who  taught  a 
summer  at  Susquehanna  University,  gives  the  practical  side 
of  history  in  his  discussion  of  "History  as  an  Avocation," 
whereas  Dr.  William  A.  Russ,  Jr.,  professor  of  history, 
whose  research  has  centered  about  the  restoration  after  the 
Civil  War  period,  continues  his  technical  presentation  of 
governmental  life  during  the  post-Lincoln  era  in  his  "Dis- 
franchisement in  Florida  during  Radical  Reconstruction." 

Dr.  Rosenberger,  who  earned  his  Ph.  D.  degree  from 
Cornell  University  in  1932,  has  been  supervisor  of  training 
in  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Prisons,  the  United  States 
Department  of  Justice,  since  1942.  He  has  shown  an  un- 
usual interest  in  the  practical  side  of  history. 

The  Studies  delight  in  making  available  to  the  public 
and  to  the  scholar  both  the  recreational  and  the  strictly  aca- 
demic aspects  of  history. 

Russell  Wieder  Gilbert. 


History  as   an  Avocation 

by  Homer  T.  Rosenberger 

I.  Definitions  and  Setting 

In  this  article  history  is  being  interpreted  broadly.  The 
term  history  is  relatively  easy  to  define.  It  is  the  documen- 
ted story  of  man,  especially  man's  progress.  The  term  avo- 
cation, however,  is  somewhat  difficult  to  define.  Associated 
closely  with  it  are  the  words  vocation,  leisure,  recreation, 
and  hobby. 

Concepts  of  avocation,  vocation,  leisure,  recreation,  and 
hobby  are  not  mutually  exclusive.  Webster's  New  Interna- 
tional Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  states  that  an 
avocation  is  "That  which  calls  one  away  from  one's  regular 
employment  or  vocation ;  a  subordinate  occupation,  esp.  one 
pursued  with  enjoyment;  a  hobby."1  It  defines  a  vocation 
as  "A  calling  to  a  particular  state,  business,  or  profession. 
.  .  .  Regular  or  appropriate  employment;  calling;  occupa- 
tion; profession;  as,  to  change  one's  vocation.'"  Leisure,  it 
finds,  is  "Freedom  or  opportunity  afforded  by  exemption 
from  occupation  or  business;  time  free  from  employment." 
Recreation  it  defines  as  the  "Act  of  recreating,  or  state  of 
being  recreated;  refreshment  of  the  strength  and  spirits 
after  toil  j  diversion ;  play ;  also  a  mode  or  means  of  getting 
diversion  or  refreshment." 

A  California  statute  of  1939,  authorizing  expenditure 
of  funds  to  promote  a  state-wide  recreation  program,  defines 
recreation  in  the  following  broad  terms : 

'Recreation'  means  any  activity,  voluntarily  engaged  in, 
which  contributes  to  the  physical,  mental  or  moral  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  or  group  participating  therein,  and  in- 
cludes any  activity  in  the  fields  of  music,  drama,  art,  handicraft, 
science,   literature,   nature   study,   nature   contacting,    aquatic 


Second  edition,  unabridged,  published  by  G.  and  C.  Merriam  Com- 
pany, Springfield,  Massachusetts  in  1948. 
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sports  and  athletics,  or  any  of  them,  and  any  informal  play  in- 
corporating any  such  activity.2 

Webster's  New  International  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language  gives  the  following  definition  of  a  hobby :  "A  sub- 
ject or  plan  to  which  one  is  constantly  reverting  in  dis- 
course, thought,  or  effort ;  a  topic,  theme,  or  the  like  [consid- 
ered as]  unduly  occupying  one's  attention  or  interest."3 

These  definitions  indicate  that  each  of  the  five  terms 
(avocation,  vocation,  leisure,  recreation,  and  hobby)  is  gen- 
eral. Broadly,  it  can  be  stated :  that  an  avocation,  such  as 
history,  is  a  leisure-time  activity  in  which  a  person  can  con- 
tribute to  human  knowledge;  that  one's  vocation  is  an  oc- 
cupation demanding  much  effort;  that  leisure  is  the  time 
available  to  us  currently  after  attention  has  been  given  to 
vocation,  to  after-office-hour  daily  routine,  and  to  special 
demands;  that  recreation  is  any  one  of  many  activities 
which  provide  refreshing  diversion;  and  that  a  hobby  is  a 
favorite  subject  on  which  one  concentrates. 

II.  Need  for  Selecting  an  Appropriate  Avocation  Early 
in  Life 

It  is  good  for  one  to  have  an  avocation ;  in  fact,  an  avo- 
cation is  beneficial  not  only  for  professional  and  business 
people  but  also  for  skilled  and  unskilled  workers.  Even 
though  calling  for  activity  rather  than  for  relaxation  or 
idleness,  a  well-selected  avocation  tends  to  relieve  the  tense- 
ness in  a  life  of  extreme  concentration. 

Today  leisure-time  activities  are  becoming  increasingly 
important  because  of  two  somewhat  conflicting  trends,  (1) 
the  shortening  of  the  work  week,  and  (2)  the  increase  of 
the  tempo  of  life  which  causes  many  of  us  to  work  at  high 
speed  and  under  much  pressure. 


Statutes  of  California,  1939,  chapter  558,  section  3,  page  1961. 
This  act  is  known  as  the  California  Community  Recreation  En- 
abling Act  of  1939.     It  was  approved  by  the  Governor  June  14, 
1939. 
Webster,  op.  tit. 
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An  avocation  is  an  asset  if  it  "re-creates"  the  mind, 
if  it  is  not  harmful  to  the  body,  and  if  it  provides  enjoyable, 
constructive  participation — the  obtaining  of  pleasure  from 
doing  something  useful  rather  than  merely  looking  on  and 
being  entertained.  An  avocation  of  this  twpe  is  a  positive, 
"re-creating"  force  in  one's  life.  It  tends  to  relieve  the 
pressure  caused  by  vocational  duties  and  to  give  fullness 
and  zest  to  life.4 

The  wise  use  of  leisure  time  is  an  art  which  many  peo- 
ple never  learn.  Idleness  is  an  ineffective,  and  frequently  a 
dangerous,  way  to  spend  leisure  time.  One  should  select  a 
wholesome  avocation  rather  than  merely  drift  into  various 
forms  of  recreation.  Much  harm  is  done  to  the  individual 
and  the  community  through  misuse  of  leisure. 

There  are  instances  where  little  difference  exists  be- 
tween a  vocation  and  an  avocation.  When  a  difference  ob- 
tains, it  lies  in  the  fact  that  one  must  usually  engage  in  a  vo- 
cation almost  continually  if  forced  to  earn  his  living,  where- 
as he  can  follow  his  avocation  nearly  at  will  during  his  lei- 


In  their  book  Community  Recreation,  A  Guide  to  its  Organiza- 
tion and  Administration  (Boston,  1948),  Harold  D.  Meyer  and 
Charles  K.  Brightbill  stress  the  point  of  view  that  for  a  long 
time  recreation  has  been  a  factor  in  social  control  and  that  in 
the  daily  lives  of  all  of  us — children,  youths,  and  adults,  both  in 
urban  and  rural  areas — recreation  is  a  social,  cultural,  educa- 
tional, physical,  and  moral  essential. 

In  his  book  entitled  Off  the  Job  Living,  a  Modern  Concept  of 
Recreation  and  its  Place  in  the  Postwar  World  (New  York,  1945), 
on  page  8,  G.  Ott  Romney  makes  the  following  pithy  statement 
concerning  the  value  of  leisure  and  the  importance  of  using  it 
well:  "The  individual's  time  when  he  can  call  his  soul  his  own, 
is  precious  time,  because  it  is  self-discovery  time.  It  is  then 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  development  of  personality  and  the 
shaping  of  character  occurs.  Then  one  comes  to  terms  with 
oneself  and  with  life.  Then  one  adjusts  to  his  society.  Then  one 
finds  the  opportunity  to  extract  the  juice  of  living.  For  count- 
less numbers  the  time  off-the-job  is  their  only  unmortgaged  pos- 
session. What  a  wonderful  asset  it  may  be!  Or  a  liability,  de- 
pending on  one's  capacity  to  appreciate  it  and  on  opportunity  to 
use  it." 
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sure  time.    A  balance  between  a  vocation  and  an  avocation 
is  desirable.    Stephen  Girard  is  an  example. 

Early  in  the  last  century  Girard,  a  Philadelphia  mer- 
chant and  shipowner,  was  one  of  the  busiest  men  in  Amer- 
ica. Work  was  his  pleasure.  He  worked  intensely  almost 
to  the  close  of  his  long  life.5  "To  rest  is  to  rust"  was  Gir- 
ard's  motto.  "A  change  is  a  rest"  was  an  integral  part  of 
his  philosophy. 

Girard  secured  recreation  through  daily  change  of  oc- 
cupation. In  the  early  morning  and  the  forenoon  he  was  at 
his  counting  house.  During  the  middle  of  the  day  he  at- 
tended to  affairs  at  his  bank.  His  late  afternoons  and  even- 
ings were  devoted  to  his  farm  in  what  is  now  South  Phila- 
delphia. He  had  a  peculiar  fondness  for  the  many  tasks  on 
his  farm  and  is  said  to  have  "out-worked"  all  the  laborers 
he  hired.6 

To  Girard  farming  was  a  subordinate  occupation,  one 
that  called  him  away  from  his  regular  employment,  and 
therefore  was  an  avocation.  Girard  was  an  unusual  person 
and  pursued  his  avocation  in  an  unusual  way.  In  1798  he 
began  to  be  interested  in  scientific  agriculture.  In  foreign 
countries  he  sought  choice  plants,  seeds,  fruit  trees,  rare 
vegetables,  and  outstanding  specimens  of  any  stock  which 
could  be  cultivated  or  raised  in  Pennsylvania.7  According 
to  a  report  of  a  committee  of  experts  from  the  Horticultural 


Girard  lived  to  be  more  than  81  years  of  age.  He  was  born  on 
May  20,  1750  near  Bordeaux,  France,  and  died  in  Philadelphia 
on  December  26,  1831.  He  provided  funds  for  establishing  the 
well-known  Girard  College,  Philadelphia,  a  school  for  orphaned 
boys. 

The  most  nearly  complete  work  on  Stephen  Girard  was  writ- 
ten by  John  Bach  McMaster  and  published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company  in  1918  in  two  volumes  entitled  The  Life  and  Times  of 
Stephen  Girard,  Mariner  and  Merchant. 

Cheesman  A.  Herrick,  Stephen  Girard,  Founder  (Philadelphia, 
1923),  10-11,  108-109. 

Ibid.,  101-107.  McMaster,  op.  cit.,  I,  355,  states  that  apparently 
from  1797  to  the  time  of  his  death,  Girard  lavished  money  and 
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Society  of  Pennsylvania  who  visited  Girard's  farm,  prob- 
ably on  July  14, 1830,  it  was  an  example  of  favorable  results 
produced  by  the  use  of  scientific  methods.8 

The  selection  of  an  appropriate  avocation  early  in  life 
is  an  important  safeguard  against  boredom.  We  see  many 
adults  who  are  bored  with  themselves,  with  others,  with  the 
commonplace,  and  also  with  the  unusual.  Boredom  is  rath- 
er widespread  among  adults  of  almost  any  age  and  econom- 
ic or  social  level. 

By  the  time  of  graduation  from  college  one  might  well 
select  an  avocation.  It  is  important  that  an  avocation  suit- 
ed to  the  individual  be  selected  rather  early  in  life  so  as  to 
establish  a  suitable  pattern  of  living.  Before  becoming 
aware  of  the  need  for  an  avocation,  many  people  drift  into 
habits  which  deny  them  some  of  the  best  things  in  life  be- 
cause they  do  not  take  sufficient  time  for  leisure,  or  else  do 
not  enjoy  it.9 

An  avocation  is  a  broadening  experience.  It  draws  one 
out  of  the  tight  little  circle  of  office  and  home,  and  enables 
him  to  live  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of  vocation  and  domes- 
tic routine.  An  avocation  should  be  complementary  to  a  vo- 
cation and  family  life.  An  individual's  life  should  not  re- 
volve merely  around  vocation  and  other  family  responsibil- 
ities. It  should  have  more  than  two  centers  of  interest.  An 
ingrown  home-life  and  too  close  a  concentration  on  a  voca- 
tion to  the  exclusion  of  almost  everything  else  do  not  form 
an  ideal  situation.    Broadening  is  needed. 


care  "in  the  effort  to  have  none  but  the  best  breeds  of  sheep  and 
cattle,  and'  the  finest  fruits,  and  vegetables  grown  from  selected 
seeds." 

The  report  of  this  committee  "for  visiting  the  Nurseries  and 
Gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia"  was  published  in  Sam- 
uel Hazard's  The  Register  of  Pennsylvania,  vol.  VII,  No.  7,  for 
February  12,  1831.    See  particularly  pages  110-111. 

The  constructive  use  of  leisure  is  just  as  important  as  the  avail- 
ability of  leisure.  In  The  Conquest  of  Happiness  (1930),  Ber- 
trand  Russell  has  said:  "To  be  able  to  fill  leisure  intelligently 
is  the  last  product  of  civilization." 
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An  avocation  may  aid,  more  than  a  vocation,  to  enrich 
life  because  it  is  likely  to  keep  a  person  from  worrying 
about  useless  things.  Many  businessmen  without  an  avoca- 
tion bring  their  office  worries  home.  A  well  selected  avoca- 
tion partly  cancels  time  that  otherwise  would  be  spent  in 
crossing  bridges  which  do  not  exist.  An  avocation  should 
not  be  a  negative  but  rather  a  positive  factor  in  one's  life. 

In  many  instances  it  is  desirable  that  the  avocation  be 
of  an  intellectual  nature  in  order  to  offer  mental  stimula- 
tion. Nevertheless,  facts  must  be  faced.  Most  avocations 
of  an  intellectual  nature  have  the  disadvantage  of  requiring 
the  expenditure  of  more  mental  than  physical  energy  and 
greater  use  of  the  eyes  than  is  good  for  most  people  pursu- 
ing such  avocations.  If  the  chosen  avocation  proves  physi- 
cally forbidding,  it  will  be  a  handicap  rather  than  an  inspi- 
ration. In  order  to  get  the  most  from  an  avocation,  one  must 
concentrate  on  it  without,  on  the  other  hand,  working  so 
hard  as  to  become  fatigued.  Office,  historical  activity,  and 
golf  or  gardening  make  a  good  trio  for  some  people ;  office, 
historical  activity,  and  amateur  theatricals  for  others. 

Reading  is  not  the  only  activity  involved  in  history  as 
an  avocation.  Other  means  include  leisurely  telephone  calls 
with  fellow  historians  regarding  subjects  of  mutual  inter- 
est, visits  with  fellow  historians  to  discuss  favorite  topics 
and  compare  notes  on  research,  and  attendance  at  historical 
meetings  to  listen  to  papers  and  enter  into  discussion.  When 
in  need  of  mental  relaxation  (not  dormancy) ,  physical  ex- 
ercise, and  fresh  air,  the  person  who  has  the  study  of  his- 
tory as  an  avocation  can  visit  historic  sites  and  spend  a  con- 
siderable number  of  pleasant  and  profitable  hours  outdoors. 

Health  and  recreation  are  important  .  Both  have  a  di- 
rect relation  to  each  other  and  to  life.  The  person  whose 
vocation  demands  attention  to  administrative  correspond- 
ence, to  reading  much  material  in  his  vocational  field,  and 
to  the  expenditure  of  a  considerable  amount  of  mental  en- 
ergy in  planning  and  conducting  conferences  needs  periods 
of  physical  relaxation.  Heaping  too  much  mental  content 
into  his  avocation  may  help  to  break  down  his  efficiency 
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and  his  enjoyment  of  life.  Too  much  similarity  of  activity 
does  not  give  the  change  that  is  necessary  to  produce  rest. 
If  a  man's  daily  work  and  also  his  avocation  are  intellec- 
tual, the  vigorous  pursuit  of  both  with  little  attention  to 
outdoor  activity  and  mental  relaxation  may  cost  heavily 
after  a  long  period  of  time. 

The  person  looking  for  an  intellectual  avocation  will 
find  that  the  field  of  history  has  much  to  offer.  It  presents 
a  choice,  for  it  contains  many  sub-avocations.  Moreover, 
a  haven  is  offered  for  the  introvert  whose  only  interest  in 
history  may  be  to  hide  away  in  a  library  cubicle  in  order 
to  work  with  original  records.  On  the  other  hand,  it  holds 
an  attraction  for  the  extrovert  who  wishes  to  attend  his- 
torical meetings  as  listener  and  speaker. 

There  are  at  least  five  main  sub-avocations  in  the  field 
of  history,  as  follows: 

A.  Research  and  writing  (based  mainly  on  written 
records) 

B.  Collecting  (published  and  unpublished  written  and 
pictorial  materials,  various  types  of  artifacts, 
and  many  types  of  more  modern  objects) 

C.  Promotion  of  historical  activity 

1.  Organizing  and  developing  city,  county,  and 
state  historical  societies 

2.  Organizing  and  developing  history  programs 
in  public  schools,  colleges,  and  universities 

3.  Preserving  historic  sites  and  structures 

4.  Building  historic  shrines  (such  as  the  Lincoln 
and  Jefferson  Memorials  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
and  the  Franklin  Memorial  at  the  Franklin 
Institute  in  Philadelphia) 

D.  Visiting  historic  sites  and  structures 

E.  Archeological  and  anthropological  investigation 
and  analysis  (field  searching,  excavation,  and  com- 
parison with  outstanding  collections  and  studies) 

These  five  sub-avocations  are  not  mutually  exclusive. 
There  is  some  overlapping.    A  person  choosing  history  as 
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his  avocation  can  work  in  any  combination  of  the  five 
fields. 


III.     Advantages  in  Selecting  History  as  an  Avocation 

The  following  are  fourteen  specific  reasons  for  select- 
ing history  as  an  avocation,  to  wit: 

(1)  History  furnishes  enjoyment  and  provides  a  pleasant 
recreation. 

Finding  new  material  and  difficult  data  and  then  draw- 
ing original  conclusions  offer  genuine  satisfaction. 

(2)  History  is  only  as  expensive  as  one  decides  to  make  it. 
The  tools  of  the  historian  are  readily  available  with- 
out cost  to  those  who  want  to  use  them.  The  amateur  his- 
torian will  find  libraries,  museums,  and  historical  society 
collections  available  to  him  for  the  asking. 

(3)  History  is  non-seasonal. 

If  one  is  interested  only  in  the  archeological  phase,  he 
can  make  "pick  and  shovel"  excavations  during  periods  of 
favorable  weather;  during  inclement  weather,  he  can  an- 
alyze his  findings  and  study  the  results  obtained  by  others 
in  their  excavations  and  publications. 

(4)  History  is  suited  to  many  types  of  personality,  many 
kinds  of  physical  conditions,  and  to  persons  of  almost 
all  ages,  or  economic  and  social  groups. 

History  is  the  type  of  avocation  which  almost  any  man 
or  woman  with  average  intelligence  and  an  average  educa- 
tion can  follow,  independent  of  age,  income,  and  social  po- 
sition. 

(5)  History  provides  opportunity  to  meet  many  interest- 
ing people  with  kindred  minds. 

Through  exploring  a  subject  in  history  related  to  one 
under  investigation  by  another  person  and  through  attend- 
ance at  historical  meetings,  the  historian  becomes  acquaint- 
ed with  others  who  are  inspired  largely  by  the  same  inter- 
ests. 
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(6)  History  arouses  interest  of  others  in  one's  own  field 
of  investigation. 

By  writing  about  history  one  can  carry  his  particular 
enthusiasm  to  many  other  individuals.  For  example,  Al- 
bert J.  Beveridge,  1862-1927,  a  former  senator  from  Indi- 
ana, spread  his  interest  in  the  life  of  Chief  Justice  John 
Marshall  to  a  great  many  people.10 

(7)  History  productively  satisfies  the  human  instinct  to 
collect. 

Building  a  large  collection  of  match  boxes  or  glass  ele- 
phants may  furnish  pleasure  to  some  individuals  but  scar- 
cely results  in  intellectual  stimulation  and  the  accumula- 
tion of  useful  objects  or  constructive  data. 

On  the  other  hand,  genuine  satisfaction  can  result 
from  collections  of  documents,  books,  prints,  and  other  ob- 
jects in  a  specialized  field.  Familiarity  with  history  can 
lead  to  a  suitable  area  for  collecting,  furnish  appropriate 
methods  of  collecting,  and  indicate  probable  sources  from 
which  the  collection  might  be  assembled. 

Through  his  avocational  interest  in  history  Dr.  Henry 
S.  Borneman,  a  Philadelphian  and  the  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  German  Society,  has  built  up  a  well-known 
collection  on  the  history  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans.  The 
documents  were  acquired  by  means  of  diligent  search  and 
expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money  over  a  period  of  many 
years.  Because  the  Borneman  collection  is  an  important  pri- 
mary source  of  information,  it  is  indispensable  in  its  own 
field.11 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Charles  Lesley  Ames,  the 
treasurer  of  the  West  Publishing  Company,  of  St.  Paul, 


Michael  Kraus  in  his  A  History  of  American  History  (New  York, 
1937),  554-562,  gives  a  useful  account  of  Beveridge's  historical 
activities.  Beveridge's  The  Life  of  John  Marshall  (Boston,  1916- 
19) ,  four  volumes,  is  a  classic  work  which  many  people  have  found 
to  be  inspiring.  In  most  aspects  it  is  balanced,  well-documented, 
and  interestingly  written. 

A  short  sketch  of  Dr.  Borneman  appears  in  volume  2,  Who's  Who 
in  the  East  (The  A.  N.  Marquis  Company,  Chicago,  1948). 
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Minnesota.  As  a  result  of  his  avocational  interest  in  the 
past,  he  has  developed  an  extensive  collection  dealing  with 
the  history  of  India.  The  Division  of  Orientalia,  Library  of 
Congress,  Washington,  D.  C,  considers  it  to  be  one  of  the 
very  best  of  the  kind  in  this  country.  Mr.  Ames  is  mak- 
ing his  materials  available  to  the  public  as  the  Ames  India 
Library,  Incorporated,  of  St.  Paul.12 

(8)  History  provides  a  knowledge  of  human  affairs,  both 
past  and  present,  local  or  uwrld-wide. 

(9)  History  makes  available  an  opportunity  to  develop 
creative  talents. 

By  carrying  on  history  as  an  avocation,  techniques  of 
research  and  analysis  can  be  developed;  additionally,  the 
ability  to  do  both  technical  and  popular  writings  can  be  ac- 
quired. This  is  particularly  true,  although  by  no  means  ex- 
clusively so,  if  one  has  had  a  considerable  amount  of  col- 
lege training  in  history. 

(10)  History  provides  the  occasions  ivhereby  useful  con- 
tributions can  be  made  to  the  sum  of  human  knowl- 
edge. 

These  opportunities  are  too  numerous  to  list.  For  the 
person  who  is  interested  in  archeology  and  who  can  secure 
financial  support,  they  result  from  discovering  an  untouch- 
ed ancient  tomb  in  Egypt  containing  mummies  and  pottery 
and  from  finding  artifacts  in  the  vicinity  of  Mayan  and  Az- 
tec pyramids  in  Mexico.  On  the  other  hand,  archeological 
interest  need  not  be  costly;  one  can  often  unearth  Indian 
axes  and  arrowheads  virtually  in  his  own  backyard. 

(11)  History  furnishes  a  possibility  of  making  a  wide  rep- 
utation beyond  the  vocational  field. 

Peter  Force,  1790-1868,  president  of  the  New  York 
Typographical  Society  in  1812  and  mayor  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  1836-1840,  was  a  successful  printer  and  publisher 


12  A  biographical  statement  concerning  Mr.  Ames  can  be  found  in 
Harper's  Magazine,  July,  1946,  together  with  his  article  "The 
Impending  Horror  in  India." 
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with  an  historical  bent.13  Because  of  his  early  avocational 
interest  in  history  he  gathered  books  and  papers  dealing 
with  the  development  of  America. 

Force  did  a  considerable  amount  of  printing  in  the  na- 
tion's capital  and  in  1833  was  authorized  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress to  compile  an  extensive  work,  which  he  completed  in 
part  and  published  in  nine  volumes  under  the  name  of  Am- 
erican Archives.  This  series  deals  with  the  period  1774- 
1776  and  is  exceedingly  valuable  today  to  the  student  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

Another  work  by  Force,  Tracts  and  Other  Papers  re- 
lating Principally  to  the  Origin,  Settlement  and  Progress  of 
the  Colonies  in  North  America  from  the  Discovery  of  the 
Country  to  the  Year  1 776,  also  continues  to  be  of  much  use 
to  historians.  Published  during  the  years  1836-1846,  the 
four  volumes  contain  reprints  of  rare  pamphlets  of  historic 
interest  which  he  collected.14 

In  1867  the  Federal  government  bought  Force's  collec- 
tion of  22,000  books  and  40,000  pamphlets  for  $100,000  and 
placed  it  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  Today  much  of  the 
collection  can  be  found  in  the  Rare  Books  Division  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  part  of  it  in  the  Manuscripts  Di- 
vision. 

Force  is  little  remembered  as  publisher  and  printer, 
or  as  mayor  of  Washington,  but  is  known  for  the  results  of 
his  interest  in  history,  which,  in  reality,  became  a  combina- 
tion of  avocation  and  vocation  in  his  later  years.  He  made  a 
wide  reputation  which  has  endured  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury and  promises  to  continue  indefinitely. 


Newman  F.  McGirr,  "The  Activities  of  Peter  Force,"  Records  of 
the  Columbia  Historical  Society,  volume  42-43  (Washington, 
1942),  pages  35-82,  particularly  44-50.  See  also  McGirr's  Bio- 
Bibliography  of  Peter  Force,  1790-1868  (Hattiesburg,  Mississippi, 
1941)  which  lists  247  references  to  Peter  Force. 

The  last  two  volumes  bear  the  imprint  of  Force's  son,  William  Q. 
See  McGirr,  "The  Activities  of  Peter  Force,"  op.  cit.,  46. 
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(12)  History  assists  in  establishing  perspective  in  per- 
sonal judgment  through  the  lessons  afforded  by  his- 
tory. 

(13)  History  provides  vocational  possibilities. 

By  helping  to  train  the  mind,  the  study  of  history  con- 
tributes to  success  in  a  person's  vocation  and  enlarges  the 
field  of  his  vocational  interests. 

(14)  History  aids  in  giving  a  sense  of  proportion  and  a 
balance  in  life  by  reducing  narrow-mindedness. 

IV.  Contributions  Resulting  from  Avocational  History 

Occasionally  an  amateur  interest  in  history  produces  a 
by-product  which  is  of  much  value  to  the  community.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  and  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  for  example,  were 
historians  "on  the  side."  Had  these  two  men  lacked  this 
avocational  interest  we  would  not  have  the  works  which 
they  produced  and  the  historical  activity  which  they  and 
their  writings  inspired.15 

In  a  very  real  sense  it  can  be  said  that  William  Hick- 
ling  Prescott's  interest  in  history  was  avocational.  A  na- 
tive of  Massachusetts  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  he  plan- 
ned to  devote  himself  to  the  law.  However,  as  a  young 
man  his  eyesight  was  seriously  impaired  by  an  injury.  As 
early  as  1819,  when  he  was  twenty-three  years  of  age,  he 
expressed  a  strong  penchant  for  the  study  of  history.  With 
ample  financial  means  at  his  command  he  was  able  to  do 
historical  research  for  years  with  the  help  of  a  reader.10 


15  Kraus,  op.  cit.,  495-500,  discusses  Theodore  Roosevelt's  historical 
writings.  The  latter's  The  Naval  War  of  1812,  published  in  1882, 
was  an  excellent  historical  study.  Although  The  Winning  of  the 
West  (4  vols.,  1889-1896)  was  very  popular,  it  had  less  value 
than  the  work  of  1882. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  1850-1924,  is  remembered  for  his  biog- 
raphies of  Alexander  Hamilton,  Daniel  Webster,  and  George 
Washington,  as  well  as  for  his  career  in  public  life. 

16  George  Ticknor's  Life  of  William  Hickling  Prescott  continues  to 
be  a  useful  source.  It  was  published  in  Boston  in  1864  by  Tick- 
nor  and  Fields  and  republished  by  J.   B.   Lippincott  Company, 
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Having  access  to  many  valuable  but  unpublished  documents, 
he  wrote  fairly  authoritatively  about  the  period  of  Spanish 
greatness.  His  Reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  the  Cath- 
olic appeared  in  Boston  in  1838  in  three  volumes  and  was 
published  in  France,  Germany,  Spain  and  Italy  in  the  lan- 
guages of  those  countries.  His  History  of  the  Conquest  of 
Mexico  came  out  in  1843,  followed  in  four  years  by  a  His- 
tory of  the  Conquest  of  Peru.  In  1855  he  brought  out  the 
first  two  volumes,  and  in  1858  the  third  volume,  of  The  His- 
tory of  the  Reign  of  Philip  II,  King  of  Spain.  The  Life  of 
Cha/rles  V  after  his  Abdication  was  added  to  the  list  of 
Prescott's  writings  in  1857. 

Prescott's  interest  in  Hispanic  America  has  been  dup- 
licated by  many  natives  who  have  made  important  contribu- 
tions to  the  history  of  the  area  from  the  Rio  Grande  to 
Cape  Horn.  A  good  example  was  the  Mexican,  Joaquin 
Garcia  Icazbalceta,  1825-1894,  who  was  a  prolific  historical 
writer  of  significant  works.17  To  a  large  extent  Icazbalceta 
was  self-taught.  Although  he  did  not  have  formal  train- 
ing in  the  historical  method,  he  found  time  for  literary  stu- 
dies in  the  midst  of  business  affairs.  For  more  than  thirty 
years  he  spent  his  mornings  in  the  study,  his  afternoons  in 
the  office  attending  to  the  affairs  of  his  estates,  and  his  eve- 
nings in  the  library  where  he  received  men  of  letters  who 
wished  to  consult  him!18 


Philadelphia,  without  date,  about  1896.  A  biography  by  R.  Og- 
den  was  published  in  1904,  and  one  by  H.  T.  Peck  in  1905.  Pres- 
cott  was  born  in  1796  and  died  in  1859. 

For  a  list  of  these  works  see  Henry  R.  Wagner,  Joaquin  Garcia 
Icazbalceta,  pages  20-53,  reprinted  in  1935  from  the  Proceedings 
of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  for  April,  1934,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Icazbalceta's  parents  were  persons  of  property.  Icazbalceta 
stated  that  the  "sweet  juice"  of  sugar  cane  had  fed  his  family 
for  more  than  150  years  and  that  it  "must  be  treated  with  re- 
spect and  attention.  It  is  my  modus  vivendi  and  pays  for  literary 
foolishness,  such  as  my  Bibliografia  del  Siglo  XVI"  (ibid.,  12-13). 

Manuel  Guillermo  Mai'tinez,  "Don  Joaquin  Garcia  Icazbalceta: 
His  Place  in  Mexican  Historiography,"  in  The  Catholic  University 
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Icazbalceta  translated  Prescott's  History  of  the  Con- 
quest of  Peru  into  Spanish  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  saw 
the  translation  published.  Much  of  his  historical  research 
pertained  to  Mexico's  colonial  period.  He  was  a  careful 
bibliographer  and  editor  of  documents,  and  published  a 
great  quantity  of  basic  material  on  the  history  of  his  native 
land.19 

In  Scotland  a  century  ago,  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  1792- 
1867,  who  was  a  very  successful  lawyer  and  judge,  found 
time  to  prepare  a  number  of  historical  works.  His  History 
of  Europe  from  the  Commencement  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion in  1789  to  the  Restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1815  ap- 
peared in  ten  volumes,  1833-1842.  In  1844,  two  years  after 
the  tenth  volume  appeared,  there  was  a  sixth  edition  of  this 
work.    By  1848  one  hundred  thousand  copies  had  been  sold 


of  America  Studies  in  Hispanic- American  History   (Washington, 
D.  C,  1947),  IV,  10. 

19  In  addition  to  Icazbalceta  other  avocational  historians  of  His- 
panic America  need  to  be  mentioned.  Lucas  Alaman,  1792-1853, 
a  Mexican  statesman,  made  important  contributions  to  history. 
He  carefully  documented  his  Disertaciones  historicos  which  ap- 
peared in  five  volumes  in  1844  and  his  Historia  de  Mejico  desde  la 
epoca  colonial  hasta  neustros  dias  which  appeared  in  five  volumes 
between  1849  and  1852. 

Bartolome  Mitre,  1821-1906,  of  Argentina,  also  made  sub- 
stantial contributions  to  history.  He  was  president  of  his  coun- 
try, 1862-1868,  and  was  an  influential  molder  of  opinion  by 
means  of  his  great  daily  La  Nacion  and  as  a  patriarch  of  dem- 
ocracy during  his  long  old  age.  See  Pedro  Henriquez-Urena,  Lit- 
erary Currents  in  Hispanic  America  (Harvard  University  Press, 
1945),  119-120. 

Jose  Toribio  Medina,  1852-1930,  Chile,  was  a  lawyer  and  dip- 
lomat, winning  distinction  in  both  international  and  canon  law. 
He  did  much  work  on  the  history  of  printing  and  on  the  history 
of  the  Inquisition  in  Hispanic  America.  He  enjoys  an  enviable 
reputation.  In  her  book  on  Medina,  Sarah  Elizabeth  Roberts 
states,  "Certainly,  by  the  accuracy,  clarity,  completeness,  hon- 
esty and  impartiality  of  his  works,  Medina  serves  as  a  model  for 
every  serious  student  of  history.  He  seemed  to  possess  as  fully 
as  any  one  man  can  the  qualities  of  the  ideal  historian."  See 
Roberts,  Jose  Toribio  Medina,  His  Life  and  Works  (New  York, 
1941),  86. 
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in  the  United  States.  It  was  translated  into  French,  Ger- 
man, and  Arabic.  Even  though,  as  a  conservative,  Alison 
was  prejudiced  in  favor  of  Toryism,  his  work  was  well  re- 
ceived. It  was  followed  by  the  History  of  Europe  from  the 
Fall  of  Napoleon  in  1815  to  the  Accession  of  Louis  Napoleon 
in  1852,  a  nine-volume  work  issued  between  1852  and  1859. 
In  addition  he  published  biographies  of  Lord  Castlereagh, 
Sir  Charles  Stewart,  and  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough.20 

Lord  Acton21  of  England,  1834-1902,  also  can  be  looked 
upon  as  an  avocational  historian  during  much  of  his  life. 
The  only  son  of  a  wealthy  family,  he  was  able  not  only  to 
travel  extensively,  but  also  to  collect  a  valuable  historical 
library  of  more  than  59,000  volumes. 

A  considerable  part  of  Acton's  time  was  spent  in  mor- 
alizing. His  devotion,  as  thinker  and  writer,  to  the  cause 
of  liberalism,  especially  within  the  Catholic  Church,  occu- 
pied much  of  his  time.  For  a  fourteen-year  period,  1858- 
1872,  he  wrote  a  number  of  articles  for  liberal  Catholic  per- 
iodicals, becoming  part  owner  in  1858  of  the  Rambler,  a  lib- 
eral Catholic  monthly,  and  soon  its  editor. 

Acton  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1859 
and  retained  his  seat  until  1865.  Even  though  he  had  an 
unsuccessful  parliamentary  career,  he  became  a  valuable 
political  adviser  to  William  E.  Gladstone,  who  was  more 
strongly  influenced  by  Acton  than  by  any  other  of  his  con- 
temporaries. Gladstone  invited  Acton's  criticism  on  near- 
ly everything  he  wrote,  and  sought  Acton's  advice  on  all 
types  of  matters. 

In  1895,  seven  years  before  his  death,  Acton  was  made 
regius  professor  of  modern  history  at  Cambridge  Univer- 


A  fascinating  sketch  of  Alison  appears  in  The  Dictionary  of  Na- 
tional Biography,  I  (London,  1921),  287-290.  See  also  his  lengthy 
autobiography  which  is  entitled  Some  Account  of  My  Life  and 
Writings,  An  Autobiography  by  the  Late  Sir  Archibald  Alison. 
It  was  edited  by  Lady  Alison,  his  daughter-in-law,  and  published 
in  1883,  sixteen  years  after  his  death. 

John  Emerich  Edward  Dalbery  Acton,  1st  Baron. 
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sity  and  almost  literally  threw  himself  into  his  new  duties. 
He  did  not  originate  The  Cambridge  Modern  History  but 
was  its  first  editor.  He  decided  the  plan  of  the  twelve  vol- 
umes and  the  authorship  of  many  of  the  chapters.  The 
title  page  of  the  respective  volumes,  published  1902-1910, 
prominently  recites  the  following  words,  "Planned  By  The 
Late  Lord  Acton."22 

The  German,  Heinrich  Schliemann,  1822-1890,  al- 
though a  businessman,  made  important  excavations  of  the 
ruins  at  Hessarlik  in  Asia  Minor,  at  the  site  of  ancient 
Troy.  Through  these  excavations  he  introduced  virtually 
a  new  era  in  the  study  of  ancient  classical  civilization. 

Schliemann  was  born  at  Neu  Buckow  in  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,  in  northern  Germany.  He  was  the  son  of  a  pas- 
tor with  modest  means.23  During  early  life,  therefore, 
Heinrich  was  engaged  in  commercial  activities.  At  the 
time  of  the  Crimean  War,  he  acquired  a  fortune,  partly  out 
of  military  contracts.  This  fortune  subsidized  his  last 
twenty  years  in  archeological  activity. 

India,  too,  can  point  to  important  contributions  in  the 
field  of  avocational  history.  An  outstanding  example  is 
Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  prime  minister  of  India,  who  is 
one  of  the  most  influential  men  in  the  world.  He  has  a  very 
definite  interest  in  history  and  is  perhaps  India's  best  cur- 
rent example  of  the  avocational  historian.  While  confined 
in  prison  because  of  his  struggle  against  British  domina- 
tion of  India,  he  wrote  three  large  and  rather  remarkable 
books — a  world  history,  a  history  of  India,  and  an  autobi- 
ography. 

Nehru's  Glimpses  of  World  History  is  not  a  footnoted 
work,  but  is  rather  a  broad  interpretive  treatise  containing 
a  surprising  familiarity  with  the  entire  stream  of  history. 


22  A  lengthy  sketch  of  Acton  can  b.e  found  in  The  Dictionary  of  Na- 
tional Biography,  Supplement,  I  (XXIII),  (London,  1927),  8-12. 
See  also  sketch  in  Encyclopaedia  Driianuica,  I  (Chicago,  1948), 
140-41. 

23  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  and  autobiography. 
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This  unusual  and  widely  circulated  volume  consists  of  196 
letters  written  to  his  daughter.  First  published  in  England 
(1934),  it  was  produced  in  revised  form  in  this  country  by 
the  John  Day  Company,  Incorporated  (1942)  and  contain- 
ed 993  pages.  Nehru's  The  Discovery  of  India,  published 
in  Calcutta  and  in  London  (1939)  and  in  New  York 
(1946),  is  a  history  of  India.  The  New  York  edition  has 
595  pages.  His  autobiography,  entitled  Toward  Freedom, 
was  brought  out  in  London  in  1936  and  in  New  York  in 
1941.    It  has  gone  through  at  least  fourteen  printings.24 

At  the  local  level,  also,  substantial  contributions  have 
been  made  by  persons  with  an  avocational  interest  in  the 
past.  Through  the  historical  research  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  Samuel  W.  Penny  packer,  a  Philadelphia  judge  who  also 
served  as  governor  of  Pennsylvania  from  1903  to  1907, 
much  interest  was  aroused  in  Pennsylvania  history  and  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Germans.  As  a  result  of  Pennypacker's 
support,  many  original  records  relating  to  Pennsylvania 
were  gathered,  studied,  and  published.  Mainly  through  his 
efforts  the  present  large,  well-designed,  fireproof  building 
of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  was  located  in 
Philadelphia  and  completed  in  1910.  Today  the  building  is 
the  repository  of  one  of  the  most  useful  collections  of  his- 
torical documents  in  the  United  States. 

Local  history  is  an  area  in  which  much  basic  research 
needs  to  be  done.  Many  persons  who  are  interested  in  the 
past  have  the  good  luck  to  live  close  to  the  scenes  where  im- 
portant events  took  place.  When  such  people  have  the  time, 
patience,  and  skill  to  explore  these  events  thoroughly  they 
are  in  a  position  to  set  up  trustworthy  foundation  stones 
upon  which  sections  of  broad  interpretive  studies  can  be 
built.     Examples  are  numerous. 

For  instance,  there  is  the  work  done  by  Clarence  M. 
Burton  concerning  the  French  founding  and  the  British  oc- 


For  a  concise  current  biographical  sketch  of  Nehru,  see  The  In- 
ternational Who's  Who,  Twelfth  Edition  (London,  1948)  page 
682  and  World  Biography,  Fourth  Edition  of  the  Biographical 
Encyclopedia  of  the  World  (New  York,  1948),  page  3440. 
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cupation  of  Detroit.  He  was  founder  and  president  of  a 
Detroit  abstract  and  title  company.  Having  become  inter- 
ested in  history,  he  built  up  a  large  and  useful  collection  of 
materials  dealing  with  Detroit.  His  historical  investiga- 
tions led  to  the  location  of  many  French  and  British  docu- 
ments in  the  archives  of  Canada,  England,  and  France. 
He  published  careful  articles  touching  the  early  history  of 
Detroit  and  edited  two  extensive  local  histories.25 

There  is  also  the  contribution  made  by  Louis  Houck  in 
regard  to  Missouri's  French  and  Spanish  background.  In 
the  preface  of  his  excellently  documented  three-volume  his- 
tory of  pre-state  Missouri,  Houck  stated:  "During  a  some- 
what busy  and  active  life,  by  no  means  devoted  to  literary 
pursuits,  the  interesting  material  embodied  in  this  work 
has  been  collected.  For  me  it  has  been  a  labor  of  love,  ab- 
sorbing for  a  long  time  nearly  all  my  leisure  hours — divert- 
ing my  mind  from  business  cares."26 

James  Phinney  Baxter,  1831-1921,  a  successful  busi- 
nessman of  Portland,  Maine,  made  exceedingly  important 


Clarence  M.  Burton  gave  his  historical  collection  to  the  Public 
Library  Commission  of  Detroit  in  1914.  A  rather  poorly  pre- 
pared article  in  The  Pajiers  of  the  Bibliographcial  Society  of 
AmeHca,  XVI,  Part  One,  1922,  entitled  "The  Burton  Historical 
Collection  of  the  Public  Library,  Detroit"  indicates  that  the  col- 
lection was  then  made  up  of  2,000  volumes  of  mounted  letters  and 
original  documents  dating  from  1701  to  1922,  and  many  books. 
The  article  also  emphasizes  that  the  collection  is  open  to  the  pub- 
lic and  that  "everyone  is  encouraged  to  examine  and  study  for 
himself." 

Mr.  Burton  seems  to  have  promoted  much  interest  in  Mich- 
igan, and  particularly  Detroit,  history.  The  following  volumes, 
for  which  he  was  responsible,  are  worth  examining:  volumes  1 
and  2,  The  City  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  1701-1922,  Clarence  M.  Bur- 
ton, .editor-in-chief,  (Detroit-Chicago,  1922)  ;  and  volumes  1  and 
2,  History  of  Wayne  County  and  the  City  of  Detroit,  Michigan, 
Clarence  M.  Burton  and  M.  Agnes  Burton,  editors  (Chicago-De- 
troit, 1930). 

A  History  of  Missouri  from  the  Earliest  Explorations  and  Settle- 
ments until  the  Admission  of  the  State  into  the  Union  (Chicago, 
1908),  I,  t. 
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contributions  to  local  history.  He  gathered  tremendous 
quantities  of  data,  relating  to  the  early  history  of  Maine, 
from  archival  records  in  Massachusetts,  England,  and 
France.  On  one  of  three  trips  to  Europe  he  spent  two  years 
in  London  and  employed  trained  assistants  to  find  and  copy 
records  consisting  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  pages  of 
manuscript.  Baxter  edited  his  collection.  It  was  published 
by  the  Maine  Historical  Society,  with  the  aid  of  state  ap- 
propriations, in  nineteen  volumes  as  The  Baxter  Manu- 
scripts.21 

The  southeastern  part  of  the  United  States  owes  a 
debt  to  Buckingham  Smith,  lawyer  and  diplomat,  who  lived 
from  1810  to  1871.  He  stimulated  the  study  of  the  early 
history  of  Florida  and  nearby  regions,  traveled  in  Mexico 
and  Spain  to  examine  documents  relating  to  Florida  his- 
tory, and  published  historical  works.  The  Narrative  of 
Alvar  Nunez  Cabega  de  Vaca  was  translated  by  him  and 
published  in  1851.  Narratives  of  the  Career  of  Hernando 
de  Soto  in  the  Conquest  of  Florida,  as  told  by  a  Knight  of 
Elvas  was  also  translated  by  Smith  and  then  published  in 
1866.  In  1922  it  was  republished  in  two  volumes  under  E. 
G.  Bourne's  editorship.  Although  the  translations  of  these 
two  narratives  are  Smith's  most  important  works,  his  Let- 
ter of  Hernando  de  Soto  and  Memoir  of  Hernando  de  Escal- 
ante  Fontaneda,  which  he  translated  from  the  Spanish  and 
published  in  1854,  is  also  a  worthy  contribution;  likewise 
his  Coleccion  de  Varios  Documentos  para  la  Historia  de  la 
Florida  y  Tierras  adyacentes,  published  in  1857.28 


27 


The   Baxter   Manuscripts    appeared    as    vols.    IV-VI,    IX-XXIV, 

(1889-1916)  in  the  Documentary  History  of  the  State  of  Maine. 
A  biographical  sketch  of  Baxter,  read'  before  the  Maine  Historical 
Society,  February  23,  1822,  is  printed  in  Maine  Historical  Memor- 
ials (Kennebunkport  [?],  1922),  67-107.  A  short  account  was 
published  by  his  son,  Percival  P.  Baxter,  Governor  of  Maine, 
for  the  Maine  State  Library.  Entitled  James  Phinney 
Baxter,  Historian,  Portland,  Maine,  1831-1921,  it  is  undated,  but 
was  probably  published  about  1923. 

The  Dictionary  of  American  Biography  XVII  (New  York,  1935) 
243-244  contains  a  useful  sketch  of  Buckingham  Smith. 
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On  the  west  coast  Dr.  Charles  Lewis  Camp,  a  paleontol- 
ogist, has  been  publishing  studies  on  fossil  vertebrates, 
phytosaurs,  mosasaurs,  and  lizards.  He  is  professor  and 
chairman  of  the  department  of  paleontology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Berkeley  and  is  director  of  the  uni- 
versity's museum  of  paleontology.-9  Although  occupied  with 
the  life  of  bygone  geological  periods,  he  has  found  time  to 
make  important  contributions  to  the  history  of  relatively 
recent  times.  In  1928  the  California  Historical  Society 
published  a  pioneer  account  which  he  edited.  It  was  en- 
titled James  Clyman,  American  Frontiersman,  1792-1881, 
the  Adventures  of  a  Trapper  and  Covered  Wagon  Emigrant 
as  told  in  his  own  Reminiscences  and  Diaries.  Dr.  Camp's 
name  was  associated  with  two  other  pioneer  accounts  which 
appeared  respectively  in  1933  and  1937.  For  the  one  he 
wrote  an  introduction30;  the  other  he  revised  and  extend- 
ed.31 

Many  other  publications  by  avocational  historians  here 
and  abroad  could  be  cited.  The  aforesaid  sampling  is  suffi- 
cient to  indicate  the  kind  of  contribution  made  by  those 
who  have  used  sound  historical  method  in  pursuing  a  fas- 
cinating leisure-time  activity. 

V.     Conclusions 

Constructive  use  of  leisure  time  is  a  key  factor  in  a 
life  of  happiness,  intellectual  balance,  and  significant  ac- 
complishment. The  selection  of  a  proper  avocation  is  fun- 
damental. In  the  "high-speed"  life  of  today  it  is  necessary 
to  provide  ourselves  with  leisure  time  and  to  use  it  well. 


29  For  a  concise  current  biographical  sketch  of  Dr.  Camp  see  vol- 
ume XXV,  1948-1949,  Who's  Who  in  America  (The  A.  N.  Mar- 
quis Company,  Chicago). 

80  Narrative  of  Nicholas  "Cheyenne"  Dawson  (Overland  to  Califor- 
nia in  '41  &  '49,  and  Texas  in  '51),  San  Francisco. 

81  Henry  R.  Wagner,  The  Plains  and  the  Rockies;  a  Bibliography, 
Original  Narratives  of  Travel  and  Adventure,  1800-1865,  San 
Francisco. 
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In  a  democracy,  in  particular,  the  wise  use  of  leisure 
time  is  essential.  If  more  and  more  people  acquire  worth- 
while avocations,  there  will  be  a  lessening  of  the  incidence 
of  crime,  divorce,  and  other  social  evils.  In  addition,  our  in- 
stitutions— such  as  the  family,  the  church,  and  free  enter- 
prise— are  likely  to  continue  functioning  well  only  if  people 
understand  the  history  of  our  institutions  so  as  to  be  able 
to  appreciate  them.  By  means  of  avocational  history  many 
people  can  develop  this  understanding  and  this  apprecia- 
tion which  are  so  necessary  for  the  future  of  our  institu- 
tions. 

By  carrying  on  history  as  an  avocation  one  is 
provided  with  an  opportunity  for  the  development  of  re- 
search habits  and  techniques.  These  will  be  helpful  in  al- 
most any  kind  of  work,  for  in  most  fields  a  scientific  and 
research  approach  is  useful.  Furthermore,  many  of  the 
principles  of  research  apply  to  a  large  number  of  activities. 

Distance  is  today  a  relatively  small  barrier.  Conse- 
quently there  is  considerable  opportunity  to  visit  the  scene 
of  many  important  historic  events  and  the  repositories 
where  original  records  concerning  such  happenings  are 
preserved. 

We  live  in  a  "global"  world.  Many  young  people  will 
find  themselves  traveling  extensively  in  the  United  States 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  world  as  representatives  of  the 
Federal  government,  of  business  organizations,  of  profes- 
sional or  philanthropic  societies.  If  such  individuals  se- 
lect history  as  an  avocation  and  pursue  it  systematically 
through  life  they  will  have  a  marvelous  opportunity  to 
study,  almost  at  first  hand,  the  important  occurrences  of 
all  time  as  they  travel.  In  fact,  one  who  studies  history  as 
an  avocation  will  find  it  to  be  a  field  as  broad  and  varied  as 
he  or  she  cares  to  make  it. 

During  the  last  one  hundred  years  important  contri- 
butions have  been  made  by  numerous  people  who  followed 
history  as  an  avocation.  In  the  United  States  a  large  part 
of  the  published  local  history  has  been  written  by  amateur 
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historians,  either  lawyers,  businessmen,  or  ministers.  In 
fact,  one  can  point  to  the  contributions  of  the  butcher,  the 
baker,  and  also  the  "electric-light-maker,"  if  he  looks  into 
the  subject  carefully.  With  a  planned  attempt  to  influence 
college  graduates  to  select  history  as  an  avocation  the  local 
history  situation  in  the  United  States  should  improve  mark- 
edly. 

History  as  an  avocation,  however,  is  not  a  mere  play- 
thing; it  carries  one  beyond  local  bounds.  It  is  something 
broad  and  far-reaching.  It  can  and  does  have  significant 
effect  on  individuals  and  the  community. 

Frequently  the  statement  is  heard  that  historians  are 
cynical,  and  that  this  attitude  emerges  out  of  their  famil- 
iarity with  repeated  acts  of  chicanery  and  with  enterprises 
resulting  in  failure  in  every  century.  A  person  who  is  in  a 
suitable  vocation  and  who  has  also  selected  an  appropriate 
avocation  should  be  well  adjusted  to  life  and  have  a  whole- 
some outlook.  If  history  is  the  avocation  of  such  a  person, 
familiarity  with  the  gruesome  side,  the  record  of  man's  in- 
sincerity, knavery,  and  failure,  should  not  make  him  sour 
and  cynical.  This  acquaintance  with  history  should  present 
a  challenge  and  bring  out  the  constructive  and  optimistic 
side  which  sees  not  only  the  necessity  of  avoiding  futility 
but  also  the  desirability  of  profiting  by  man's  mistakes  and 
of  studying  his  successes  in  order  to  do  better  in  the  future. 

In  government,  business,  and  community  planning,  a 
perspective  of  the  type  growing  out  of  thorough  familiarity 
with  history  is  needed,  and  more  than  ever  before.  Man 
sits  on  an  atomic  bomb.  Most  people  of  ability  are  so  oc- 
cupied with  their  own  particular  programs  that  they  lose 
sight  of  possible  efforts  to  put  human  motives,  atomic  en- 
ergy, and  other  resources  to  work  for  the  progress  of  hu- 
manity. An  avocational  interest  in  history  can  multiply 
this  perspective  on  a  high  level  and  carry  it  to  many  an  im- 
portant conference  table,  just  as  lay  leadership  supplants 
the  efforts  of  the  clergy  and  carries  a  religious  program  to 
many  a  corner  that  would  not  overwise  be  reached. 
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Chancellor  Robert  Maynard  Hutchins'  pleas  for  quick 
action  in  harnessing  atomic  energy  for  productive  use  and 
in  curtailing  the  possibility  of  its  destructive  use  can  be  im- 
plemented now  and  for  generations  to  come  by  the  per- 
spective of  individuals,  especially  college  graduates,  who 
select  history  as  an  avocation. 


Disfranchisement  in   Florida 
during   Radical 
Reconstruction 

by  William  A.  Russ,  Jr. 

By  act  of  secession,  the  Confederates  of  Florida  volun- 
tarily disfranchised  themselves  from  voting  and  officehold- 
ing  in  the  old  Union.  Desirous  of  assuming  a  new  citizen- 
ship, they  considered  themselves  to  be  foreigners  so  far  as 
the  United  States  was  concerned.  The  theory  behind  their 
action  was  that  the  United  States  was  a  confederation, 
whose  constituent  members  had  formed  the  Union  and 
could  leave  it  of  their  own  accord.  This  idea  was  expressed 
to  the  Senate  by  D.  L.  Yulee  in  his  farewell  speech  on  Jan- 
uary 21,  1861.  Saying  that  "our  connection  with  this  body 
is  legally  terminated,"  he  continued :  "The  State  of  Florida 
has,  through  a  convention  of  her  people  duly  assembled,  de- 
cided to  recall  the  powers  delegated  to  this  Government,  and 
to  assume  the  full  exercise  of  all  her  sovereign  rights  as  an 
independent  and  separate  community."  Yulee's  assertion 
that  Florida  was  resuming  its  status  as  an  independent  and 
separate  community  sounds  fantastic  to  modern  Americans 
who  recall  that,  far  from  ever  having  been  a  separate  entity, 
his  state  had  actually  been  created  by  the  United  States.  And 
yet  Yulee's  implication  sounds  no  weirder  today  than  that  of 
his  colleague,  S.  R.  Mallory,  who  called  the  United  States  a 
Confederacy.  Mallory  declared  that  "a  deep  sense  of  in- 
justice, inequality,  and  insecurity"  had  led  to  the  regret- 
table necessity  of  taking  "Florida  out  of  the  Confederacy."1 

Not  all  of  Florida  was,  however,  lost  by  the  Union.  Key 
West  had  been  occupied  by  a  Federal  regiment  in  the  spring 
of  1861  and  remained  under  United  States  authority 
throughout  the  war.    At  this  place  Judge  William  Marvin, 


The  complete  statements  of  Yulee  and  Mallory  can  be  found  in 
Congressional  Globe  (36  Cong.  2  Sess.),  Jan.  21,  1861,  pp.  484  ff. 
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a  native  of  the  North  but  a  long-time  resident  of  Florida, 
presided  over  the  only  Federal  court  in  Florida  during  the 
rebellion.  One  of  the  earliest  examples  of  reconstruction, 
with  the  attendant  problems  of  enfranchisement  and  dis- 
franchisement, began  at  Key  West  on  September  6,  1861, 
when  all  males  who  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  were 
ordered  to  send  their  names  to  the  Union  commander ;  more- 
over, all  persons  were  required  to  take  the  oath  within  sixty 
days  or  suffer  removal  to  the  Confederate  lines.  Then  on 
December  29,  1862  local  civil  rule  was  restored  by  military 
order;  civil  officers,  who  had  been  legally  elected  and  who 
had  taken  the  oath  to  the  United  States,  were  directed  to 
assume  their  functions.2  In  this  experiment  at  reconstruc- 
tion, a  person  was  disfranchised  if  he  refused  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  Florida  officials  tried  to  revive  a 
state  government.  On  April  8, 1865  A.  K.  Allison,  president 
of  the  state  senate,  announced  the  death  of  Governor  John 
Milton  and  ordered  an  election  for  his  successor  on  June  7. 
Federal  officials  were  unwilling  to  recognize  the  legality  of 
a  secessionist  government  and  so  the  order  was  nullified  on 
May  14  by  General  Quincy  A.  Gillmore.3  The  function  of 
determining  who  might  or  might  not  vote  and  hold  office 
was  to  be  solely  within  the  province  of  the  victorious  North. 

On  May  29,  1865  President  Andrew  Johnson  issued  a 
proclamation  announcing  a  lenient  policy  of  restoration 
which  was  to  be  based  upon  pardon  and  amnesty  and  which, 
for  the  most  part,  was  a  restatement  of  Lincoln's  program. 
He  appointed  as  provisional  governor  of  Florida  the  Union- 
ist judge  at  Key  West,  William  Marvin,  with  instructions  to 
organize  a  loyal  state  government.     Political  participation 


The  War  of  the  Rebellion:  A  Compilation  of  the  Official  Records 
of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies  ( 129  vols,  and  index,  Wash- 
ington, 1880-1901),  Series  II,  Vol.  II,  p.  56;  W.  W.  Davis,  The 
Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  in  Florida  (N.  Y.,  1913),  pp.  248-49. 

Edward  McPherson,  A  Hand-Book  of  Politics  for  1868  (Washing- 
ton, 1868),  p.  24.  This  volume  contains  documents  dealing  with 
.events  as  far  back  as  1865. 
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in  this  new  regime  would  depend  upon  receipt  of  a  presiden- 
tial pardon  if  the  person  had  been  a  high  official  in  the  Con- 
federacy or  if  he  had  been  a  rich  planter ;  or  upon  the  tak- 
ing of  an  oath  of  amnesty  if  the  individual  was  an  ordinary 
secessionist.  On  August  3  Marvin  ordered  the  holding  of 
an  election  for  delegates  to  a  constitutional  convention.4 

To  be  eligible  for  a  seat  in  the  convention  rich  planters 
and  high  officials  in  the  Confederacy  were  forced  to  seek  a 
pardon  from  the  President.  Marvin  gave  the  following  in- 
structions : 

Applications  for  pardon  should  be  in  writing,  and  addressed  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  state  the  ground  on 
which  a  special  pardon  is  considered  necessary.  .  .  In  most  cases, 
the  application  for  pardon  will  not  be  acted  upon  by  the  Presi- 
dent until  it  has  received  the  recommendation  of  the  Provisional 
Governor.  It  will  save  time,  therefore,  to  seek  his  recommenda- 
tion in  the  first  place.5 

Not  only  was  a  pardon  necessary  before  a  high  official  of 
the  Confederacy  or  a  rich  planter  could  hold  office  in  the 
convention ;  it  was  essential  for  voting  also.  On  September 
12,  1865  Secretary  of  State  William  H.  Seward  stated  that 
rebels  should  not  be  permitted  to  vote  unless  they  had  re- 
ceived pardons.  He  added:  "All  applications  for  pardons 
will  be  duly  considered,  and  will  be  disposed  of  as  soon  as 
may  be  practicable."6 

Johnson's  proclamation  was  followed  by  a  feverish 
rush  on  the  part  of  prominent  secessionists  to  secure  par- 
dons in  order  to  enfranchise  themselves.  Both  Yulee  and 
Mallory,  who  fewer  than  five  years  before  had  announced 
that  they  were  foreigners,  appealed  for  pardons  to  the  Pres- 
ident. Writing  from  Fort  Pulaski,  Yulee  requested  clemen- 
cy and  used  the  argument  that  he  had  never  aided  the  re- 
bellion but  had  lived  quietly  at  home  during  the  war.  He 
admitted  he  had  sympathized  with  the  Confederacy.   From 


hoc.  cit. 

Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Convention  .  .  .  held  .  .  .  October 

25th,  1865,  p.  125. 

McPherson,  op.  cit.,  p.  24. 
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Fort  Lafayette  Mallory  offered  to  help  Johnson  in  his  res- 
toration policy  and  asserted  his  willingness  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance.7  Other  Floridians  v/ho  applied  for  pardons 
included  General  J.  J.  Finley,  General  Joseph  Finegan,  and 
A.  K.  Allison.8 

On  the  other  hand,  most  Confederates  were  not  requir- 
ed to  seek  special  pardon  from  the  President.  These  run-of- 
the-mine  secessionists  simply  subscribed  to  the  oath  of  am- 
nesty, as  demanded  by  Johnson,  in  which  they  promised  to 
be  loyal  to  the  United  States  in  the  future.  Up  to  election 
day,  October  10,  1865,  a  total  of  7,042  persons  had  taken  the 
amnesty  oath  from  military  officials  and  1,470  subscribed 
on  election  day.  The  number  of  voters  in  the  election  for 
delegates  to  a  constitutional  convention  was  6,707. 9  How 
many  of  these  regained  the  franchise  through  special  par- 
dons and  how  many  by  means  of  the  amnesty  oath  is  im- 
possible to  say. 

Composed  for  the  most  part  of  pardoned  and  amnestied 
Confederates,  the  convention  changed  the  state's  constitu- 
tion in  accordance  with  Johnson's  three  demands:  (1)  re- 
peal of  the  ordinance  of  secession;  (2)  abolition  of  slavery; 
(3)  repudiation  of  the  rebel  state  debt.  Under  the  revised 
constitution  a  state  government  was  chosen,  most  of  whose 
officials  were  also  former  Confederates.  The  first  elected 
governor  under  the  new  fundamental  law  was  David  S. 
Walker,  an  Old-Line  Whig  who  had  opposed  secession  but 
who  had  later  supported  the  Confederacy.  As  Florida's 
two  United  States  Senators,  the  legislature  chose  William 
Marvin  (the  original  Unionist  and  former  provisional  gov- 
ernor) and  Wilkinson  Call,  who  had  sympathized  with  the 
rebellion. 


7  The  War  of  the  Rebellion,  op.  cit.,  Series  II,  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  662- 
64,  668-70. 

8  See  J.  T.  Dorris,  "Pardoning  the  Leaders  of  the  Confederacy,"  in 
The  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Review,  XV  (June,  1928)  3-22, 
passim. 

9  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Convention  .  .  .  held  .  .  .  October 
25th,  1865,  pp.  132-33. 
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Radicals  in  Congress  did  not  like  the  way  in  which  the 
Southern  states  were  being  restored  by  the  very  kind  of 
people  who  had  taken  them  out  of  the  Union.  For  that  rea- 
son, even  the  original  Unionist,  Senator-elect  Marvin,  was 
refused  his  seat  because  he  had  been  chosen  by  former 
Confederates.  In  order  to  test  the  loyalty  of  the  Johnson- 
restored  states,  Congree  submitted  to  them  for  ratification 
the  fourteenth  amendment.  The  understanding  was  that 
those  which  accepted  it  would  be  readmitted  to  the  Union. 
The  third  section  of  the  amendment  disfranchised  from 
Federal  and  state  office  any  one  who  had  ever  taken  an  oath 
as  an  officeholder  before  the  war  and  then  had  entered  the 
rebellion;  such  a  person  was  forever  disabled  unless  re- 
leased by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  Congress.  This  clause  would 
strike  at  the  experienced  and  intelligent  leadership  of  the 
Southern  states,  for  there  were  very  few  prominent  rebels 
who  had  not  been  officeholders  before  1861. 

In  sending  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  legislature 
Governor  Walker  advised  against  its  ratification : 

Look  around  you  and  see  how  few  persons  will  be  left  in  office 
after  this  amendment  is  adopted,  and  you  will  see  that  to  vote 
for  it  is  to  vote  for  the  destruction  of  your  State  government. 
After  taking  out  all  the  proscribed  officers,  there  will  not  be 
enough  left  to  order  elections  to  fill  vacancies,  and  a  military 
government  will  become  necessary.  And  who  are  those  whom 
we  are  asked  thus  to  disgrace  with  official  disfranchisement? 
Are  they  not  those  whose  experience  and  abilities  are  most  ne- 
cessary to  the  State  in  this  her  hour  of  trouble?  Are  they  not 
those  whom  we  have  always  regarded  as  the  very  best  men  in 
our  land?  Are  they  not  those  whom  we  have  loved  and  trusted 
above  all  other  men  in  the  State?  Are  they  not  those,  in  thous- 
ands of  instances,  who  witnessed  the  act  of  secession  only  out  of 
deference  to  the  will  of  their  State?  Are  they  not  those  who 
sacrificed  themselves  to  serve  their  State?  And  will  their  State 
now  turn  round  and  repay  their  devotion  by  putting  a  mark  of 
infamy  upon  them?  Perish  forever  so  base  a  thought!  If  they 
are  to  be  disfranchised,  let  it  be  by  no  act  of  ours. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  most  persons  who  would  be  so  pun- 
ished had  already  been  pardoned,  and  added:  "I  hold  that 
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no  power  on  earth  can  justly  go  behind  the  President's  par- 
don."10 The  amendment  was  refused  unanimously  by  both 
houses  of  the  legislature. 

As  was  true  in  other  Southern  states,  there  had  devel- 
oped in  Florida  a  bitter  feeling  between  the  minority  Union- 
ist element  and  the  dominant  Confederate  majority.  Ob- 
serving that  the  plums  of  office  were  going  to  those  who  so 
recently  had  been  disloyal,  the  local  Radicals  began  to  ask 
for  help  from  Congress.  They  not  only  requested  the  dis- 
franchising of  Confederates  from  the  state  offices  which 
were  being  monopolized,  but  they  also  pleaded  for  a  change 
in  the  oath  so  that  Unionists  could  hold  Federal  office  in 
Florida.  The  trouble  was  that  all  too  many  loyalists  had 
tainted  themselves  by  aiding  the  rebellion  and  so  could  not 
hold  Federal  office  because  they  were  unable  to  take  the  so- 
called  test  or  ironclad  oath  of  July  2,  1862. " 

The  following  letter  written  by  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Union  party  of  Florida  not  only  indi- 
cates the  character  of  Radical  Republican  leadership  but 
also  in  its  illiterate  way  shows  the  disfranchised  plight  of 
many  "Good  &  True  Union  men:" 

.  .  .  during  the  war  Good  &  True  Union  men.  men  whose  loyal- 
ty   could   not    be    questioned    found   that    they   were    in   the 


The  American  Annual  Cyclopaedia  and  Register  of  Important 
Events  .  .  .  (N.  Y.,  1865),  pp.  325-26.  For  information  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  a  presidential  pardon  enfranchised  the  recipient, 
see  William  A.  Russ,  Jr.,  "Does  the  President  Still  Have  Amnesty- 
ing Power?"  in  Mississippi  Law  Journal,  XVI  (Jan.,  1944)  127-41. 
This  oath  read,  in  part:  "I  ....  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  have 
never  voluntarily  borne  arms  against  the  United  States  since  I 
have  been  a  citizen  thereof;  that  I  have  voluntarily  given  no  aid, 
countenance,  counsel  or  encouragement  to  persons  engaged  in 
armed  hostility  thereto;  that  I  have  never  sought  nor  accepted 
nor  attempted  to  exercise  the  functions  of  any  office  whatever, 
under  any  authority  or  pretended  authority  in  hostility  to  the 
United  States;  that  I  have  not  yielded  a  voluntary  support  to 
any  pretended  government,  authority,  power  or  constitution  with- 
in the  United  States,  hostile  or  inimical  thereto;  and  .  .  .  that  .  .  . 
I  will  support  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
against  all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic.  .  .  ." 
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hands  of  the  enemy  their  families  were  in  want.  The  prospect 
was  that  they  would  be  left  beggars.  In  order  to  avoid  distruc- 
tion  they  done  acts  against  their  own  Judgement  and  will,  which 
by  the  Strict  terms  of  the  Oath  excludes  them  from  office  We 
of  the  South  need  friends  we  of  the  Union  Party  I  mean,  We  can 
look  to  no  power  but  Congress  for  help.  Congress  can  pass 
Such  laws  as  will  enable  us  to  get  the  political  power  South.  One 
way  is  to  allow  all  men  who  are  and  have  been  Union  men  at 
heart  to  hold  any  United  States  office.  As  long  as  the  present 
Oath  Stands  we  can  not  have  the  aid  of  many  good  Union  men 
We  do  not  want  the  Oath  repealed  altogether  but  we  want  it 
So  Shaped  as  to  help  in  building  up  the  Republican  Union  party, 
and  exclude  the  Old  Secessionists  from  duing  furthur  mischeif 

We  of  the  Union  party  South  found  ourselves  Over  powered 
and  forced  to  do  Something  we  [dodged?]  about  as  best  we  could 
avoided  the  Rebel  Service  in  every  way  we  could  yet  many  was 
forced  in. 

Exclude  the  principal  Confederate  officers  and  leave  out  of 
the  Oath  the  word  ["]  Sought  for  ["]  many  pretended  to  Seek 
office  where  they  knew  they  would  not  get  it  So  as  to  keep  from 
doing  worse.12 

In  March,  1867  Congress  passed  the  military  re- 
construction laws  in  order  to  undo  the  kind  of  reenfran- 
chisement  of  rebels  which  Johnson's  policy  had  brought 
about.  This  legislation  made  illegal  the  existing  state  gov- 
ernments which  had  been  created  under  the  aegis  of  the 
President;  divided  the  South  into  five  military  districts 
under  as  many  generals;  ordered  the  registration  of  those 
who  could  take  the  oath13  in  the  pending  fourteenth  amend- 
ment; directed  that  conventions  be  held  to  write  state  con- 
stitutions along  Radical  lines ;  and  instructed  the  generals  to 


12  C.  R.  Mobley  to  Charles  Sumner,  Dec.  20,  1866,  in  Charles  Sumner 
Papers,  CLIV,  20  (Widener  Library). 

13  That  they  had  never  taken  an  oath  as  officeholders  before  1861 
and  then  had  entered  the  rebellion.  By  this  means  Congressional 
Radicals  heeded  in  part  the  appeal  of  local  Florida  Radicals,  who, 
as  described  in  the  above  letter  from  C.  R.  Mobley,  had  performed 
some  disloyal  act,  either  voluntarily  or  involuntarily.  Under  the 
reconstruction  laws,  if  such  tainted  persons  had  never  held  any 
office  before  1861 — and  most  of  them  had  not — they  might  regis- 
ter and  hold  office  in  the  constitutional  conventions  about  to  be 
called. 
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see  that  new  Radical  state  governments  were  then  establish- 
ed. At  that  point  the  "state" — purged  of  secessionism — 
would  be  readmitted  to  the  Union. 

The  reconstruction  laws  had  hardly  been  passed  before 
Florida  politicians  were  besieging  Congressional  Radicals 
with  questions  about  the  incidence  of  the  disfranchisements 
which  had  been  established.  Thus  a  member  of  the  Repub- 
lican State  Central  Committee  wrote  from  St.  Augustine  to 
Senator  John  Sherman  asking  whether  mayors  were  dis- 
franchised by  the  reconstruction  acts.  If  a  man  had  been 
mayor  of  a  city  before  the  war  and  then  had  aided  the  re- 
bellion, was  he  disabled?  The  writer  of  the  letter  hoped 
and  believed  that  strict  construction  of  the  disfranchising 
clauses  of  the  acts  would  cover  such  persons;  thereby  the 
number  of  enfranchised  Confederates  would  be  reduced.14 
Others  inquired  whether  they  themselves  were  affected  and, 
if  so,  whether  their  disabilities  could  be  removed.  For  in- 
stance, a  correspondent  from  Jacksonville  informed  Charles 
Sumner  that,  after  serving  as  a  councilman  before  the  war, 
he  had  been  elected  to  the  secessionist  state  legislature 
against  his  will,  and  then  had  fled  to  Maine.  Was  he  dis- 
franchised?15 

Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida  composed  the  Third 
Military  District  which  was  placed  under  the  authority  of 
General  John  Pope.  The  commander,  who  sympathized  with 
the  Radical  party,  did  all  within  his  power  to  advance  its 
interests  in  the  South.  In  so  doing  he  made  himself  unpop- 
ular with  the  native  white  planters.  According  to  a  report 
he  made  to  General  U.  S.  Grant,  Pope  was  appalled  at  the 
condition  of  affairs  in  Florida  and  elsewhere  in  his  do- 


F.  A.  Dockray  to  John  Sherman,  April  16,  1867,  in  John  Sherman 
Papers,  CXX,  27291  (Library  of  Congress). 

J.  C.  Greely  to  Charles  Sumner,  March  14,  1867,  in  Charles  Sum- 
ner Papers,  CLXXXIV,  112  (Widener  Library).  For  further  in- 
formation on  the  incidence  of  disfranchisement,  see  William  A. 
Russ,  Jr.,  "Registration  and  Disfranchisement  under  Radical 
Reconstruction,"  in  The  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Review, 
XXI   (Sept.,  1934)   163  ff. 
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main :  "When  I  first  took  command  here,  I  found  that  near- 
ly every  civil  officer  in  this  District  had  been  elected  almost 
wholly  on  the  ground  of  service  in  the  rebel  army,  or  other 
aid  given  to  the  Rebellion — Neither  disloyalty  nor  their 
malignity  had  been  in  the  least  mitigated  by  the  result  of 
the  war  and  they  were  as  active  and  untiring  in  resisting 
the  Settlement  of  the  Southern  difficulties  as  they  were  dur- 
ing the  war."16 

Because  Florida,17  Alabama,18  and  Georgia19  were  in 
the  same  District,  the  general  orders  for  registration  and 
disfranchisement  in  all  three  "states"  were  similar.  On 
June  17,  1867  Pope  informed  registrars  that  they  must  re- 
fuse to  list  as  voters  any  former  Federal  or  state  officers 
who  had  entered  the  rebellion  or  had  given  any  aid  whatso- 
ever ;  this  exclusion  comprehended  all  members  of  Congress, 
all  state  officials,  and  all  local  functionaries  down  the  scale 
from  mayor  to  intendant  and  to  justice  of  the  peace.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  person  who  had  fought  in  the  rebellion  might 
be  registered  provided  he  had  not  been  an  officeholder  be- 
fore 1861.  Furthermore,  a  registration  board  had  the  pow- 
er to  act  judicially  by  going  behind  the  applicant's  oath  and 
to  refuse  him  if  it  believed  he  was  not  telling  the  truth.20 

Registrars  were  required  to  take  the  so-called  test  or 
ironclad  oath  which  was  so  strict  that  no  one  who  had  aid- 
ed the  Confederacy  even  indirectly  could  take  it  without 


Pope  to  Grant,  Aug.  17,  1867,  in  "Letters  Sent.  1867.  Third  Mili- 
tary District,"  I,  121  ff.  (Munitions  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C). 

Documents  applying  to  Florida  alone  can  be  found  in  The  Amer- 
ican Annual  Cyclopaedia  and  Register  of  Important  Events  .  .  . 
(N.  Y.,  1867),  pp.  312-15. 

For  the  Alabama  story,  see  William  A.  Russ,  Jr.,  "Disfranchise- 
ment in  Alabama  under  Radical  Reconstruction,"  in  Susquehanna 
University  Studies,  II  (March,  1943)  334  ff. 

For  the  Georgia  story,  see  William  A.  Russ,  Jr.,  "Radical  Disfran- 
chisement in  Georgia,  1867-71,"  in  The  Georgia  Historical  Quar- 
terly, XIX  (Sept.,  1935)   175-210. 

Davis,  op.  cit.,  pp.  467-68. 
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committing  perjury.  Only  simon-pure  loyalists  could  sub- 
scribe to  such  an  oath.21  So  widespread  was  the  rebellious 
spirit  in  the  state  that  the  application  of  the  ironclad  made 
most  native  whites  ineligible  for  the  office  of  registrar. 

Davis,  the  historian  of  reconstruction  in  Florida,  ac- 
cepts the  contemporary  estimate  that  about  20%  of  all 
whites  were  disfranchised  and  that  about  10%  refrained 
from  registering,  a  total  of  30%  who  remained  away  from 
the  polls.  The  state  census  of  1867  gave  81,994  whites  and 
72,666  blacks;  it  was  estimated  that  native  white  loyalists 
(scalawags)  might  number  between  1,000  and  2,000,  and 
that  the  carpetbaggers  would  account  for  fewer  than  three 
hundred.22 

By  gerrymandering  the  election  districts  in  such  fash- 
ion that,  no  matter  how  many  Confederates  registered,  the 
Negroes  and  their  friends  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  Radi- 
cal majority,  Pope  raised  bitter  opposition  among  the  Con- 
servatives. Protests  even  reached  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent. The  Negro,  John  Wallace,  who  was  a  page  in  the  con- 
stitutional convention  about  to  be  elected  and  who  rose  to 
political  prominence  as  a  state  senator,  admitted  later  that 
Pope  deliberately  radicalized  the  "state:"  "Under  military 
authority  the  State  was  divided  into  nineteen  election  dis- 
tricts, which  were  so  arranged  as  to  have  the  counties  where 
the  white  population  predominated  attached  to  the  counties 
having  large  colored  majorities."23 

Davis  says  of  this  wholesale  method  of  disfranchise- 
ment :  "If  county  lines  had  been  respected  and  as  many  as 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  whites  disfranchised,  twenty-nine  of 
the  thirty-nine  counties  might  have  remained  under  white 


It  could  also  be  taken  by  an  individual  who  had  been  forced  to 

give     aid  to  the  rebellion.    Involuntary  help   did   not   endanger 

one's  "simon-pure"  status,  although  he  had  to  prove  that  the 

support  was  involuntary. 

Davis,  op.  cit.,  pp.  469-70,  483-84,  525  note  1. 

John  Wallace,  Carpet-bag  Rule  in  Florida.     The  Inside  Workings 

of  the  Reconstruction  of  Civil  Government  in  Florida  after  the 

Close  of  the  Civil  War  (Jacksonville,  1888),  p.  49. 
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control,  and  a  bare  majority  of  delegates  chosen  would 
have  been  the  choice  of  Conservative  white  electors;"  on 
the  contrary,  districts  with  white  majorities  were  allowed 
to  elect  one  delegate  and  those  with  black  majorities  were 
given  three.24  The  Conservative  Tallahassee  Floridian  esti- 
mated that  the  whites  had  one  delegate  to  1,145  voters 
whereas  the  blacks  received  one  to  428.25 

Such  tactics  produced  numerous  protests  which,  how- 
ever, did  no  good.  The  only  result  was  bitterly  partisan  cri- 
ticism in  the  press  both  within  and  without  the  "state."  For 
instance,  the  Bainbridge  Argus,  which  was  published  just 
across  the  boundary  in  Georgia,  said :  "Twenty-seven  white 
and  nineteen  black  negroes  are  candidates  for  the  State 
Convention  in  Florida.  In  no  State  in  the  Union — if  we 
may  be  allowed  the  phrase — are  the  white  Radicals  of  a 
lower  type  of  humanity  than  they  are  in  Florida.  The  best 
of  them,  from  all  we  can  learn,  is  not  entitled  to  the  respect 
of  a  Simon  pure  nig."26 

The  election  to  decide  whether  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion should  be  held  to  write  a  "state"  constitution  along 
Radical  lines  took  place  on  November  14,  15,  and  16,  1867. 
Registered  voters  numbered  23,438,  of  whom  9,705  were 
white  and  13,733  were  colored.  Forty-six  delegates  were 
to  be  chosen.  27  Of  those  elected,  eighteen  were  Negroes; 
except  for  several  Conservatives,  the  remainder  was  made 
up  of  carpetbaggers  and  scalawags.  When  the  results  were 
published,  the  white  element  expected  the  worst.  The  Flor- 
idian probably  expressed  Conservative  opinion  fairly  accur- 
ately when  it  stated:  "We  have  accepted  a  hard  situation 
within  the  last  three  years,  but  this  is  a  situation  which  we 
will  not  accept.    A  pure  African  government  for  the  State 


24  Davis,  op.  cit.,  p.  469. 

25  Quoted  by  Atlanta  Daily  Intelligencer,  Oct.  29,  1867. 

26  Clipped  by  ibid.,  Nov.  22,  1867. 

27  General  Orders  No.  74,  printed  as  a  pamphlet,  in  Andrew  Johnson 
Papers,  CXXII,  17412  (Library  of  Congress).  Davis,  p.  491, 
gives  a  total  of  28,003  registered  voters. 
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of  Florida  will  not  be  accepted  but  will  be  disputed  and 
contended  against  with  every  power  that  God  has  given 


us."26 

The  Radical  Republican  party  of  Florida  was  seriously 
divided  between  the  native  Southerners  (scalawags)  and 
the  recently  arrived  Northerners  (carpetbaggers)  .29  This 
schism  was  carried  into  the  constitutional  convention.  The 
antics  of  the  two  wings  of  the  Radical  party  in  that  body 
showed  what  disfranchisement  had  accomplished  in  Flor- 
ida. The  extreme  Radicals  succeeded  in  electing  as  presi- 
dent one  of  their  own  number,  Daniel  Richards  of  Illinois, 
who  was  the  leader  of  the  Negroes.  The  convention  at  once 
split  in  two  over  the  eligibility  of  several  members.  These 
were  accepted  against  the  wishes  of  the  moderate  Radicals, 
eighteen  of  whom  thereupon  seceded  to  Monticello.  The 
all-white  convention  at  Monticello  elected  Horatio  Jenkins, 
Jr.  (supposedly  of  New  York)  as  president  and,  though  a 
minority,  proceeded  to  write  a  "constitution." 

The  Richards  clique,  also  a  minority,  continued  to  meet 
at  Tallahassee  and  adopted  a  "constitution"30  with  strict 
disfranchising  clauses.  Article  VI  on  the  suffrage  disabled 
those  who  had  held  office  under  the  United  States  or  Florida 
before  the  war  and  then  had  rebelled  or  given  aid  or  com- 
fort to  disunionists.  This  was,  of  course,  the  principle  of 
the  pending  fourteenth  amendment.  Its  intent  was  imple- 
mented by  the  stipulation  that  a  prospective  voter  upon  reg- 
istering must  take  an  oath  that  he  was  not  affected.  The 
oath  also  required  the  voter  to  promise  that  he  would  not 
injure  anyone  for  past  or  present  support  of  the  United 
States.  He  must,  furthermore,  swear  that  he  would  not  de- 
prive any  person  of  civil  or  political  rights  because  of  race, 
color,  previous  condition,  or  party  allegiance.  Disabilities 
imposed  by  an  individual's  inability  to  take  such  an  oath 


Quoted  by  Davis,  op.  cit.,  p.  499. 

C.  D.  Lincoln  to  William  P.  Fessenden,  St.  Augustine,  Sept.  20, 
1867,  William  P.  Fessenden  Papers   (Library  of  Congress). 
This  bogus  constitution  can  be  found  in  House  Mis.  Doc.  109  (40 
Cong.  2  Sess.). 
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might  be  removed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  houses  of  the 
state  legislature. 

Article  XV,  section  1,  provided  an  oath  which  all  state 
officers  had  to  take  upon  entering  their  duties.  This  oath  was 
based  upon  the  ironclad  or  test  oath  of  July  2,  1862,  already 
discussed.  Officers  must  swear  that  they  had  never  volun- 
tarily borne  arms  against  the  United  States  since  becom- 
ing citizens  thereof;  had  never  filled  any  office  under  the 
pretended  Confederacy ;  and  had  never  yielded  voluntary 
support  to  any  government  hostile  to  the  United  States. 
This  oath  was  to  be  taken  without  mental  reservation ;  false 
swearing  was  punishable  as  perjury.  If  an  individual  were 
convicted  of  lying  about  his  qualifications  he  would  be  dis- 
franchised forever  from  holding  office  until  and  unless  res- 
tored by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature. 
Such  an  officeholders'  oath  might  easily  have  limited  state 
officials  to  the  few  native  white  scalawags,  Northern  car- 
petbaggers, and  Negroes. 

Had  this  "constitution"  been  accepted,  Florida  would 
have  found  itself  in  the  company  of  Alabama  and  Arkansas, 
whose  Radical  constitutions  were  bywords  of  vengefulness. 
The  document  was  signed  by  all  twenty-two  of  the  rump 
gathering;  however,  as  the  total  membership  of  the  con- 
vention was  forty-six,  it  could  not  be  considered  as  the  legal 
work  of  that  body.  The  character  of  the  signers  can  be 
gauged  from  the  fact  that,  after  secretly  passing  the  "con- 
stitution" with  its  severe  restrictions,  the  "convention"  pro- 
ceeded to  enfranchise  eight  Radical  members  who  could  not 
have  held  office  because  of  the  disfranchisements  imposed 
upon  them  by  their  own  handiwork.31 

When  the  Richards  clique  adjourned  for  a  few  days, 
the  Monticello  organization  secretly  returned  to  Tallahas- 
see and  took  over  the  state  house.  By  this  time  the  faction- 
al fight  had  become  so  ridiculous  that  General  George  G. 
Meade,  who  was  at  that  time  commander  of  the  Third  Dis- 


31     House  Mis.  Doc.  11U  (40  Cong.  2  Sess.). 
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trict,  was  forced  to  enter  the  impasse  as  mediator.  He  sug- 
gested that  both  presidents,  Jenkins  and  Richards,  resign  so 
that  the  reunited  convention  would  be  free  to  choose  a  new 
presiding  officer.  The  suggestion  was  accepted;  both  re- 
signed; and  then  the  convention  elected  Jenkins  as  presi- 
dent. At  that  point  the  native  scalawag  element  won  its 
fight  over  the  recently  arrived  carpetbaggers  for,  with  the 
former  element  now  in  a  majority,  it  at  once  expelled  Rich- 
ards, Liberty  Billings,  William  U.  Saunders,  and  Rev.  Char- 
les H.  Pearce,  because  they  were  not  residents  of  the  state. 
The  moderate  constitution,  which  was  being  framed  by  the 
Monticello  group  of  white  scalawags,  was  finished  and  soon 
passed.32 

That  document,  in  contrast  to  the  one  adopted  by  the 
Richards  group,  disfranchised  from  office  only  those  who 
would  be  disabled  by  the  projected  fourteenth  amendment, 
and  then  only  until  Congress  restored  such  persons  as  pro- 
vided in  the  amendment.33  Unlike  the  reconstruction  acts, 
which  disabled  persons  from  voting  if  they  had  been  office- 
holders before  the  war  and  then  had  entered  the  rebellion, 
the  new  constitution  contained  no  restrictions  upon  suf- 
frage. Those  who  could  not  hold  office  under  the  terms  of 
the  fourteenth  amendment  could  vote  in  state  elections.  The 
moderate  majority  justified  this  liberal  franchise  provision 
by  the  following  argument: 


32  The  documents  on  this  debacle  can  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  for  1868  printed  as  House  Ex.  Doc.  1  (40  Cong. 
3  Sess.),  part  1,  pp.  93  ff.  See  also  House  Mis.  Doc.  11U  (40  Cong. 
2  Sess.). 

33  For  the  debates  on  disfranchisement  in  the  convention,  see  Jour- 
nal of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  the 
State  of  Florida  begun  and  held  at  the  Capitol,  at  Tallahassee,  on 
Monday,  January  20th,  1868  (Tallahassee,  1868),  pp.  82,  89,  124- 
25.  The  constitution  was  printed  in  House  Mis.  Doc.  114  (40 
Cong.  2  Sess.). 
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A  proscriptive  policy  will  tend  to  widen  the  breach  which  now 
exists  in  Southern  society  and  create  a  spirit  of  jealousy  and1 
strengthen  the  feeling  of  animosity  toward  the  supporters  of 
the  Government.  The  constitution  has  been  framed  by  men 
who  understand  the  situation  and  who  believed  it  was  far  better 
to  extend  the  olive  branch  of  friendship  to  those  who  have 
hitherto  opposed  the  Government  than  place  them  in  a  position  of 
perpetual  outlawry.34 

The  extreme  Radicals  forthwith  raised  a  storm  of  criti- 
cism against  the  work  of  the  convention,  arguing  that  the 
constitution  would  give  the  state  over  to  the  rebels.  The 
upshot  was  a  campaign  by  the  extremists  to  secure  its  de- 
feat. Many  appeals  were  made  to  Congressional  Radicals, 
asking  them  to  see  that  Congress  refused  to  accept  the  con- 
stitution. One  of  the  leaders  in  this  activity  was  Richards, 
whose  letters  are  notable  for  their  fantastic  punctuation.  He 
wrote  to  Thaddeus  Stevens  from  Jacksonville  that 

.  .  .  the  Constitution.  .  .  by  allowing  all  rebels  hereafter  to  vote, 
and  by  its  apportionment  So  that  one  third  of  the  votes  and 
those  in  rebel  Counties  Can  Control  the  legislature,  gives  the 
entire  power  of  government  over  into  the  hands  of  those  bitterly 
hostile  to  union  men  both  white  and  black.  All  friends  justice 
and  Equal  rights  and  all  those  who  prefer  patriotism  to  treason 
will  Shun  the  State  hereafter  as  they  would  a  pest  house  if  this 
Constitution  Should  become  our  fundamental  law.35 

Richards  and  his  henchman,  William  U.  Saunders  (a  Negro 
from  Maryland  who  also  had  been  expelled  from  the  con- 
stitutional convention) ,  sent  a  long  protest  to  Congress  say- 
ing that  the  projected  constitution  removed  disabilities  from 
"the  vilest  rebels  and  haters  of  the  government,  and  permits 
them  to  be  elevated  to  places  of  power  and  trust,  without 
regard  to  the  reconstruction  acts.  .  ."36 


Quoted  by  Davis,  op.  cit.,  p.  513. 

D.  Richards  to  Thaddeus  Stevens,  May  25,  1868,  in  Thaddeus 
Stevens  Papers,  XII,  54862    (Library  of  Congress). 

Quoted  by  Wallace,  op.  cit.,  p.  73.  The  statement  that  the  consti- 
tution enfranchised  rebels  without  regard  to  the  reconstruction 
acts  was  of  course  wrong,  for  both  the  reconstruction  acts  and 
the  Radical  constitution  disfranchised  from  office  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  pending  fourteenth  amendment. 
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Another  rabid  protestant  who  also  had  been  expelled 
from  the  convention  was  Liberty  Billings  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. During  the  war  he  had  been  an  officer  of  a  Negro 
regiment  and  soon  would  be  running  for  governor  of  the 
state  on  an  independent  ticket.  He  told  Charles  Sumner 
that  the  constitution  was  "framed  by  rebels,  in  their  inter- 
est, with  the  understanding  that  they,  (the  rebels)  Should 
Support  the  nominees  of  the  bogus  Convention... ;"  he  warn- 
ed that  the  Republican  party  in  the  state  would  be  annihil- 
ated if  the  constitution  were  accepted.37  In  a  similar  strain 
he  propagandized  Elihu  Washburne,  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.    Billings  foresaw 

Rebel  Herods  &  Johnson  Office-holding-  Copperhead-Pilates  com- 
bining to  crucify  Radical  Republicanism.  The  Republican  Par- 
ty gain  nothing  by  admitting  Florida  into  the  Union  under  it, 
&  Freedom  &  Justice  lose  all.  There  is  nothing  more  certain 
than  that  it  would  annihilate  the  Republican  Party  in  this  State. 
Last  year's  State  Census  Shows  an  excess  of  18000  white  popu- 
lation &  with  all  the  rebels  enfranchised  it  will  hardly  be  ne- 
cessary to  disfranchise  many  blacks  for  petit  larceny,  (See 
Franchise  Art.  of  Constitution)  to  throw  the  State  Next  Nov. 
into  Democratic  hands.  The  Apportionment,  giving  the  Law- 
Making  Power  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  will  secure  it  there. 
Reed3  8  knows  this,  &  there  is  a  perfect  understanding  between 
him,  D.  L.  Yulee  &  other  prominent  rebels.39 

The  wisdom  of  warning  Northern  Radicals  that  the  Demo- 
crats might  carry  the  state  in  the  presidential  election  of 
November,  1868  was  evident.  The  same  tactic  was  used  on 
Stevens  when  another  Florida  Radical  stated :  "It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  framers  of  this  constitution 
formed  a  compact  ivith  the  rebels  for  their  support ;  &  the 
constitution  was  Shaped  to  meet  their  approval."40 


38 


Liberty  Billings  to  Charles  Sumner,  Fernandina,  May  30,  1868, 
in  Charles  Sumner  Papers,  CLVI,  124  (Widener  Library). 
Harrison  Reed  of  Wisconsin,  chief  postal  agent  in  Florida,  soon 
to  be  elected  as  first  Governor  under  the  Radical  constitution. 
Liberty  Billings  to  Elihu  Washburne,  June  7,  1868,  in  Washburne 
Autograph  Letters,  LVII,  47  (Library  of  Congress).    See  also  D. 
Richards  to  Washburne,  Feb.  11,  1868,  in  ibid.,  XXI,  393. 
C.  L.  Robinson  to  Thaddeus  Stevens,  May  29,  1868,  in  Thaddeus 
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These  letters,  which  portray  the  hatred  and  bitterness 
on  the  part  of  the  disappointed  extremists  in  Florida,  were 
being  sent  to  Congressional  leaders  who  were  at  the  same 
time  receiving  equally  bitter  letters — and  reading  just  as 
vituperative  editorials — written  by  Conservatives  against 
the  disfranchisements  in  the  constitutions  of  Alabama  and 
Arkansas.  Congressional  Radicals  were,  as  a  whole,  no 
more  in  favor  of  widespread  exclusion  of  rebels  in  Arkansas 
and  Alabama  than  they  were  in  favor  of  the  widespread  en- 
franchisement of  rebels  in  Florida.  What  they  did  desire, 
above  all,  was  just  enough  disfranchisement  to  enable  these 
states  to  be  readmitted  in  time  for  the  presidential  elec- 
tion of  1868.  It  was  hoped  that  even  in  Florida  the  Radicals 
could  carry  the  state  for  Grant.  And  so,  to  help  matters 
along,  the  Reconstruction  Committee  of  Congress  approved 
the  Monticello  constitution  on  April  14. 

By  ordinance  of  the  constitutional  convention,  elections 
were  to  be  held  on  May  6,  7,  and  8,  1868  for  the  dual  pur- 
pose of  accepting  or  rejecting  the  constitution  and  of  elect- 
ing state  officers  who  would  serve  if  the  basic  law  were  rati- 
fied. As  preparations  were  made  for  the  elections,  the  ex- 
treme Radicals  in  Florida  made  it  evident  that  they  had  not 
given  up  the  ghost  even  though  heavy  disfranchisements 
had  not  been  written  into  the  constitution.  They  still  saw  a 
chance  of  saving  something  if  the  stricter  disfranchise- 
ments of  the  reconstruction  acts  could  be  made  to  apply  in 
the  coming  election.  This  move  brought  up  a  nice  constitu- 
tional snarl,  a  snarl  which  Florida  was  not  alone  in  encoun- 
tering at  this  stage  of  reconstruction.41 


Stevens  Papers,  XII,  54872  ff.  See  also  G.  W.  Atwood  to  Stevens, 
June  11,  1868,  in  ibid.,  XII,  54891. 

For  instance,  see  William  A.  Russ,  Jr.,  "Radical  Disfranchisement 
in  North  Carolina,  1867-1868,"  in  The  North  Carolina  Historical 
Review,  XI  (Oct.,  1934)  271-84;  "Disfranchisement  in  Virginia 
under  Radical  Reconstruction,"  in  Tyler's  Quarterly  Historical 
ayvd  Genealogical  Magazine,  XVII  (July,  1935)  25-42;  and  "Rad- 
ical Disfranchisement  in  Texas,  1867-70,"  in  Southwestern  His- 
torical Quarterly,  XXXVIII  (July,  1934)  40-53. 
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The  question  at  issue  was  as  follows:  Did  the  recon- 
struction laws  apply  to  voters  in  the  election  at  which  the 
new  state  constitution  was  to  be  accepted  or  rejected,  or  did 
the  more  liberal  provisions  of  the  constitution  itself  cover 
voters?  To  put  it  another  way,  when  did  Federal  control 
end?  The  constitutional  convention  had  ordered  that  the 
franchise  provisions  of  the  constitution  should  go  into  effect 
on  election  day ;  if  this  order  should  be  accepted,  many  oth- 
erwise disfranchised  whites  would  be  permitted  to  vote,  and 
they  might  be  numerous  enough  to  defeat  the  constitution, 
or  to  win  office  under  it  if  it  were  ratified.  For,  as  has  been 
seen,  under  the  reconstruction  acts  no  one  could  vote  for  del- 
egate to  a  constitutional  convention  if  the  prospective  voter 
had  been  an  officeholder  before  the  war  and  then  had  enter- 
ed the  rebellion ;  on  the  other  hand,  under  the  new  constitu- 
tion, no  restrictions  were  placed  upon  voting  at  all. 

The  extreme  Radicals,  perceiving  the  advantage  of  re- 
ducing the  rebel  vote  as  long  as  possible,  tried  to  persuade 
General  Meade  to  annul  the  ordinance  of  the  convention  re- 
garding the  time  of  the  constitution's  going  into  effect. 
Meade  was  uncertain  about  his  powers  in  the  premises  and 
asked  for  instructions  from  General  Grant,  his  superior,  at 
Washington.  The  latter  advised  that  all  who  would  be  able 
to  vote  under  the  terms  of  the  constitution  after  it  took  ef- 
fect should  be  permitted  to  participate  in  the  election  to  ac- 
cept or  reject  that  constitution.42  In  other  words,  all  who 
had  been  disabled  from  voting  and  holding  office  under  the 
reconstruction  acts  could  now  vote,  although  they  could  not 
hold  office.  The  new  constitution  was  ratified  by  a  sizable 
majority. 


This  constitutional  tangle  is  well  summarized  by  Davis,  op.  cit.,  pp. 
525-27.  It  is  questionable  whether  Grant's  decision  was  entirely- 
consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  reconstruction  laws.  Of  course 
he  had  good  reason  for  making  friends  in  Florida  and  for  get- 
ting the  state  reconstructed  as  soon  as  possible.  He  knew  that 
he  would  probably  be  the  Republican  candidate  for  president  in 
the  fall  and  that  Florida's  electoral  vote  would  be  needed  to  help 
him  win. 
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In  the  election  for  state  officials — held  at  the  same  time 
as  the  election  for  or  against  the  constitution — several  tick- 
ets were  placed  before  the  voters.  Billings,  who  campaign- 
ed as  an  extreme  Radical  and  who  told  the  Negroes  that 
"Jesus  Christ  was  a  Republican,"43  did  not  make  much  head- 
way in  his  gubernatorial  canvass.  He  withdrew  before  el- 
ection day.  G.  W.  Scott,  the  Conservative  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor, lost  out  to  Harrison  Reed,  who  ran  on  the  moderate 
Radical  ticket. 

The  omnibus  bill  of  June  25,  1868  admitted  not  only 
Arkansas  and  Alabama — against  which  Conservatives  were 
objecting  volubly — but  also  Florida  against  which  local  ex- 
tremists were  protesting.44  All  three  states  went  for  Grant 
in  the  fall. 

Disfranchisement  was  largely  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  the  leading  posts  in  the  new  regime  went  to  for- 
mer Northerners.  Harrison  Reed,  the  governor,  was  from 
Wisconsin,  having  come  to  Florida  as  a  postal  agent. 
The  two  United  States  Senators  were  A.  S.  Welch,  late  of 
Michigan,  and  T.  W.  Osborn  of  New  Jersey,  connected  with 
the  Freedmen's  Bureau.  The  Congressman  was  C.  M.  Ham- 
ilton, who  hailed  from  Pennsylvania.  These  Radical  leaders 
did  what  was  expected  of  them.  For  example,  shortly  after 
it  organized,  the  legislature  ratified  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment which,  in  1866,  had  been  refused  by  the  Conservatives 
on  the  advice  of  Governor  Walker. 

With  the  Reed  faction  victorious,  the  new  state  govern- 
ment would  be  in  the  hands  of  middle-of-the-road  Radi- 
cals. This  did  not  assure  that  the  regime  would  be  a  good 
one ;  it  simply  meant  that  affairs  would  have  been  infinitely 


Ibid.,  p.  524. 

For  the  history  of  the  bill,  see  Congressional  Globe  (40  Cong.  2 
Sess.),  June  5,  1868,  pp.  2858-60;  June  10,  pp.  2998  ff.,  3017,  3022; 
June  12,  p.  3097;  June  25,  pp.  3484  ff.  See  also  Senate  Report  192 
(40  Cong.  3  Sess.),  p.  33.  For  editorial  comment,  see  The  Nation, 
VI  (June  18,  1868)  481  and  Washington  National  Intelligencer, 
June  6,  1868. 
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worse  had  Billings,  Richards,  and  Company  won  the  elec- 
tion. In  addition,  the  Conservative  opposition  was  very 
strong  all  through  the  period  of  radical  reconstruction  in 
Florida.  There  were  several  reasons  for  this  fact.  The 
whites  outnumbered  the  blacks.  All  whites  could  vote  if 
they  wished.  And  disfranchisement  from  office  was  com- 
paratively light. 

The  history  of  radical  rule  in  Florida  from  1868  to  1877 
is  a  sordid  story  of  corruption,  misrule,  and  division  within 
the  dominant  clique.  From  almost  the  very  beginning,  the 
Conservative  whites  began  to  grow  in  power  and  in  confi- 
dence to  such  an  extent  that  they  would  soon  have  driven 
the  Radicals  from  power  had  it  not  been  for  the  presence 
of  Federal  troops. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  relate  again  the  story  of  the  re- 
demption of  the  state  from  Radical  rule  in  1876-77.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  the  whites  regained  the  supremacy  and 
at  once  proceeded  to  disfranchise  the  Negroes.  The  verdict 
of  history  cannot  be  other  than  that  disfranchisement  of 
whites  in  the  interest  of  Radical  Republicanism  was  a  fail- 
ure. 
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Editor's   Foreword 

Kindly  take  notice  that  our  annual  publication  date  is 
being  changed  from  March  to  May  in  order  to  allow  the 
editorial  board  more  time  with  less  pressure  of  work.  For 
many  years  we  have  maintained  the  date  of  March  and 
have  scurried  to  meet  that  deadline.  Our  judgment  now 
chooses  the  month  of  May. 

The  last  issue  of  the  Studies  was  taken  up  entirely  by 
two  articles  on  history.  This  year  the  edition  is  composed 
entirely  of  three  articles  in  the  field  of  language  and  lit- 
erature. 

Dr.  Gilbert  has  published  a  large  number  of  papers 
that  are  social  and  linguistic  studies  about  the  Pennsylvania 
Germans.  He  is  a  recognized  authority  in  this  national 
field  of  contribution  to  United  States  culture. 

A  newcomer  to  the  Studies  is  Robert  Tunis  Howling, 
instructor  in  English  at  Susquehanna.  Mr.  Howling's  paper 
is  the  result  of  intensified  work  which  he  did  at  New  York 
University  during  the  summer  of  1950. 

The  undersigned  has  contributed  "The  Complete  Nar- 
rative of  Joseph  Conrad"  to  serve  as  a  companion  piece  for 
"The  Great  Theme  in  Joseph  Conrad,"  an  article  which  will 
be  published  in  the  Studies  of  1952.  Preceding  these  there 
was  "The  Great  Theme  in  Shakespeare,"  published  in  1949. 

Arthur  Herman  Wilson. 


The  Oratory  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Germans  at  the  Versammlinge 

by  Russell  Wieder  Gilbert 


In  the  history  of  American  speech  the  oratory  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Germans  at  the  Versammlinge  offers  some- 
thing unique  in  content,  purpose,  and  style.  It  all  started  in 
Selinsgrove,  Pennsylvania  on  January  13,  1933  when  Dr. 
John  I.  Woodruff,  long  a  member  of  the  administration  and 
faculty  at  Susquehanna  University,  invited  some  friends  to 
a  fellowship  dinner.  A  few  months  later,  several  intimate 
companions  of  William  S.  Troxell,  the  Pumpernickle  Bill  of 
the  Allentown  Morning  Call,  met  at  his  home  in  another 
sector  of  Pennsylvania  Germandom  to  strengthen  person- 
al ties.  These  two  pioneer  Pennsylvania  German  folk- 
gatherings  or  Versammlinge1  set  the  pattern  for  larger 


For  general  information  about  the  Versammlinge,  see  Alvin  F. 
Kemp,  "The  Pennsylvania  German  Versammlinge,"  The  Pennsyl- 
vania German  Folklore  Society  Yearbook  (Allentown,  Pa.,  1944) 
Vol.  IX,  pp.  187-218.  Dr.  Kemp  lists  five  types  of  gatherings: 
Versammling,  Grundsau  Lodge,  church  Versammling,  folk  festi- 
val, and  summer  Versammling  or  picnic.  The  present  study  deals 
largely  with  the  first  two  types,  although  the  speeches  for  all  are 
practically  the  same.  The  Selinsgrove  meeting  is  called  a  Ver- 
sammling, the  one  at  Allentown  Grundsau  Lodge  Nummer  Eens 
(Groundhog  or  Woodchuck  Lodge  Number  One).  February  2  is 
groundhog  day  for  the  Pennsylvania  Germans.  If  the  sun  shines 
so  that  the  groundhog  can  see  its  shadow  and  therefore  retires  in- 
to its  burrow,  some  think  that  six  more  weeks  of  winter  weather 
will  follow.  Concerning  the  superstition  see  Russell  Wieder  Gil- 
bert, "A  Picture  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans,"  Pennsylvania 
History  Studies:  No.  1,  Pennsylvania  Historical  Association  (Get- 
tysburg, 1947)  p.  49  f. 

Similar  speeches  have  been  made  at  folk  festivals,  held  out- 
doors. The  one  conducted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  Folklore 
Center  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  (Lancaster,  Pa.)  for 
four  days  in  1950  at  Kutztown  and  attended  by  about  30,000 
people  is  an  example.    Latwaerrick  (apple  butter)  parties  belong 
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yearly  meetings  in  many  dialect  areas.  At  first,  a  dinner 
and  a  spirit  of  close  fellowship  seemed  to  be  the  prime  ob- 
jective ;  but  soon  the  preservation  of  the  ethnic  group's  folk- 
lore, familiarity  with  its  history  and  tradition,  pride  in  its 
characteristics  and  contributions,  and  an  interest  in  the  re- 
vitalization  of  the  dialect  became  unwritten  goals.  Fun  and 
sociability  combined  with  fact  and  philosophy  under  most 
favorable  circumstances. 

Versammlinge  of  various  types  have  developed  through 
the  years  at  such  centers  as  Selinsgrove,  Allentown,  Beth- 
lehem, Reading,  Dalmatia,  Hamburg,  Lebanon,  Lancaster, 
Quakertown,  Souderton,  Philadelphia  (Temple  University) , 
Robesonia,  and  Spring  Mills.2     Some  have  been  held  at 


to  the  fifth  type.  They  include  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  apple 
butter,  Pennsylvania  German  programs  during  the  afternoon  and 
evening,  and  the  selection  of  the  Latwaerrick  queen  of  the  county. 
The  one  at  Sinking  Spring  (Berks  County)  recently  attracted 
about  15,000  persons.  Successful  parties  have  been  held  at  New- 
manstown  (Lebanon  County),  at  Lititz  Springs  Park  (Lancaster 
County),  at  Lehighton  (Carbon  County),  and  at  Dorney  Park  in 
Allentown  (Lehigh  County). 

The  present  writer  owes  the  following  list  of  Versammlinge  of  the 
first  three  types  to  G.  Gilbert  Snyder.  The  information  is  given 
in  the  following  order : 

1.  town  or  city;  2.  Versammling  (V.)  or  Grundsau  Lodge 
(Gr.)  ;  3.  audience  of  men  (M.)  or  men  and  women  (both)  ; 
4.  sponsor — committee  (Comm.)  or  church  (Ch.)  ;  5.  present 
status,  mentioned  only  if  Versammling  is  inactive.  Mr.  Snyder 
helped  to  organize  those  marked  with  an  asterisk.  Selinsgrove — 
V.,  M.,  Comm.;  *  Reading — V.,  both,  Comm.;  Dalmatia — V.,  M., 
Comm.;  *H,egins — V.,  both,  priv.  sponsored,  inactive;  *Hamburg 
V.,  both,  Comm.;*Lebanon — V.,  both,  Comm.;* Lancaster — V.,  both, 
Comm.,  inactive;  Spring  Mills — V.,  both,  Comm.;  *Bethlehem — V., 
both,  Comm.;  *  Auburn — V.,  both,  Comm.;  Allentown — Gr.  Num- 
ber One,  M.,  Comm.;  Souderton — Gr.  Number  Two,  M.,  Comm.; 
Philadelphia  (Temple  University) — Gr.  Number  Three,  M., 
Comm.;  Quakertown — Gr.  Number  Four,  M.,  Comm.;  Pinegrove — 
Gr.  Number  Five,  M.,  Comm.;  *Rohesonia — V.,  general  public, 
Ch. ;  *  Allegheny  ville — V.,  general  public,  Ch.,  inactive;  Jackson- 
ville—V.,  both,  Ch.;  *Tuckerton— V.,  both,  Ch.;  *Richland— V., 
both,  Ch.,  inactive;  Cornwall — V.,  general  public,  Ch. ;  Trum- 
bauersville — V.,  both,  Ch. ;  *Wernersville  (Hain's  Church) — V., 
both,  Ch.;  *Womelsdorf— V.,  both,  Ch.,  inactive.     Huff's  Church 
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churches,  as  footnote  one  mentions.  Hundreds  attend  each 
of  these  yearly  gatherings,  where  tickets  are  at  a  premium. 
The  attendance  at  Reading  numbers  about  nine  hundred, 
both  men  and  women,  although  some  Versammlinge  (about 
a  third)  admit  merely  men,  such  as  the  pioneer  one  at  Se- 
linsgrove  with  about  four  hundred  usually  present.  Because 
those  who  come  belong  primarily  to  the  worker  and  middle 
classes,  the  appeal  must  be  made  to  the  background  of  their 
experiences.  In  some  instances  the  humor  deteriorates  to 
almost  too  low  a  level,  a  fact  more  noticeable  in  an  English 
translation  than  in  the  original.  Differences  in  approach 
and  emphasis  exist.  The  Reading  Versammling  always  has 
two  speakers,  one  stressing  entertainment,  the  other  infor- 
mation and  education.3 

Many  Versammlinge  were  established  by  those  who  had 
attended  similar  events  elsewhere.  Returning  from  the 
gathering  of  the  Grundsau  Lodge  dinner  and  program  at 
Allentown,  some  Reading  citizens  determined  not  to  be 
outdone  and  therefore  founded  an  annual  get-together  in 


seems  to  be  missing  from  the  list.  Failure  can  be  attributed  to 
three  main  reasons:  (1)  some  committees  aimed  merely  at  an 
evening  of  fun;  (2)  some  meetings  were  planned  as  a  strictly 
commercial  venture;  and  (3)  too  much  English  was  used  in  order 
to  attract  those  who  speak  only  English. 

The  information  speech  is  designed  to  avoid  the  pitfall  of  sheer 
entertainment.  Some  of  the  speakers  and  titles  have  been  Guy 
Reinert  and  "Handwoven  Coverlets"  (1947),  Dr.  Preston  A. 
Barba  and  "Our  Barns"  (1948),  and  Dr.  Russell  Wieder  Gilbert 
and  "Pennsylvania  German  Wills"  (1949).  Other  subjects  have 
been  fraktur,  schools,  music,  churches,  pretzels,  basket  weaving, 
pottery,  hat  manufacture,  and  baking. 

Even  in  the  entertainment  talk  the  need  to  offer  something 
worthwhile  is  strongly  felt,  for  the  emphasis  seems  to  be  G'schpass 
un  Aernscht  (sense  and  nonsense).  In  order  to  maintain  a 
strictly  Pennsylvania  German  atmosphere  a  fine  of  ten  cents  is 
imposed  upon  the  individual  caught  in  the  use  of  English,  an  ac- 
tion intended  for  humor.  Nothing  seems  to  be  overlooked  at  the 
Reading  Versammling  in  order  to  make  the  evening  meaningful. 
Beautiful  displays  of  native  art,  individual  favors  with  a  Penn- 
sylvania German  touch,  and  attractive  programs  illuminated  in 
fraktur  by  Irwin  P.  Mensch  add  color  to  the  occasion. 
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1937.  Food,  group  singing  in  the  dialect  and  sometimes  in 
English,  4  instrumental  music  by  a  "Deitsch  Bend"  (Ger- 
man band) ,  use  of  the  "Schnitzelbank,"  humorous  initiation 
of  those  present  for  the  first  time  (an  entertaining  innova- 
tion by  Mr.  Ira  Yoder,  Snyder  County  farm  agent,  at  Se- 
linsgrove),  the  serious  and  the  witty  all  unite  to  make  a 
delightful  evening  for  the  hundreds  who  attend.  The  aud- 
ience are  in  a  most  receptive  mood  to  listen  to  the  speeches. 

During  the  last  two  decades  an  increasing  interest  in 
things  Pennsylvania  German  has  spread  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  dialect  area.  One  of  the  major  reasons  for  the  fail- 
ure to  recognize  the  achievements  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
mans has  been  their  unwillingness  to  assert  themselves,  be- 
cause of  a  native  shyness.  The  trend  toward  greater  appre- 
ciation by  others  in  the  forties  of  the  twentieth  century  has 
been  due  at  least  in  part  to  an  aroused  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
man pride,  emanating  from  indoctrination  through  the 
speeches  and  the  general  atmosphere  of  the  Versammlinge. 
Hiding  one's  light  under  a  bushel  by  an  ethnic  group  is 
hardly  conducive  to  favorable  reception.  An  awakening 
from  innate  backwardness  and  from  social  withdrawal  must 
precede  wider  acceptance;  and  the  Versammlinge  supplied 
that  awakening. 

Emphasis  in  the  dialect  upon  the  characteristics,  his- 
tory, proverbs,  customs,  folklore,  and  contributions  helped 
to  create  a  strong  folk  consciousness.  Such  collective  pride 
in  themselves  was  essential  for  the  members  of  a  Volk  which 
had  been  ridiculed  for  centuries  with  the  epithet  "Dumme 
Deitsche"  (Stupid  Germans).  I  can  well  remember  how 
during  my  boyhood  days  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  were 
so  frowned  upon  by  the  so-called  outsider  that  they  tried  to 
hide  their  Herkunft,  unsuccessfully  of  course,  because  the 
dialect  tongue  speaking  English  betrayed  its  earlier  associa- 
tion ("Man  spricht,  wie  der  Schnabel  gewachsen  ist" — one 
speaks  as  the  beak  has  grown) .  Today  an  appreciation  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Germans  is  so  strong  that  those  beyond 


At  Reading,  for  example,  no  English  songs  are  included.    See  lat- 
ter part  of  footnote  3. 
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this  ethnic  fold  attempt  in  devious  ways  to  claim  kinship 
with  them. 

Almost  automatically,  the  use  of  the  dialect  creates  a 
positive  speaker-audience  relationship.  Dialect  is  super- 
latively closer  to  the  soil  than  the  literary  language.  The 
conversational  and  colloquial  quality,  difficult  to  translate, 
produces  a  cordiality  and  unanimity  of  feeling  unprece- 
dented in  speech  annals.  The  bond  between  speaker  and 
listeners  is  perfect.  Try  to  sell  a  Pennsylvania  German 
something  in  English,  and  mistrust  will  forbid  the  sale.  The 
companionship  of  the  dialect  will  warm  the  cockles  of  his 
heart.  Ideas  glorifying  Pennsylvania  German  accomplish- 
ments in  his  own  Mundart,  simple,  unhewn,  and  unsophisti- 
cated, can  engender  uncommon  enthusiasm  for  even  the 
commonplace.  The  decreasing  use  of  the  dialect  by  the 
younger  generation,  except  in  strongly  rural  areas,  gives 
the  speaker  at  these  Versammlinge  an  audience  composed 
primarily  of  those  over  forty  years  of  age,  listeners  who 
have  already  approached  the  time  when  a  sentimental  ap- 
peal to  the  good  old  days  of  childhood  will  strike  a  respon- 
sive cord. 

A  receptive  state  of  mind  for  a  speech  immersed  in  typ- 
ical Pennsylvania  German  humor  is  sustained  by  the  relax- 
ation of  a  culinary  spread  in  home  style.  The  common 
ground,  readily  established,  eases  the  fulfillment  of  purpose. 
Well-accepted  ideas  of  Pennsylvania  German  morality,  such 
as  thrift,  honesty,  simplicity,  industriousness,  reliance  upon 
God,  personal  responsibility  rather  than  a  dependence  upon 
government  and  outside  agencies,  family  virtues,  interest 
in  the  church,  and  hatred  of  hypocrisy  and  exhibition — 
these  and  many  others  rejuvenate  the  Pennsylvania  German 
zest  for  living  even  in  trying  times.  The  effect  of  these 
speeches  is  equal  to  the  aesthetic,  cathartic  influence  of  a 
great  play.  The  artfulness  of  the  Pennsylvania  German  or- 
ator allows  abstract  ideas  and  concepts  to  turn  into  pic- 
tures, concrete  in  the  everyday  human  experiences  of  fun 
and  philosophy.  The  Pennsylvania  German  laughs  at  him- 
self as  he  sees  his  own  foibles  exposed  in  the  mirror  of  re- 
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flection.  Now  uninhibited  and  unrestrained  by  a  common, 
understanding  friendliness,  he  unbends  and  unfolds  in  an 
atmosphere  which  forbids  the  suppression  of  human  emo- 
tion. It  is  this  redeeming  Stimmung  which  the  Versamm- 
ling  succeeds  in  creating. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  these  audiences  accept 
wholeheartedly  the  offerings  of  an  unstable,  rabid  speaker 
presenting  only  unbridled  emotion  and  unfounded  glorifica- 
tion or  of  one  seeking  solely  to  entertain  with  a  series  of  in- 
dividually humorous  but  pointless  narratives.  To  such  a 
speaker  the  audience  discerningly  reacts  after  the  program 
with  the  disparaging  remark,  "Aer  hott  viel  g'schwetzt, 
awwer  nix  g'saat"  (He  talked  a  lot,  but  he  said  nothing). 
The  purpose  of  this  oratory  must  be  more  than  sheer  enter- 
tainment without  depth,  however  strong  the  response  in 
laughter.  A  philosophy  of  life  needs  to  permeate  the  humor 
before  a  favorable  and  lasting  impression  can  be  made.  A 
deep  thought  has  to  lie  subtly  encased  in  the  witty  and  the 
humorous  before  the  audience  can  feel  the  satisfaction  re- 
quirement of  good  speaking. 

The  Rev.  Pierce  E.  Swope,  of  Lebanon,  Pennsylvania  has 
aptly  stated  the  best  approach : 

The  folks  who  come  to  the  Versammlinge  are  a  very 
receptive  crowd.  They  want  to  relive  their  childhood. 
So  'Rueckwaerts,  rueckwaerts,  0  Zeit  in  deinre  Macht, 
Mir  welle  widder  Kinner  sei,  Yuscht  far  die  Nacht' 
(Backward,  backward,  0  time  in  thy  might,  we  desire 
to  be  children  again,  just  for  the  night) .  I  think  they 
deserve  to  be  told  what  they  like  to  hear. 

Here  is  genuine  adaptation  to  the  audience  will  and  situa- 
tion. 

Nowhere  is  it  more  true  than  in  these  "Pennsylvaanisch 
Deitsche  Reden"  that  the  speaker  must  believe  in  what  he 
says.  His  faith  in  the  virtues  of  the  Pennsylvania  German 
immigrant  forefathers  should  result  in  the  sale  of  these 
valuable  products  to  a  generation  somewhat  unmindful  and 
negligent  of  their  intrinsic  worth.    The  step  from  the  hu- 
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morous  to  the  serious,  so  the  speaker  reasons,  should  secure 
for  the  listeners  a  loftiness  of  purpose  if  he  clings  to  a  de- 
lightful humor  lacking  the  coarser  elements.  Valid  humor 
must  illustrate  an  idea.  The  speaker  who  merely  vies  with 
others  by  telling  a  more  startling  story  fails  generally  in 
his  effort  to  gain  the  lasting  plaudits  of  his  audience.  The 
speaker  who  accepts  the  challenge  of  "Can  you  top  this?" 
is  frequently  misled  into  a  more  risque  approach,  content  in 
the  greater  hilarious  response  but  to  his  regret  finding  that 
he  has  defeated  his  primary  purpose. 

The  Versammling  speakers  come  from  various  walks 
of  life.  A  predominance  of  the  clergy  is  promptly  notice- 
able, however.  Perhaps  the  Reverend  Thomas  R.  Brendle, 
a  frequent  Versammling  orator  whose  home  is  in  Egypt, 
Pennsylvania,  explains  this  fact  when  he  says  that  the  prea- 
cher associates  with  many  persons  and  has  a  closer,  more 
intimate  touch  than  most  individuals,  especially  in  rural 
areas.  He  is  more  likely  to  hear  the  honest  opinions  and 
superstitions  of  those  who  share  his  mother  tongue.  Dr. 
Alfred  Shoemaker,  active  as  an  editor  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  Folklore  Center  at  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  in 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  told  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brendle  when 
the  latter  supplied  him  with  a  bit  of  typical  folklore :  "One 
must  be  a  preacher  to  hear  all  the  folklore." 

The  speech  titles  are  rather  indicative  of  what  seems  to 
appeal  to  these  audiences.  The  recent  topics  of  the  Rev. 
Pierce  E.  Swope,  who  writes  under  the  pseudonym  of  Kas- 
par  Hufnagel,  include  "Aus  Meinre  Erfohringe"  (From  My 
Experiences),  "Die  Pennsylvaanisch  Deitsche  fer  Alders" 
(The  Pennsylvania  Germans  of  Old),  "Die  Pennsylvaanisch 
Deitsche  un  Ihre  G'schpass"  (The  Pennsylvania  Germans 
and  Their  Humor),  "So  Wie  die  Deitsche  Ewwe  Sin"  (As 
the  Germans  Really  Are),  "Wie  Ich  en  Gleener  Bu  Waar" 
(When  I  Was  a  Little  Fellow),  and  "Unnerschiedliche 
Mensche"  (Different  Humans) .  Here  reminiscence,  variety, 
humor,  the  strength  of  personal  experience,  the  old  glories 
and  virtues  worthy  of  simulation  (perhaps  the  present  has 
lost  some  of  them) ,  and  the  foibles  of  mankind  which  make 
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anyone  with  a  sense  of  humor  laugh  are  all  combined  in 
Mr.  Swope's  technique. 

G.  Gilbert  Snyder,  supervising  principal  of  the  Robe- 
sonia  schools  since  1928  and  "die  Wunnernaas"  of  a  Reading 
radio  station,  introduces  his  speech  on  "The  New  Look" 
with  its  emphasis  upon  a  change  of  attitude  toward  the 
Pennsylvania  Germans  by  suggesting  possible  "texts"  for  a 
speech,  such  as  "Mei  Leweslaaf"  (My  Biography — "but  it 
may  not  be  too  healthy  for  others  to  know  too  much  about 
it"),  "Drin  un  Draus"  (In  and  Out),  "Des  un  Sell"  (This 
and  That),  "Brille"  (Spectacles),  "Gackse"  (Cackling,  "a 
subject  appropriate  for  woman's  clubs"),  and  Geils- 
g'schaerre"  (Horse  Harness).5  By  elimination  Mr.  Sny- 
der comes  upon  his  subject. 

The  Reverend  Thomas  R.  Brendle,  mentioned  before, 
selects  "The  Heart  of  My  People"  or  "Some  Characteristics 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans."  Mr.  Elmer  Noll,  a  retired 
pastor  now  residing  in  Schuylkill  H&ven,  Pennsylvania, 
appeals  to  the  emotions  in  his  discourse  on  "Memories."  Mr. 
Alvin  Kemp,  a  retired  educator  and  former  superintendent 
of  Berks  County  schools  now  living  in  Mertztown,  Penn- 
sylvania, prefers  "Pennsylvaanisch  Deitsche  Schiffe" 
(Pennsylvania  German  Ships).  "Loss  Uns  Was  Mer  Sin, 
un  Gebb  Uns  Was  Uns  G'heert"  (Keep  Us  As  We  Are,  and 
Give  Us  What  Belongs  to  Us)  is  a  title  which  stirs  the  Penn- 
sylvania German  heart.  Mr.  Kemp  considers  "The  Dutch- 
man As  I  Know  Him"  to  be  a  highly  satisfactory  title.    The 


One  should  mention  some  other  titles  used  by  Mr.  Snyder :  "Ebbel" 
(Apples)  with  the  emphasis  upon  types  of  people,  "Latwaerrick" 
(Apple  Butter)  and  a  comparison  of  the  recipe  with  life,  "Nix 
fer  Ungut  un  Nix  fer  Schpeit"  (Charity  for  All  and  Malice  for 
None),  "Mauszeit"  (Molting  Season)  and  the  need  for  ridding 
oneself  of  undesirable  traits,  "G'schpass  un  Aernscht"  (Sense 
and  Nonsense),  "Kelwer"  (Calves)  and  the  idea  of  prodigal 
fathers,  "Mannsleit"  (Men)  and  "Weibsleit"  (Women),  both  of 
which  are  satirical,  and  "Neeger"  (Negroes)  with  the  theme  that 
a  few  people  always  do  the  work.  Between  June,  1950  and  Jan- 
uary, 1951  Mr.  Snyder  has  given  one  hundred  and  two  Pennsyl- 
vania German  talks. 
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Reverend  Frank  W.  Ruth,  state  senator  from  Berks,  usual- 
ly centers  his  remarks  on  the  historical  background  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Germans.  The  Rev.  Fred  D.  Wentzel,  of  Leb- 
anon, Pennsylvania,  disguised  as  the  German  dictator,  ex- 
pressed the  abhorrence  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  for 
the  principles  of  an  autocratic  and  totalitarian  Hitler  in  a 
speech  entitled  "Ich  Bin  der  Hitler"  (I  Am  Hitler),  at  Se- 
linsgrove  in  1934.  The  Reverend  Byron  K.  Home,  presi- 
dent of  Linden  Hall,  Lititz,  Pennsylvania,  leaves  room  for 
great  diversity  in  the  general  approach  of  "En  Wennich 
vun  Alles"  (A  Bit  of  Everything) .  The  Reverend  Frank- 
lin D.  Slifer,  of  Topton,  Pennsylvania,  concretely  pictures 
life  to  his  listeners  in  "Die  Jeegerei,  en  Gleichnis  uff' s 
Lewe"  (Hunting,  an  Analogy  or  Parable  of  Life).  Dr. 
Clyde  Stine,  dean  of  men  at  Millersville  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege, entertains  with  "Die  Dumme  Deitsche"  (The  Stupid 
Dutch) . 

One  of  the  most  versatile  and  most  dynamic  speakers 
at  the  Versammlinge  is  the  Reverend  Clarence  R.  Rahn,  of 
Temple,  Pennsylvania,  with  a  varied  array  of  striking,  ob- 
jective titles:  "Grummbeeniche  Schtrimp"  (Bowlegged 
Stockings),  "Hickoryzappe"  (Hickory  Pegs),  "Quidder- 
rude"  (Lightning  Rods),  "Salz  un  die  Supp"  (Salt  and  the 
Soup),  "Boigruscht"  (Pie  Crust),  "Zwee  Buschel  un  en 
Beck"  (Two  Bushels  and  a  Peck),  "Frischer  Mut"  (Fresh 
Spirit) ,  "Vorschpanning"  (Hitching  Fresh  Horses) ,  "Blug 
Drum  Rum"  (Plough  Around  It) ,  "Schpiel  Dei  Hand"  (Play 
Your  Hand),  "Es  Mehlfass"  (The  Flour  Barrel),  and  "En 
Loch  in  de  Kich"  (A  Hole  in  the  Kitchen).6 

The  list  of  speakers  is  hardly  exhaustive,  for  one  could 
add  the  names  of  Henry  L.  Snyder,  an  Emmaus  lawyer ;  the 
Reverend  Guy  J.  Swope,  of  Lebanon,  Pennsylvania;  the 
Reverend  Grant  Seidel,  Allentown,  Pennsylvania;  Dr. 
George  F.  Dunkelberger,  former  dean  and  professor  em- 
eritus of  Susquehanna  University;  William  S.  Troxell,  of 
Allentown;  the  late  Reverend  Gabriel  Moyer,  of  Lebanon; 
Dr.  Albert  Buffington,  associate  professor  of  German  at  The 


6     See  Kemp,  op.  cit.,  p.  194  for  other  titles  of  various  speakers. 
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Pennsylvania  State  College  and  the  "Nixnutz"  of  WKOK, 
Sunbury,  Pennsylvania;  the  former  Thomas  A.  Harter, 
prominent  Bellefonte  newspaperman  and  writer  of  popular 
dialect  prose  under  the  pseudonym  of  Bohneschtiel7 ;  the 
Honorable  James  Henninger,  president  judge  of  the  Lehigh 
County  courts;  Dr.  Preston  A.  Barba,  professor  of  the 
Pennsylvania  German  language  and  literature  (Muhlenberg 
College)  and  editor  of  the  Eck;  Dr.  Arthur  D.  Graeff,  writer 
of  Pennsylvania  history  and  the  "Dichter  vun  der  Dolpe- 
hack" ;  and  others  of  equal  standing  and  reputation. 

Most  speeches  at  the  Versammlinge  have  a  distinct  con- 
versational quality;  after  all,  dialect  is  essentially  spoken 
language.  Historical  facts,  customs,  folklore,  mores,  the 
humorous  and  the  serious,  fun  and  homespun  philosophy 
are  cleverly  woven  into  the  fabric  of  the  speeches.  Some- 
times the  conversational  trend  turns  into  an  oratorical  glor- 
ification of  Pennsylvania  German  greatness  and  into  an 
emotional  appeal  to  reminiscence  and  moral  principles.  The 
dialect  hardly  leans  toward  heaviness  of  structure,  artifi- 
ciality, exhibitionism,  or  clumsy  cluttering  of  words,  but 
rather  lends  a  naturalness  of  manner,  a  simplicity  of  form, 
and  genuine  strength  through  portrayal  in  connotative 
terms.  True  and  fictional  humor  visualize  for  the  listener 
the  original  idea  or  story. 

The  individual  speech  should  serve  to  enlighten  the 
reader  on  the  general  and  peculiar  nature  of  Pennsylvania 
German  oratory  at  the  Versammlinge.  The  Reverend  Tho- 
mas R.  Brendle  (Egypt,  Pennsylvania)  has  delivered  sev- 
eral talks  on  "Some  Characteristics  of  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
mans." In  one  he  stresses  common  sense,  hard  work,  a 
sense  of  humor,  and  love  of  freedom ;  in  the  other  he  deals 
with  piety,  perseverance  (accounts  of  Indian  massacres), 
economy,  and  other  traits.  Brendle's  speeches  seem  to  be 
informative  and  filled  with  swashes  of  humor  for  illustra- 
tive and  entertainment  purposes.  He  exemplifies  the  dislike 
for  waste  with  the  fact  that  everything  on  the  plate  must 


7     Mr.  Harter  was  the  first  speaker  at  the  first  Versammling,  held  at 
Selinsgrove. 
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be  eaten.  Then  he  draws  stories  from  his  own  experience. 
He  avoids  all  delineation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  as 
exponents  of  Braucherei  (powwowing)  or  of  anything  be- 
littling "to  an  already  too  belittled  people."  He  despises 
risque  stories  when  he  calls  "smut  the  lowest  form  of  hu- 
mor." Permissible  to  him  is  the  true  story  of  the  habitual 
drunkard  lying  on  the  curb  and  cursing  violently  as  the  pas- 
tor comes  along  and  says:  "Oi,  oi,  so  wiescht  fluche!"  (To 
think  that  you  curse  so  terribly!).  The  victim  of  the  cen- 
sure retorts,  "Ja,  un  es  batt  un  schaad  graad  so  viel  wie 
dei  Betes"  (Yes,  and  it  helps  and  harms  just  as  much  as  your 
praying) .  Information  and  gentlemanly  humor  are  impor- 
tant to  Brendle. 

The  retired  Reverend  Elmer  Noll  (Schuylkill  Haven) 
often  relies  on  "Memories"  for  his  effects.  Noll's  appeals 
and  oratorical  style  arouse  the  Pennsylvania  German  at- 
tachment to  bygones  and  memory  by  his  observation  that 
he  will  never  forget  the  time  when  his  mother  sang  the 
lullabye,  "Schlof,  Bobbli,  Schlof"  (Sleep,  Baby,  Sleep)  to 
the  children;  when  the  entire  family  felt  the  joy  of  the 
hymn,  "Hallelujah,  Scheener  Marje"  (Hail,  Beautiful  Morn- 
ing) ;  and  when  father  came  home  through  the  creaking 
Dierli  (little  gate)  after  work.  The  title  enables  Mr.  Noll 
to  depict  the  past  and  various  disappearing  virtues. 

Mr.  Alvin  Kemp,  retired  educator  and  former  superin- 
tendent of  the  Berks  County  schools,  insists  that  the  Penn- 
sylvania Germans  did  not  and  perhaps  still  do  not  know  all 
the  achievements  of  their  forebears.  He  feels  rather  keenly 
the  lot  of  a  Volk  suppressed  unjustly  by  English  neighbors, 
the  need  for  making  his  people  aware  of  their  contributions 
and  responsibilities,  and  the  obligation  of  educating  them  to 
the  duties  of  a  pride  worthy  of  their  accomplishments.  He 
derides  "die  dumme  Englische"  (the  stupid  English)  and 
"die  iwwerg'scheite  Deitsche"  (the  conceited  Dutch) .  His 
stories,  based  largely  on  experience  but  occasionally  pat- 
terned after  the  hypothetical,  contain  morals.  In  fact,  the 
moralizing  factor  and  the  thought  of  common  decency  are 
strongly  advanced  by  most  dialect  orators. 
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In  "Pennsylvaanisch  Deitsche  Schiffe"  Mr.  Kemp  intro- 
duces group  characteristics  and  the  three  ships  of  friend- 
ship, courtship,  and  fellowship  with  information  about  the 
real  ships  on  which  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  came.  On 
one  occasion,  when  resentment  for  what  a  clergyman  in  the 
audience  considered  inappropriate  humor  was  expressed, 
Mr.  Kemp  retaliated  with  the  incriminating:  "What  is  in 
your  heart  was  not  in  mine"  (Was  du  im  Haertz  hoscht 
waar  net  in  meim) . 

Usually  Mr.  Kemp's  stories  are  either  informative  or 
illustrative  of  past  Pennsylvania  German  glory,  so  present- 
ed that  the  modern  generation  may  gratefully  share  by  imi- 
tation. Objectivity,  he  insists,  is  most  effective  in  arousing 
audiences  to  follow  the  precepts  of  their  forebears.  He 
uses  stories  on  laziness  and  stinginess  to  make  them  laugh 
at  the  folly  of  those  who  have  such  characteristics.  To  il- 
lustrate the  industry  of  his  people  he  tells  the  imaginary 
narrative  of  the  farmer  in  the  upper  part  of  Lehigh  county 
near  the  Blue  Mountains  (an  element  of  realism)  who  dis- 
covered that  hawks  had  developed  a  taste  for  his  fowl.  Us- 
ing skunk  and  muskrat  traps  to  destroy  an  insistent  enemy 
he  caught  a  grand  specimen  of  the  predatory  bird,  tore  off 
all  of  its  feathers,  and  then  released  it  with  the  admonition : 
"Nau  schaffscht  du  far'n  Lewe  mache  graad  wie  ich  aa" 
(Now  you  will  work  for  a  livelihood  just  like  me).  Fre- 
quently he  applies  examples,  real  or  fictional,  to  well-known 
personalities  in  the  audience.  That  an  effective  speech  can 
and  perhaps  should  be  built  on  a  central  story,  supplemen- 
ted by  other  illustrations,  is  his  view. 

Pungent  and  witty  statements  should  be  used  to  catch 
and  maintain  the  attention  of  listeners,  says  Mr.  Kemp,  such 
as  "Ihr  kennt  des  schee  G'sicht  awwer  ihr  kennt  mich  net" 
(You  know  this  pretty  face  but  you  do  not  know  me,  a  state- 
ment pointing  to  the  need  for  acquiring  genuine  knowledge 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans)  ;  "Ihr  macht  ken  Meiler  wie 
Gnarrelecher"  (You  do  not  distort  your  mouths  like  knot- 
holes) ;  "Vergraabt  sie  (those  with  long  faces) ,  sie  sin  dodt 
un  wisse  net  ass  sie  dodt  sin"  (Bury  them,  for  they  are  dead 
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and  don't  know  it)  ;  "Vim  all  meinem  Vadder  seine  Kinner 
gleich  ich  mich's  bescht"  (Of  all  my  father's  children  I  like 
myself  best) . 

The  humor  of  the  witty  comment  is  sometimes  replaced 
by  a  play  on  words,  which  loses  most  of  its  flavor  by  trans- 
lation. The  English  word  bus,  used  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Germans,  is  pronounced  like  the  P.  G.  Boss,  meaning  kiss. 
When  a  bystander  asked  an  attractive  young  lady, 
"Waartscht  du  aa  uff  en  Bus?"  (Are  you  waiting  for  a  bus 
too?),  she  put  him  in  his  place  with  the  scorching  "Ja,  aw- 
wer  net  vun  dir,  du  verfluchter  rotznaasicher  Junger"  (Yes, 
but  not  from  you,  you  cursed  'snotty-nosed'  young  fellow) . 

The  Reverend  Frank  W.  Ruth,  state  senator  from 
Berks,  spoke  at  Hershey  in  1949  about  the  historical  back- 
ground of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans,  using  stories  as  illus- 
trations of  their  inheritance.  In  the  introduction  he  refer- 
red humorously  to  persons  who  had  accompanied  him,  par- 
ticularly to  Mr.  Kemp.  The  latter  and  he  had  gone  to  a  se- 
ance that  took  place  in  a  dark  room.  The  spirit  which  was 
miraculously  conjured  up  said  in  English  to  Kemp:  "I  am 
your  grandfather's  grandfather."  Ruth  raised  a  most  vital 
question:  "Wu  der  Deiwel  hoscht  du  dann  laerne  Englisch 
schwetze?"  (Where  the  devil  did  you  learn  to  speak  Eng- 
lish, Kemp?).  Ruth's  final  dramatic  appeal  called  for  a 
conclusive  study  of  the  Pennsylvania  German  forefathers 
and  for  a  zealous,  noble  effort  to  continue  in  their  footsteps. 

Dr.  Clyde  Stine  is  probably  the  outstanding  natural  hu- 
morist among  the  Pennsylvania  German  orators.  His  origi- 
nal wit  and  dry  humor  can  be  appreciated  best  by  those  who 
understand  the  subleties  of  idiom  and  the  quaintness  of  ex- 
pression in  the  dialect,  for  translation  removes  the  charm 
and  spicy  flavor.  What  may  cause  a  spontaneous  response 
from  those  who  sense  the  down-to-earth  quality  and  ex- 
pressiveness of  the  dialect  will  produce  a  reaction  as  flat  as 
the  proverbial  pancake  if  the  original  is  put  into  the  Eng- 
lish vernacular.  Dr.  Stine  might  like  to  characterize  a  pro- 
fessor as  a  cross  between  a  preacher  and  a  banker.  If, 
then,  he  were  to  say  in  English  that  professors  are  long- 
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faced  like  a  preacher  and  miserly  like  a  banker,  as  they 
must  be  because  they  don't  have  any  money,  Dr.  Stine  would 
probably  feel  a  negative  response  from  his  audience ;  but  if 
he  clothed  the  idea  in  the  idiomatic  garb  of  the  dialect,  he 
would  obtain  a  spontaneous  chuckle  or  bubbling  laughter 
from  the  subtle  connotations  of  the  Mundart.  One  of  the 
most  delectable  parts  of  "Die  Dumme  Deitsche"  (The  Stu- 
pid Dutch)  has  to  do  with  efficient  cursing  in  the  dialect, 
which  is  not  cursing  at  all.  Dr.  Stine  speaks  of  it  as  "gut 
sauwer  Fluche"  (good  clean  cursing),  the  habit  of  using 
such  terms  as  "Donnerwetter"  (thunder  storm)  in  all  their 
ramifications. 

We  can  at  least  laugh  at  ourselves,  says  Dr.  Stine.  All 
we  need  to  do  is  to  look  into  a  mirror,  and  then  pride  will 
leave  us.  What  the  world  needs  is  the  ability  of  each  one  to 
laugh  at  himself.  "How  different  the  world  would  be  today 
if  Hitler,  Mussolini,  and  Stalin  had  had  such  a  sense  of  hu- 
mor !"  Without  oratorical  and  sentimental  flourish  but  with 
a  matter-of-fact  approach  to  reality  he  concludes :  "We  want 
to  remain  what  we  are;  we  want  to  understand  that  we 
Pennsylvania  Germans  are  just  a  bit  different  from  others; 
and  we  want  to  be  proud  of  that  fact  and  never  forget  it." 

G.  Gilbert  Snyder's  "The  New  Look,"  as  presented  at 
Spring  Mills,  Centre  County  on  November  17,  1949,  de- 
serves careful  analysis.  He  puts  the  audience  on  common 
ground  through  his  question,  "Waer  kann  ken  Deitsch  ver- 
schteh?"  (Who  can't  understand  Dutch?) .  To  the  raising  of 
hands  by  a  few  the  Wunnernaas  replies  with  another  inter- 
rogation :  "How  can  you  tell  what  I  said  if  you  don't  under- 
stand the  Pennsylvania  Dutch?"  Cognizant  of  Republican 
predominance  in  the  county,  he  resorts  to  the  story  of  the 
hunters  who  saw  an  exceptional  number  of  rabbits.  The 
explanation  is  given  in  the  humorous  statement  that  "die 
Republicans  sin  in  ihre  Lecher  g'schluppt"  (The  Republi- 
cans crawled  into  the  rabbit  holes) . 

"Do  not  be  ashamed  that  you  are  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
man" is  the  advice  to  those  toward  whom  a  "New  Look"  has 
emerged.     Mr.  Snyder  accepts  the  opportunity  of  tracing 
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the  course  of  history  of  the  people  to  whom  he  belongs.  The 
importance  of  religion  in  their  everyday  lives  can  not  be 
hidden  in  the  words,  "They  brought  everything  with  them 
in  their  little  Kischt  (chest) ,  including  the  Bible."  A  Chris- 
tian minister  came  with  every  group,  says  Mr.  Snyder.  "Al- 
though the  Bible  tells  us  not  to  hate  anyone,"  the  Wunner- 
naas  despises  "die  iwwerg'scheite  Deitsche"  (the  conceited 
Germans  who  profess  to  have  had  no  contact  with  the  dia- 
lect and  with  the  people  speaking  it) ,  the  "goody-goodies," 
"the  stupid  English."  Although  the  English  mocked  the 
Pennsylvania  Germans  for  their  manner  of  eating,  the  for- 
mer are  most  willing  to  gorge  themselves  with  Pennsylvania 
German  food.  The  effort  to  show  folk  characteristics  and  to 
glorify  achievements  is  apparent. 

The  others  do  not  say  that  we  have  no  schools,  for 
we  have  many  colleges;  that  we  are  not  honest;  that 
we  are  not  frugal ;  that  we  fail  to  serve  good  food ;  that 
we  are  lazy;  but  they  do  say  that  we  curse  too  much, 
and  that  we  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  in  vain. 

Mr.  Snyder  insists  that  the  English  overuse  of  "mar- 
velous" or  "terrific"  (a  terrific  tie,  or  meal,  or  movie,  or 
woman)  is  comparable  to  the  P.  G.  Donnerwetter  (thunder- 
storm) ,  a  term  which  the  English-speaking  peoples  consider 
to  be  cursing.  He  admits  that  the  Pennsylvania  Germans 
employ  a  peculiar  English,  often  a  translation  from  the  dia- 
lect. For  example,  a  postal  clerk  remarked  about  the  cost 
of  sending  a  package,  "I  so  half  think  it's  six  cents"  ("Ich 
denk  so  halwer  .  .  .") . 

After  a  series  of  stories  designed  to  hold  interest 
through  entertainment,  Mr.  Snyder  shows  that  the  Penn- 
sylvania German  still  considers  the  home  to  be  the  best  place 
in  the  world ;  that  it  is  still  necessary  to  spend  a  dollar  in 
order  to  get  a  dollar's  worth ;  that  it  is  still  essential  to  be- 
lieve in  the  church ;  that  it  is  still  the  rule  to  be  as  good  as 
one's  word ;  and  that  sympathy  for  others  is  still  a  cardinal 
virtue.  Others  may  have  laughed  at  the  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
mans years  ago,  but  gradually  a  realization  that  they  "have 
something  and  have  contributed  something"  has  replaced 
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mockery.  The  attitude  of  the  outside  world  toward  those 
who  speak  the  dialect  and  who  still  value  the  old  virtues  has 
changed  into  the  "New  Look."  The  speech  closes  with  a  po- 
em called  "Net  Verschtanne"  (Not  Understood).  What  was 
and  what  now  is  are  contrasting  themes  here.  Mr.  Snyder's 
talk  centers  on  pride  in  Pennsylvania  German  accomplish- 
ments, on  the  solidity  and  sturdiness  of  character,  and  on 
satisfaction  in  final  recognition. 

Analogy  and  objectivity  characterize  "Die  Jeegerei,  en 
Gleichnis  uffs  Lewe"  (Hunting,  a  Parable  of  Life) ,  a  speech 
by  the  Reverend  Franklin  D.  Slifer,  Reformed  pastor  from 
Topton,  Pennsylvania.8  The  presentation  is  unique.  Mr. 
Slifer  wears  the  hunter's  typical  garb  as  he  enters  the  hall 
with  gun  and  dog. 

His  introduction  varies  somewhat  in  order  to  fit  the 
period  or  the  local  situation.  For  example,  he  referred  hu- 
morously to  the  national  election  in  his  speech  at  Lebanon 
on  November  4,  1948.  He  turned  to  the  term  halbschlecht- 
icher  (half  breed)  and  the  old  mule  team  at  Quakertown 
on  February  1,  1949.  He  established  direct  contact  with 
his  audience  who  he  was  sure  readily  recalled  having  seen 
thirty  years  ago  the  mule  team  belonging  to  Benjamin 
Achey,  a  local  coal  and  lumber  dealer,  and  driven  by  "Billy" 
Sorver  (pronounced  Sarawer  in  the  dialect).  Mr.  Slifer's 
mention  of  the  common  experience  served  as  a  springboard 
for  humor  directed  at  himself.  He  informed  his  listeners 
that  Henry  Detweiler,  the  Haabtmann  or  president  of  the 
Versammling,  and  he  were  cousins,  both  born  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  "Schwamm  Grick"  (Swamp  Creek)  near  Milford 


Mr.  Slifer  has  given  the  speech  eleven  times.  "Unbassliche 
G'schichte"  (Incongruities  of  Life)  and  "Loss  Uns  Deitsche  Was 
Mer  Sin"  (Let  Us  Dutch  Be  What  We  Are)  are  two  other  speech 
titles  Mr.  Slifer  has  used.  The  former,  given  at  the  1951  (Feb- 
ruary 2)  meeting  of  the  Allentown  Grundsau  Lodge,  presents  hu- 
mor and  faith,  both  of  which  are  grounded  in  the  incongruities  of 
life,  according  to  Mr.  Slifer.  "Laughter  is  our  response  to  the 
immediate  incongi'uities  of  life;  and  faith  is  our  response  to  the 
ultimate  incongruities  of  life."  A  literal  translation  of  the  title 
is  "matters  which  do  not  fit." 
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Square;  that  "Hen"  was  a  pure  Swamp  Creeker  and  was 
now  the  Haabtmann  of  the  Grundsau  Lodge  Number  Four 
"an  de  Doheck"  (Tohickon  Creek)  ;  and  that  his  own  grand- 
father had  lived  along  "de  Doheck."  To  Mr.  Slifer's  com- 
ment during  the  trip  to  Quakertown,  "Swamp  Creek  and 
Doheck  blood  flows  through  my  veins,"  Dr.  Preston  A. 
Barba  had  replied :  "Sell  macht  dich  so  en  halbschlechticher" 
(That  makes  you  a  sort  of  mongrel  or  half-breed).  The 
strangeness  of  the  term,  Mr.  Slif  er  told  the  audience,  caused 
him  to  ask  a  friend  at  the  Versammling :  "Bill,  neither  you 
nor  I  could  speak  anything  but  Pennsylvania  German  the 
first  six  years  of  our  lives ;  tell  me,  what  is  'en  halbschlecht- 
icher'?" Then  Bill  answered:  "Ich  bin  nat  recht  schure, 
awwer  ich  glaab  verhaftich  ass  der  Bill  Sarawer  zwee  fun 
selle  Gediere  g'fahre  hott  im  Bensch  Achey  seinre  Kohle- 
fuhr"  (I'm  not  sure,  but  I  honestly  believe  that  Billy  Sorver 
drove  two  of  those  animals  in  Benj.  Achey's  coal  team). 

At  the  Reading  Versammling  (April  22,  1949)  Mr.  Sli- 
fer  promptly  gained  audience  contact  by  associating  him- 
self with  two  men  well-known  by  the  listeners.  He  re- 
counted how  Frank  W.  Ruth,  a  Sunday  School  teacher  of  his 
about  forty  years  ago,  had  challenged  the  boys  of  the  class 
to  enter  the  ministry.  After  the  boys'  insistence  that  this 
could  not  be  done,  Mr.  Ruth  retorted  that  nothing  was  im- 
possible with  God's  help.  One  youngster  replied :  "Teacher, 
you  say  that  nothing  is  impossible.  Did  you  ever  try  to 
strike  a  match  on  a  piece  of  soap?"  The  speaker  told  how 
he  learned  to  know  the  second  man,  Alvin  Kemp. 

One  day  I  called  at  Al's  home  and  asked  for  him. 
I  soon  noticed  that  something  was  eating  up  his  wife 
Ella.  Her  remarks  were  rather  curt.  She  told  me  to 
go  down  to  the  creek  where  I'd  find  a  fishing  pole  and 
line.  'On  one  end,'  she  said,  'there  is  a  little  worm, 
and  at  the  other  end  a  big  one.    The  big  worm  is  Al.' 

After  several  other  stories  about  Mr.  Kemp,  the 
speaker  informed  the  audience  about  having  asked  his 
friend  Al  for  advice  concerning  what  to  say  at  the  Reading 
Versammling  because    of   the    latter's    long   acquaintance 
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with  the  Berks  County  "Dutchman."  Mr.  Kemp  answered : 
"What  you  say  at  the  Versammling  is  not  of  too  great 
significance.  The  important  thing  is  what  you  tell  your  wife 
when  you  come  home."  The  speaker  retaliated  with  a  hy- 
pothetical story  of  Mr.  Kemp's  return  home  after  a  speech 
to  one  thousand  men.  The  latter  told  his  wife  how  a  high 
hat  had  been  offered  to  any  man  who  could  address  the 
large  gathering  and  truthfully  say  that  he  had  never  kissed 
any  other  woman  than  his  wife  or  mother.  "Ellie,  was 
denkscht?  'siss  ken  ee  Mann  uffg'schtanne"  (Ellie,  what  do 
you  think?  Not  one  man  got  up).  Then  Ellie  said:  "Why 
Al,  verwas  bischt  du  dann  net  uffg'schtanne?"  (Why  Al, 
why  didn't  you  get  up?).  A  most  embarrassing,  puzzling 
question!  But  Al  was  alert,  and  replied:  "Nau,  Ellie,  du 
weescht  ass  ich  net  gut  guck  imme  hoche  Hut"  (Now,  Ellie, 
you  know  that  I  don't  look  good  in  a  high  hat) . 

In  Selinsgrove  on  November  14,  1950  Mr.  Slifer  used 
the  most  direct  introduction,  stating:  "When  I  go  to  a 
strange  neighborhood,  I  always  take  gun  and  dog  with  me." 
He  continued  with  the  story  of  the  son  who  went  hunting  on 
the  Lord's  day.  "Isn't  he  afraid  not  to  come  to  church  on  a 
Sunday?"  —  "No,  if  he  has  his  dog  and  his  gun  with  him, 
even  the  devil  can't  scare  him."  Such  a  tale,  told  in  the  dia- 
lect, holds  greater  humor  than  its  English  counterpart.  Mr. 
Slifer  introduced  the  companions  who  came  with  him,  of 
whom  one  was  bald,  another  gray-haired,  and  the  third 
white-haired:  "After  all,  there  is  little  difference  in  peo- 
ple." Then  followed  several  stories  about  Mr.  Kemp,  one 
of  his  three  companions.  It  is  the  common  practice  of  Ver- 
sammling speakers  to  tell  humorous  incidents,  true  or  man- 
ufactured, about  those  in  the  audience,  all  of  which  helps  to 
create  an  informal  spirit  of  fellowship.  Mr.  Slifer  told  the 
audience  that  his  dog,  whose  hair  had  recently  been  trim- 
med and  sheared,  was  definitely  a  cocker  spaniel.  "Like 
Truman,"  he  said,  "he  lost  a  little  wool,"  a  most  effective 
comment  in  thoroughly  Republican  Snyder  county. 

The  obvious  simplicity  of  structure  found  in  Mr. 
Slifer's  speech  on  "Die  Jeegerei"  makes  it  possible  for  the 
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audience  to  relax  after  a  typical  Pennsylvania  German  meal 
and  to  enjoy  the  after-dinner  speech  of  fun  and  philosophy, 
the  three  main  parts  consisting  of  Der  Jeeger  (the  hunter) , 
der  Hund  (the  dog) ,  and  die  Flint  (the  gun) . 

(1)  Der  Jeeger.  Mr.  Slifer  makes  the  simple  observa- 
tion that  a  hunting  party,  faced  with  the  question  "Was 
hoscht  grickt?"  (What  did  you  get?),  often  answers  with 
"Mer  hen  nix  g'sehne"  (We  saw  nothing).  He  applies 
such  a  reaction  to  life  in  general. 

An  old  man  complained  about  life  as  he  saw  it. 
He  was  forever  grumbling,  for  nothing  was  right.  He 
seemed  to  feel  that  he  had  lost  all,  even  though  he  still 
had  a  lovely  wife  and  fine  children.  Like  the  disap- 
pointed hunter,  he  too  saw  nothing.  Many  people  are 
so  unstable  and  discontent  that  they  go  so  far  as  to 
complain  about  the  way  God  created  the  world.  I  too 
find  but  one  fault ;  I  would  have  changed  the  creation 
in  only  one  respect.  I  would  have  given  the  same  ap- 
paratus to  rabbits  and  pheasants  as  the  skunks  re- 
ceived. Perhaps  then  those  people  would  see  and  no- 
tice something. 

It  is  the  individual  and  his  point  of  view  which  count, 
says  Mr.  Slifer.  A  realistic  approach  is  necessary.  If  the 
individual  sees  nothing,  perhaps  it  is  his  own  fault. 

A  father  lamented  the  fact  that  his  son  had  made 
nothing  of  himself  after  having  gone  to  three  colleges 
for  an  education.  A  practical  farmer,  who  knew  val- 
ues, told  the  father  not  to  worry,  for  he  himself  owned 
a  calf  which  had  taken  nourishment  from  three  cows, 
'un  aer  iss  doch  juscht  en  Ochs  warre'  [and  nonethe- 
less he  merely  grew  into  an  ox]. 

(2)  Der  Hund.  Here  is  the  second  of  three  necessary 
pegs  on  which  the  audience  can  hang  ideas,  according  to  Mr. 
Slifer.  "Der  Hund  hott  Menscheverschtand"  (The  dog  has 
human  sense).  It  would  be  better  if  people  had  "Hunds- 
verschtand." 

No  matter  when  I  start,  my  dog  is  always  ready. 
He  never  looks  as  if  to  say,  'It  is  time  to  stop.'  If  I 
get  up  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  is  ready.  My 
dog  minds  his  own  business,  and  that  is  more  than 
most  folks  do.     He's  never  too  lazy.     Almost  all  the 
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dog's  faults  are  found  in  his  master.  My  dog  has  no 
faults.  An  old  fellow  complained  about  his  dog's 
having  fleas,  whereupon  he  received  the  straightfor- 
ward reply:  'If  you  didn't  sleep  with  your  dog,  he 
wouldn't  have  fleas.' 

Perhaps  you  have  heard  of  the  three  women 
sweeping  snow  off  their  sidewalks.  Two  of  them  my 
dog  passed  by;  he  knew  he  could  trust  them,  for  they 
always  had  a  pleasant  and  understanding  disposition. 
But  he  halted  before  the  one  who  was  a  chronic  grum- 
bler. He  stood  and  watched  her  attentively.  I  could 
read  what  my  dog  was  thinking.  The  thought,  if  put 
into  words,  would  be  something  like  this:  'Woman,  if 
you  keep  that  broom  to  yourself  and  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  intended,  I  shall  do  nothing;  but  just 
start  using  it,  and  you  will  get  all  that's  coming  to  you. 
I  don't  care  to  be  hit  with  a  broom  any  more  than  you 
desire  to  be  bitten.'  My  dear  friends,  how  wonderful 
it  would  be  if  people,  especially  psychiatrists  and  other 
professional  men  and  women,  could  understand  human 
nature  as  the  dog  understands  it.  The  human  being 
needs  Hundsverschtand.' 

(3)  Die  Flint.  Complete  analogy  to  life  here  demands 
the  three-fold  division  of  "en  vollschtendicher  Laaf"  (a  com- 
plete barrel),  "en  guter  Zuck"  (a  good  bore),  and  "genaue 
Visiere"  (accurate  sights).  To  illustrate  the  second  part, 
for  example,  Mr.  Slifer  points  to  the  necessity  of  getting  the 
ball  on  the  mark.  "There  are  many  who  start  innumerable 
activities.  These  lack  the  aims  and  purposes  of  human  life. 
They  lack  an  essential  earnestness."  The  "genaue  Visiere" 
are  the  sights,  which  can  be  compared  with  the  moral  law 
and  its  emphasis  on  the  Bible  and  the  church. 

Mr.  Slifer  uses  John  Birmelin's  poem,  "Der  Yeeger,"  as 
part  of  the  conclusion.9    In  five  quatrains  the  poem  relates 


Mr.  Birmelin,  who  died  in  Allentown  in  1950,  has  been  called  the 
poet  laureate  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans.  Some  envision  him 
to  be  the  world's  greatest  German  dialect  poet  in  the  recent  past. 
He  was  a  frequent  reader  of  his  poetry  at  the  Versammlinge.  Mr. 
Birmelin  wrote  "Der  Yeeger"  in  July,  1948  after  hearing  Mr. 
Slifer's  speech.  Many  of  his  poems  were  published  as  Gezwit- 
scher  (Twitterings)  by  the  Pennsylvania  German  Folklore  So- 
ciety (Vol.  Ill,  1938). 
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the  story  of  the  hunter  who  early  roams  the  fields  and  or- 
chards with  gun  and  dog  on  a  cold,  windy  day  during  open 
season  for  pheasants  and  rabbits.  The  energetic,  busy  dog 
moves  ahead  as  he  considers  it  all  an  honor.  The  hunter, 
proud  of  the  gun  with  its  good  bore  and  accurate  sights,  con- 
siders it  all  a  great  pleasure.  Just  let  something  move  and 
the  gun  is  raised.  The  collected,  wide-awake  hunter  shoots, 
and  hits  the  mark.  The  last  stanza  allows  reminiscence. 
"Now  I  have  no  dog  and  I  have  no  gun,  and  I  do  not  go 
ahunting ;  but  when  I  hear  the  sound  of  the  shot,  the  crack 
of  the  gun,  as  it  is  carried  by  the  wind,  my  heart  is  happy." 
Mr.  Slifer  introduces  the  last  stanza  by  referring  to  the 
end  of  life.  Generally  he  warns  his  hearers  several  times 
during  the  course  of  the  speech  about  his  father's  statement 
that  the  gun  is  still  loaded  (no  such  motivation  at  Selins- 
grove) .  The  shot  at  the  end  of  the  speech  is  a  most  effec- 
tive conclusion.10 

The  word  idea  comes  from  the  Greek  and  means  pic- 
ture. Mr.  Slifer  presents  his  ideas  forcefully  through  the 
objective  lesson  of  a  picture  as  seen  in  the  hunter,  the  dog, 
and  the  gun.  One  does  not  sense  an  interruption  of  move- 
ment by  the  addition  of  extraneous  material  designed  solely 
for  entertainment.  Almost  everything  has  direction.  Firing 
the  gun  clinches  the  point  dramatically  for  the  startled 
audience. 

The  purpose  and  approach  in  the  Versammling  speech- 
es depend  in  a  large  measure  upon  the  personality  and  voca- 
tion of  the  speaker.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Slifer  has  followed 
one  pattern  in  the  preparation  of  speeches  on  his  three  sub- 
jects or  titles  for  the  annual  gatherings: 

1.  One  goal  is  to  use  a  good  sprinkling  of  humor. 
I  feel,  however,  that  such  humor  ought  to  be  kept  on  a 
high  level.  Too  many  people  have  us  Dutchmen  mark- 
ed as  a  coarse  and  crude  group.  .  .  .  My  understanding 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  is  that  they  were  and 


10  Mr.  Slifer  used  an  old  rifle  dated  1768  and  marked  with  the  ini- 
tials S.  B.  Perhaps,  he  says,  the  gun  belonged  to  Samuel  Boone, 
Daniel's  nephew,  or  to  Squire  Boone,  Daniel's  brother.  Squire 
Boone  came  to  Berks  County  from  North  Carolina  in  1768. 
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still  are  a  hard  working  folk.  In  spite  of  much  drud- 
gery they  maintained  a  keen  sense  of  humor.  Had  it 
not  been  for  this  saving  grace,  I  doubt  whether  they 
could  have  stood  up  against  the  rigors  of  life  they  en- 
dured. It  is  this  quality  of  life  that  should  be  empha- 
sized. To  speak  of  our  forebears  in  course  stories  is  to 
do  them  a  grave  injustice.  On  the  other  hand,  a  Penn- 
sylvania German  humor  exists  which  might  be  re- 
garded as  vulgar  among  the  untutored  and  unlettered 
in  the  Pennsylvania  German  dialect  and  life. 

2.  Another  aim  is  to  say  something  good  about 
the  Pennsylvania  Germans,  and  I  need  not  strain  a 
point  to  do  so.  I  pride  myself  in  having  come  from 
honest,  hard-working,  God-fearing  ancestors  who  loved 
liberty — a  heritage  which  deserves  to  be  treasured  and 
extolled. 

3.  A  third  purpose  is  to  show  the  value  of  the 
church.  Our  ancestors  brought  with  them  a  desire  for 
the  church  and  the  school :  witness  the  "templed  hills" 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  notice  "the  little  red  schoolhouse" 
opposite  the  church.  Think  of  the  number  of  denom- 
inational schools  and  colleges.  Today,  when  too  many 
adopt  the  communistic  philosophy  of  life  without  bear- 
ing the  party  card,  the  importance  of  our  Christian 
faith  needs  to  be  stressed.  The  religious  phase  of  our 
heritage  needs  to  be  held  before  our  people  who  are 
becoming  more  and  more  secularistic,  a  trend  which  is 
nothing  more  than  a  common  bond  with  communism. 

The  Reverend  Clarence  R.  Rahn  is  a  strong  believer  in 
simplicity  in  speech.  He  usually  builds  his  theme  around  a 
simple  humorous  or  serious  tale,  "a  gem  of  a  story,"  which 
not  only  catches  the  attention  of  the  audience  at  the  be- 
ginning but  likewise  becomes  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  the 
central  idea.  He  objects  to  pointless  stories,  told  merely 
for  entertainment.  They  will  not  long  move  Pennsylvania 
Germans,  he  says,  who  look  not  only  for  humor  but  also  for 
a  philosophy  of  life.  In  spite  of  hearty  and  spontaneous 
laughter  listeners  will  say  later:  "Was  waar  dann  des?" 
(What  in  the  world  did  it  amount  to,  after  all?) . 

Mr.  Rahn  goes  directly  into  his  main  idea.  Cluttering 
the  beginning  with  a  bombardment  of  humor  may  gain  at- 
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tention  without  giving  direction.     "A  speech  should  start 
somewhere,  go  somewhere,  and  end  somewhere,"  he  says. 

Start  strikingly.  'I'm  glad  to  be  here,'  may  be  the 
truth  but  it  is  hardly  a  fit  introduction  to  any  subject 
when  one  contrasts  it  with  an  appealing  statement  such 
as  'Mamie  and  Henry  were  married.'  Why  talk  about 
the  amount  of  time  you  have  or  about  other  trivial 
matters?  No  one  had  told  Mamie,  just  married,  to  re- 
move the  eyes  of  the  calf  in  preparing  calf's  head  soup. 
"Hen,  sehnscht  ebbes?"  (Henry,  do  you  see  anything?) 
asked  anxious  Mamie  as  her  husband  peered  at  the 
contents  of  the  kettle  on  the  stove.  Promptly  Hen  re- 
plied, 'Ja,  un's  sehnt  mich  aa"  (Yes,  and  it  sees  me 
too). 

In  developing  the  wide  variety  of  titles  given  before,  Mr. 
Rahn  keeps  the  illustrative  humorous  or  serious  story  con- 
stantly before  himself  and  the  audience.  He  never  adds  ir- 
relevant material.  He  makes  the  initial  narrative  a  gem 
which  outshines  the  other  tales  used  to  supplement  the  di- 
visions of  the  talk.  His  illustrations  he  takes  from  every- 
day experience.  For  example,  one  day  he  saw  a  boy  driv- 
ing his  first  tractor.  As  the  boy  waved  to  him,  Mr.  Rahn 
sensed  the  youth's  joy  in  the  realization  of  power  control 
in  his  hands.  From  the  simple  experience  Mr.  Rahn  de- 
duces the  need  for  a  genuine  feeling  of  responsibility. 

Even  the  titles  of  Mr.  Rahn's  speeches  are  like  neon 
signs  which  attract  attention  to  the  essential.  The  simple 
story  and  a  simple  thought  couched  in  the  simple  idiom  of 
the  dialect  aid  in  drawing  the  audience  closer.  "Bowlegged 
Stockings"  deals  with  a  woman  who  wished  to  buy  stock- 
ings and  approached  the  country  storekeeper  with  the 
strange  request:  "I  want  a  pair  of  bowlegged  stockings." 
In  final  exasperation  he  offered  her  an  ordinary  pair,  and 
said :  "Put  these  on  and  they'll  be  bowlegged !"  Out  of  the 
story  grows  the  theme  that  we  all  tend  toward  those  ideas, 
tasks,  recreation,  and  friends  that  fit  us,  and  that  we  in 
turn  are  shaped  by  our  responsibilities,  amusements,  and  as- 
sociates. "We  laugh  at  such  a  woman,  but  we  do  similar 
things.     We  select  ideas  which  fit  our  own  even  if  our 
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thinking  is  grummbeenich."  Invariably,  Mr.  Rahn  finds  an 
opportunity  to  show  the  character  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
mans. He  introduces  their  pioneer  work  to  show  their  abil- 
ity to  take  things  as  they  find  them  and  to  make  them  fit  by 
adaptation.    A  powerful  thought  in  its  very  simplicity ! 

"Hickory  Pegs"  lays  stress  on  the  building  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania German  barn,  considered  more  important  than  the 
house.  The  entire  barn  depends  for  its  strength  upon  the 
hickory  pegs  placed  in  drilled  holes.  "No  barn  is  stronger 
than  these  pegs.  .  .  .  Hickory  pegs  hang  on  men  and  women 
of  character  in  political,  social,  and  domestic  life  .  .  .  Men  of 
trickery  and  dishonesty  produce  a  weak  structure."  Mr. 
Rahn  continues  by  naming  and  illustrating  the  qualities  that 
make  a  man  of  hickory-peg  character,  such  as  honesty, 
straightforwardness,  a  good  attitude  toward  religion,  will- 
ingness to  accept  responsibility,  and  the  many  other  virtues 
which  modern  Pennsylvania  Germans  ought  to  have  in  or- 
der to  simulate  their  ancestors.  Such  an  approach  gives  the 
audience  information  on  old  barn  construction  and  stirs 
them  on  to  noble  heights. 

"Lightning  Rods"  are  necessary  to  ground  destructive 
forces  and  to  make  them  ineffective.  "We  must  attach  such 
rods  to  our  thinking  so  that  hostile  forces  may  not  annihi- 
late us.  Faith,  friendliness,  and  'spunk'  remove  destructive 
power  from  life  and  help  us." 

In  "Salt  and  the  Soup"  the  audience  are  told  that  no 
matter  how  fine  the  ingredients  may  be,  the  soup  will  be 
tasteless  without  the  proverbial  pinch  of  salt.  The  object 
lesson  permits  an  extended  application,  such  as  the  thought 
that  money  and  position  are  inadequate  without  the  salt  of 
a  sense  of  humor.  Mr.  Rahn  weaves  in  some  information 
about  the  habit  of  eating  a  "nein  Uhr  Schtick"  (a  nine 
o'clock  lunch)  in  the  morning  and  a  "drei  Uhr  Schtick"  (a 
three  o'clock  lunch)  in  the  afternoon,  periods  when  the 
Pennsylvania  German  farmers  rested,  ate,  perhaps  drank 
applejack,  and  also  created  and  used  their  own  humor. 
These  were  the  times  when  they  ate  Sallemagunschie,  a  mix- 
ture of  cut  dried  beef,  onions,  and  vinegar.     "Looking  on 
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the  bright  side  will  likewise  put  salt  into  the  soup"  is  a 
thought  concretely  combining  philosophy  and  humor. 

In  "Zwee  Schticker  Eise"  Mr.  Rahn  places  before  the 
mind's  eye  two  pieces  of  iron  in  the  process  of  being  welded 
together.  Each  piece  gives  up  a  portion  of  its  freedom  in 
order  to  gain  united  strength. 

We  have  individual  abilities,  but  we  weld  ourselves 
together  in  church,  school,  community,  state,  nation, 
and  the  world.  We  can  do  more  through  cooperation 
than  by  private  action.  In  the  past,  coordinated  ef- 
forts of  men  used  to  build  barns  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Germans.  Our  modern  problems  are  not  the  raising  of 
barns  but  the  establishment  of  a  better  society.  We 
must  learn  the  lesson  of  strength  in  two  pieces  of  iron 
united  as  one. 

Who  among  Pennsylvania  Germans  who  have  gone  be- 
yond their  forties  does  not  remember  the  youthful  tendency 
to  eat  only  the  luscious  juicy  interior  of  the  pie,  wastefully 
leaving  the  pie  crust  on  the  plate?  Mr.  Rahn  had  had  the 
experience  during  his  stay  at  his  grandmother's  home.  His 
frugal  grandmother  used  to  say,  "Clarence,  you  must  eat  the 
crust  too."  "Boigruscht"  (Pie  Crust)  permits  the  devel- 
opment of  many  ideas,  such  as  the  need  for  doing  the  un- 
pleasant tasks  of  life  in  addition  to  those  which  are  pleas- 
ing.   "We  must  eat  the  crust  too." 

A  background  of  farming  among  the  Pennsylvania 
Germans  produces  willing  listeners  to  the  pertinent  ques- 
tion, "How  much  do  you  sow  on  an  acre?"  The  custom  of 
one  farmer  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rahn  knew  was  to  plant  two  bush- 
els and  a  peck  ("Zwee  Buschel  un  en  Beck")  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  a  reserve  if  some  seed  failed  to  sprout.  "Too  many 
people  are  afraid  of  giving  too  much  measure.  Each  indi- 
vidual ought  to  have  a  reserve.  We  must  give  more  than 
outer  compulsion  demands."  Here  and  elsewhere  a  home- 
spun philosophy  of  life  permeates  the  spirit  of  these 
speeches. 

On  a  hot  day  the  driver  of  two  mules,  hitched  to  a  car- 
riage to  meet  arrivals  at  the  local  station  and  to  take  them 
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to  the  designated  destination,  opens  the  door  of  his  car- 
riage for  no  apparent  reason,  and  slams  it  time  and  again. 
The  driver  explains  his  odd  practice  to  an  inquisitive  hiker : 
every  time  the  mules  hear  the  sound  of  the  opening  and 
closing  door  they  think  that  someone  is  getting  off  "un  es 
gebbt  ne  frischer  Mut"  (and  it  gives  them  fresh  spirit). 
The  difficulties  and  vicissitudes  of  life,  continues  Mr.  Rahn, 
demand  a  constant  supply  of  "Frischer  Mut."  One  meets 
daily  those  who  by  their  manner  and  presence  are  a  vital 
source  of  spirit  or  uplift. 

In  "Vorschpanning"  a  picture  of  the  six  or  eight  mule 
teams  hauling  iron  from  the  mine  stands  before  the  mind's 
eye  of  the  audience.  Mired  in  the  mud  or  stalled  in  the 
snow,  the  team  needs  help,  and  so  sturdy  horses  are  hitched 
to  provide  pulling  power  for  moving  the  burden.  The  mor- 
al comes  in  the  statement  that  "mer  bleiwe  all  alsemol 
hengke"  (We  all  sometimes  get  stuck) ,  a  situation  in  which 
good  outside  aid  is  necessary  and  welcome. 

"Blug  Drum  Rum"  (Plow  Around  It)  is  the  advice  of- 
fered to  those  who  meet  an  unexpected  stone  head  or  huge 
stump  in  the  field  while  preparing  the  soil  for  growth.  It  is 
wasted  energy  to  dash  into  obstructions  more  powerful  than 
ourselves.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  go  around  these  halt- 
ing forces.  Mr.  Rahn  changes  the  subject  and  the  title 
when  he  sees  the  advantage  of  playing  one's  hand  to  the 
full  in  a  card  game.  The  simple  truths  in  the  admonition 
"Schpiel  Dei  Hand"  (Play  Your  Hand)  may  be  obvious  but 
simplicity  lends  them  strength.  "En  Loch  in  de  Kich"  (A 
Hole  in  the  Kitchen)  becomes  the  medium  for  presenting 
the  importance  of  food  and  the  kitchen  in  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
man life,  as  well  as  the  need  for  economy  and  frugality  in 
the  home  or  in  government.  "Griek  iss  eens  vun  de  greeschte 
Lecher  in  de  Kich  vun  de  Welt  awwer's  gebbt  aa  annere" 
(War  is  one  of  the  greatest  holes  in  the  world's  kitchen  but 
there  are  others  too) . 

Quaint  humor  and  philosophy  mingle  in  "Es  Mehlfass" 
(The  Flour  Barrel).    The  maid  goes  to  the  barrel  and  re- 
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turns  with  some  flour  and  the  realistic,  excited  comment 
that  "it  is  half  empty."  But  the  master  of  the  home  re- 
veals a  better  philosophy  in  looking  at  the  same  reality  by 
saying  that  "it  is  half  full." 

The  best  conclusion  to  a  discussion  and  an  evaluation 
of  some  of  these  Pennsylvania  German  speeches  lies  in  the 
statement  that  the  barrel  is  still  "half  full." 


Browning's   Theory   of   the 
Purpose  of  Art 

by  Robert  Tunis  Howling 


Robert  Browning's  interest  in  the  arts,  specifically 
painting,  music,  and  poetry,  is  apparent  in  his  poetry.  From 
his  parents  he  inherited  a  love  of  the  graphic  arts  and 
music.  Inclination  and  study  increased  his  knowledge  of 
the  history  and  techniques  of  the  arts.  He  read  about  them 
and  enjoyed  observing  them.  At  one  time  he  was  known 
in  his  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances  as  a  musician,  a 
performer,  a  composer,  and  an  appreciative  listener.  His 
interest  in  poetry  is  evident  in  his  discussions  of  poetry  as 
well  as  in  his  own  production  of  it.  Browning,  furthermore, 
spent  a  lifetime  observing  and  appreciating  art  as  an  in- 
dividual and  as  a  poet  "inquisitor."  Even  those  of  his  poems 
which  do  not  treat  these  points  of  view  directly  often  con- 
tain references  to  the  arts  or  metaphors  upon  them. 
Throughout  his  poetry  Browning  stresses  his  belief  that  all 
art  has  a  purpose.  The  purpose  is  to  reveal  truth,  that  is, 
the  meaning  of  life. 

Beauty  is  not  sufficient,  Browning  was  convinced,  to 
justify  the  existence  of  any  art.  The  artist  must  go  beyond 
a  beautiful  or  technically  perfect  representation  of  nature 
and  infuse  his  work  with  truth.  The  aim  is  not  merely  to 
record  accurately  in  color,  sound,  or  words,  but  to  express 
the  actual  verities  of  nature  and  human  life.  By  truth 
Browning  did  not  mean  factual  accuracy,  but  interpretation 
of  life  whereby  a  lesson  is  taught  and  the  observer  is  en- 
riched spiritually.  Strength  and  beauty  are  the  artist's 
means  of  giving  a  picture  of  life,  but  the  end  of  art  must 
be  instruction  in  life.  This  idea  is  prevalent  in  all  of 
Browning's  work  which  treats  graphic  art,  music  and 
poetry. 
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Browning's  theory  of  the  purpose  of  the  graphic  arts, 
the  first  of  the  arts  to  be  discussed  here,  is  that  they,  to  be 
of  value,  must  reveal  the  verities  of  human  life.  This  the- 
ory is  found  throughout  his  poetry.  In  Pictor  Ignotus,  for 
example,  the  artist  is  criticized  for  failing  to  infuse  in  his 
work  the  truth  of  nature.  He  merely  turns  out  beauty  in  a 
stereotyped  conventionalized  pattern.  An  artist  of  quite 
another  sort  is  praised  because  he  paints  concrete  objects 
rather  than  abstract  dreams.  Through  Fra  Lippo  Lippi, 
Browning  says  that  the  beauty  in  nature  is  not  meaningless 
and  that  a  painting  which  does  not  interpret  life  is  worth- 
less. 

For,  don't  you  mark?  we're  made  so  that  we  love 
First  when  we  see  them  painted,  things  we  have 

passed 
Perhaps  a  hundred  times  nor  cared  to  see ; 
And  so  they  are  better,  painted — better  to  us, 
Which  is  the  same  thing.    Art  was  given  for  that ; 
God  uses  us  to  help  each  other  so, 
Lending  our  minds  out.1 

If  the  artist  can  make  the  observer  notice  in  a  painting  of 
a  human  face  what  the  subject's  personality  (or  soul)  may 
be,  then  his  accomplishment  is  even  greater  when  he  paints 
"higher  things  with  the  same  truth."  At  the  core  of 
Browning's  artistic  belief,  therefore,  is  this  revelation  or 
interpretation  of  life: 

This  world's  no  blot  for  us, 
Nor  blank ;  it  means  intensely,  and  means  good : 
To  find  its  meaning  is  my  meat  and  drink.2 

To  attain  this  goal,  the  painter  must  work  in  the  concrete 
in  order  to  derive  understanding.  The  painter  who  fails  in 
this  does  not  produce  art.  Browning  has  Andrea  del  Sarto 
recognize  his  deficiency  as  a  great  artist.  Although  his 
works  are  flawless  in  technique  and  he  has  accomplished 


1Fra  Lippo  Lippi,  11.  300-306. 
^Ibid.,  312-315. 
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what  many  artists  "Strive  to  do,  agonize  to  do,  /And  fail  in 
doing,"  his  painting  is  not  true  art.  He  has  drawn  mere 
pictures  without  value  because  they  are  without  meaning. 
His  works  are  nearer  to  heaven  in  perfection  than  those  of 
lesser  painters,  yet  heaven  (immortality)  is  shut  to  him.3 
Browning  says  that  to  be  real  art,  a  painting  must  impart  a 
fundamental  truth  and  insight  to  the  observer. 

Art  as  a  revelation  of  the  "invisible"  and  "essential" 
truth  is  given  by  Browning  in  another  way.  The  Greek 
artists  were  skillful;  their  work  is  perfect  in  form.  Their 
representations  of  beauty,  especially  of  the  human  body,  are 
flawless.  Late  Hellenic  art,  according  to  Browning,  how- 
ever, lacks  integration  in  spite  of  its  perfection  of  technique. 
Cleon,  a  cultivated  Greek  of  somewhat  decadent  culture, 
feels  the  lack  of  meaning  in  art.  Although  he  is  compla- 
cent in  the  perfection  of  his  work,  Cleon  senses  the  lack  of 
integration.  The  search  for  some  assurance  of  immortality 
by  this  cultured  pagan  is  futile  because  the  art  of  his  time 
is  one  of  synthesis  of  old  material.  It  leaves  something  to 
be  desired.  Cleon's  art  resembles  a  mosaic  which  is  made 
up  of  perfect  parts.  The  parts,  however,  do  not  compose  a 
meaningful  entity.4  He  realizes  that  art  divorced  from  life 
and  progress  is  meaningless. 

Indeed,  to  know  is  something,  and  to  prove 
How  all  this  beauty  might  be  enjoyed,  is  more.5 

A  comparison  of  the  late  Hellenic  and  the  Christian  art 
reveals  the  superiority  of  the  latter.  The  early  Christian 
artists  surpassed  the  Greeks  in  the  idea  of  perfection. 
Early  Christian  art  depicts  souls  and  the  eternal  verities  of 
life  which  Greek  art  did  not. 

On  which  I  conclude,  that  the  early  painters, 

To  cries  of  "Greek  Art  and  what  more  wish  you?"- 

Replied,  "To  become  now  self  acquainters, 
And  paint  man,  man,  whatever  the  issue ! 


^Andrea  del  Sarto,  70-116. 
*Cleon,  71-122. 
*>Ibid.,  291-292. 
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Make  new  hopes  shine  through  the  flesh  they  fray, 
New  fears  aggrandize  the  rags  and  tatters : 

To  bring  the  invisible  full  into  play ! 

Let  the  visible  go  to  the  dogs — what  matters?"6 

Perfect  technique  in  itself  in  the  graphic  arts,  further- 
more, is  inferior  because  it  is  complete  like  a  perfect  circle. 
A  scientist,  for  example,  may  give  an  accurate  factual  pic- 
ture of  life.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the  artist  to  transform 
such  a  picture  and  give  it  meaning.  Portraying  "soul"  and 
offering  "invisible"  truth  are  art  because  of  the  under- 
standing which  the  observer  gains  and  the  enrichment  of 
life  obtained  from  the  comprehension. 

Francis  Furini  is  defended  from  his  attackers  by 
Browning.  Neither  the  attack  nor  the  defense  is  relevant 
here,  but  what  is  of  importance  is  Browning's  phraseology : 

Let  my  pictures  prove  I  know 
Somewhat  of  what  this  fleshly  frame  of  ours 
Or  is  or  should  be,  how  the  soul  empowers 
The  body  to  reveal  its  every  mood  .  .  J 

If  my  hand  attained  to  give 
Thus  permanence  to  truth  else  fugitive, 
Did  not  I  also  fix  each  fleeting  grace 
Of  form  and  feature  .  .  .  ?8 

Look  and  learn ! 
Thus  teach  my  hundred  pictures  .  .  .9 

Furini  claims  that  inspiration  or  insight  enabled  him  to  irw- 
fuse  his  painting  of  human  bodies  so  that  the  soul  is  re- 
vealed. Browning  explains  that  imagination  causes  strife 
between  intellect  and  soul  because  sense  cannot  be  content 
with  mere  beauty  and  the  external.  The  soul  demands  to 
know  the  origin  of  things  and  "how,  when,  and  why."  The 
poet  claims  that  the  advance  in  art  has  been  that  the  artists 


aOld  Pictures  in  Florence,  146-152. 
^Parleying  with  Francis  Furini,  377-380. 
*lbid.,  382-385. 
»Ibid.,  400-401. 
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of  time  past  "saw  the  body,  /  Tis  the  soul  we  see."10  Gra- 
phic arts,  Browning  says,  must  reveal  the  truth  of  life  to 
be  valid. 

The  purpose  of  music  is  like  that  of  painting.  Music 
also  must  serve  mankind.  Browning  says  that  music  dif- 
fers from  the  graphic  arts  by  presenting  fundamental 
truth  more  poignantly  than  do  painting  and  sculture,  for 
example.  In  his  frequent  comparisons  Browning  affirms 
his  belief  that  music  holds  the  highest  place  among  the  arts 
as  a  vehicle  for  interpreting  the  significance  of  human  ex- 
istence. Strange  melodies  can  define  "mysterious  motions 
of  the  soul"  which  nothing  else  can.  «  Painting,  music,  and 
poetry  deal  not  with  the  mind  but  with  the  soul,  which  un- 
derlies the  ground  of  attainable  fact.  All  three  strive  for 
the  same  result  of  recording  feeling  just  as  science  records 
facts.  Painting  and  poetry,  in  a  way,  attain  this  goal  since 
they  deal  with  definite  moments  of  the  soul  which  share  the 
nature  of  fact.  Music,  however,  goes  deeper  into  the  emo- 
tions. It  finds  and  embodies  the  "ambiguous  thing  /Un- 
broken of  a  branch,  palpitating/With  limbs'  play  and  life's 
semblanace  !"12  The  poet's  words  and  the  painter's  lines 
and  colors  do  catch  man's  passions.  Music,  however,  out- 
does them.  Music  expresses  truth  and  the  emotions  of  man- 
kind more  directly  because  the  plastic  arts  and  poetry,  ac- 
cording to  Browning,  are  the  result  of  human  effort,  where- 
as music  is  a  more  spontaneous  result  of  direct  inspiration. 
The  superiority  is  given  in  a  comparison  of  the  arts  in  Abt 
Vogler : 

But  God  has  a  few  of  us  whom  He  whispers  in  the 
ear; 

The  rest  may  reason  and  welcome :  'tis  we  musicians 
know.13 

Fifine  at  the  Fair  points  out  the  same  distinction : 


^Parleying  with  Gerard  Lairesse,  138-172. 
"Paracelsus,  477-479. 

^Parleying  with  Charles  Avison,  236-238. 
13 Abt  Vogler,  87-88. 
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Thought  hankers  after  speech,  while  no  speech  may 

evince 
Feeling  like  music  .  .  .  ,14 

Music  discloses  emotions  too  elemental  and  profound  to  be 
caught  by  other  arts.  It  makes  manifest  hates,  loves,  joys, 
sorrows,  hopes,  and  fears,  the  "soul's  work."  Thus  it 
catches  transiency.  Browning's  conception  of  music  is  that 
it  is  like  "a  low  voice  calling  fancy  as  a  friend."  It  reaches 
the  emotions  of  those  in  the  twilight  world  where  the  dead 
gather  and  where  the  souls  yet  unborn  are.  It  expresses 
echoes  of  eternal  life.  Schumann's  Carnival,  for  example, 
gives  a  vivid  insight  into  the  dissolute  soul  of  Venice  at 
carnival  time. 

The  superiority  of  music  in  revealing  eternal  truths 
and  in  expressing  the  deepest  secrets  of  human  feeling  is 
unquestionable,  Browning  says.  His  rather  melancholic 
regret  is  that  the  "Beau  Ideal"  in  music  changes  about  ev- 
ery thirty  years.  Music  does  not  have  the  permanency  of 
other  arts.  It  cannot  give  immortality  to  feeling  or  truth 
of  life.  The  spirit  of  music  fades  and  the  form  remains. 
The  spirit  may  return  "full-blooded"  in  another  time  and 
be  "Passion  made  palpable  once  more."15  The  elaboration 
upon  this  idea  explains  this  impermanence. 

Music's  throne 
Seats  somebody  whom  somebody  unseats, 
And  whom  in  turn — by  who  knows  what  new  feats 
Of  strength — shall  somebody  as  sure  push  down, 
Consign  him  dispossessed  of  sceptre,  crown, 
And  orb  imperial — whereto?    Never  dream 
That  what  once  lived  shall  ever  die!10 

Although  the  old  tunes  fade  and  wear  away,  truth  comes  in 
other  ways.  The  insight  or  truth  of  Soul's  experience  ex- 
isted before  the  music  was  created  and  will  exist  after  the 
music  has  passed.     Essentially  truth  is  the  same.     The 


liFifine  at  the  Fair,  1566-1567. 
15Parleying  with  Charles  Avison,  268-269. 
™Ibid,  323-329. 
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forms  of  music  (methods  of  emotional  expression)  fade 
and  new  ones  take  their  place  because 

Truth  was  at  full  within  thee  [music]  long  ago, 

Alive  as  now  it  takes  what  latest  shape 

May  startle  thee  by  a  strangeness.    Truths  escape 

Time's  insufficient  garniture :  they  fade, 

They  fall 17 

The  same  truth  appears  in  new  vesture  as  a  novel  creation 
which  in  turn  shall  fade.  Browning  illustrates  this  by  show- 
ing that  the  march-motive  in  Avison's  march  is  a  perma- 
nent thing.    It  is  a  "truth  which  endures  resetting." 

Browning,  therefore,  affirms  that  music  is  the  most 
poignant  art.  It  goes  deeper  into  the  truth  and  reveals 
more  of  the  universal  soul  than  do  the  other  arts.  Regard- 
less of  its  transiency,  music  contains  truth  or  revelation  of 
insight. 

There  is  no  truer  truth  obtainable 
By  Man  than  comes  of  music.18 

The  form  of  music  may  change  but  the  ultimate  truth  of 
life  expressed  in  music  is  permanent. 

Poetry,  Browning's  own  medium,  must  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  revealing  the  truth  of  life  as  do  painting  and  music. 
Poetry  must  discover  for  the  reader  the  verities  of  nature 
so  that  the  life  of  the  reader  may  be  enriched.  The  much 
discussed  definition 

....  a  perfect  bard  was  one 
Who  shadowed  forth  the  stages  of  all  life.  .  .  ,19 

is  most  often  understood  in  the  subjective  meaning.  When 
consideration  is  taken  of  the  rest  of  what  Browning  says  of 
the  poet  and  his  work,  the  definition  is  that  the  poet  is  a 
reporter  of  life,  that  is,  of  the  soul.  Pauline  itself  is  a  com- 
bination of  the  workings  of  the  poet's  mind  and  descriptions 

i7/6id.,  359-363. 
™Ibid.,  138-139. 
^Pauline,  883-884. 
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of  beauty.  The  debate  in  Paracelsus  between  Paracelsus, 
representing  intellect,  and  Aprile,  the  idea  of  love,  seems  to 
be  carried  into  Sordello.  Here  Sordello,  who  represents  in- 
tellect and  action,  is  a  greater  figure  than  Eglamor,  the 
singer  of  nature.  The  conclusion,  however,  is  that  Sordello 
prevails  by  assimilating  Eglamor's  type  of  poetry  into  his 
own. 

Perhaps  the  divisions  of  the  poem  Saul  indicate  Brown- 
ing's theory  of  the  purpose  of  poetry.  The  first  nine  sec- 
tions published  in  1845  were  the  singing  of  the  glories  of 
nature  and  of  man's  physical  life.  The  ten  sections  add- 
ed in  1855  go  more  deeply  into  the  personalities  of  Saul  and 
David.  The  greater  change  is,  of  course,  the  introduction 
of  the  didactic  element.  The  revelation  of  insight  or  eter- 
nal truth  was  not  to  be  stated  baldly  but  in  a  dramatic  mon- 
ologue. In  the  same  year  that  Browning  added  the  didactic 
element  to  Saul,  he  warned  a  poet  to  sing  instead  of  talk. 

'T  is  you  speak,  that's  your  error.  Song's  our  art : 
Whereas  you  please  to  speak  these  naked  thoughts 
Instead  of  draping  them  in  sights  and  sounds.20 

Browning  does  insist  that  the  poet  offer  "True  thoughts, 
good  thoughts,  thoughts  fit  to  be  treasured  up."  Here  his 
main  objection  to  his  fellow  poet  seems  to  be  that  he  is  not 
expressing  his  ideas  poetically.21  The  poetic  form  is  illus- 
trated by  John  of  Halberstadt,  a  magician  who  can  create 
beauty  out  of  the  same  thing  which  scholars  merely  analyze 
unpoetically  and  abstractly. 

Browning  was  just  as  emphatic  in  stating  the  contra- 
distinction of  the  poets  and  the  philosophic  "speakers."  To 
be  valid,  poetry  must  offer  an  interpretation  of  life.  Beauty 
in  nature  holds  a  meaning  of  truth.  Poetry  containing  de- 
scription of  beauty  for  itself  is  pretty  just  as  is  a  bauble. 
Christopher  Smart  did  perform  a  service.     He  awakened 


20 Transcendentalism:  A  Poem  in  Twelve  Books,  2-4. 

21  William  C.  DeVane  in  Browning's  Parleyings ;  the  Autobiography 

of  a  Mind,  (New  Haven,  1927)  states  the  opinion  that  Browning's 

objection  is  to  the  didactic  element. 
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man  to  the  "strength  and  beauties"  of  the  world  around  him 
when  man  had  seen  them  but  had  not  been  aware  of  them 
before.  But  "poetics"  are  not  enough,  Browning  says  in 
Parleying  ivith  Christopher  Smart.  Man  has  been  made 
aware  of  beauty  and  hears  the  text. 

Man  but  hears  the  text, 
Awaits  your  teaching.    Nature?   What  comes  next? 
Why  all  the  strength  and  beauty? — to  be  shown 
Thus  in  one  word's  flash,  thenceforth  let  alone 
By  Man  who  needs  must  deal  with  aught  that's  known 
Never  so  lately  and  so  little?    Friend, 
First  give  us  knowledge,  then  appoint  its  use ! 
Strength,  beauty  are  the  means :  ignore  the  end  ?22 

Poetry  which  does  not  reveal  truths  or  meanings  of  life  is 
as  valueless  as  the  advice  of  a  man  who  helps  a  builder  by 
merely  pointing  out  the  terrain  on  which  the  construction 
will  take  place.  Noticing  the  terrain  is  a  necessary  begin- 
ning in  building,  but  the  helper's  advice  makes  little  contri- 
bution to  the  actual  construction.  Poetry  which  tells  the 
reader  to  look  about  him  but  does  not  explain  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  surroundings  is  not  valid.  In  How  It  Strikes  a 
Contemporary  Browning  considers  poets  as  "God's  spies." 
The  poet  keenly  observes  all  that  is  about  him :  the  temper 
of  the  mortar,  the  cobbler,  the  wares  of  venders,  etc.  No 
event  escapes  his  notice.  As  "chief-inquisitor,"  the  poet 
not  only  observes  all  the  daily  happenings  but  also  reports 
them  to  "our  Lord  the  King."  The  speaker  of  the  poem 
contemplates  the  power  of  God's  informer  and  the  nature 
of  his  existence.  He  finds  the  poet  to  be  a  normal  man 
living  what  he  considers  a  conventional  life. 

In  An  Essay  on  Shelley  Browning  speaks  of  the  "whole 
poet's  function  of  beholding  with  an  understanding  keen- 
ness the  universe,  nature  and  man,  in  their  actual  state  of 
perfection  in  imperfection."23  The  necessary  striving  for 
ultimate  comprehension  of  the  meaning  of  life,  Browning 

22Parleying  with  Christopher  Smart,  209-217. 
23  See  third  and  fourth  pages  of  this  article. 
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says,  is  the  function  of  a  poet.    A  poet : 

is  impelled  to  embody  the  thing  he  perceives,  not  so 
much  with  reference  to  the  many  below  as  to  the  one 
above  him,  the  supreme  Intelligence  which  appre- 
hends all  things  in  their  absolute  truth, — an  ulti- 
mate view  ever  aspired  to,  if  but  partially  attained, 
by  the  poet's  own  soul.  Not  what  man  sees,  but 
what  God  sees, — the  Ideas  of  Plato,  seeds  of  creation 
lying  burningly  on  the  Divine  Hand, — it  is  toward 
these  that  he  struggles. 

A  very  clear  and  precise  statement  of  his  theory  of  the 
purpose  of  poetry  is  significant. 

Why  gains  unemployed? 
Nature  was  made  to  be  by  Man  enjoyed 
First;  followed  duly  by  enjoyment's  fruit, 
Instruction — haply  leaving  joy  behind : 
And  you,  the  instructor    [poet],  would  you   slack 

pursuit 
Of  the  main  prize,  as  poet  help  mankind 
Just  to  enjoy,  there  leave  them?    Play  the  fool, 
Abjuring  a  superior  privilege? 
Please  simply  when  your  function  is  to  rule — 
By  thought  incite  to  deed?24 

The  statement  is  most  clear  and  the  lines  abound  in  words 
which  emphasize  the  idea  of  revealing  truth.  Criticism  of 
the  poet  who  fails  to  give  meaning  is  implicit  in  the  follow- 
ing phrases:  "gains  unemployed,"  "leaving  joy  behind," 
"slack  pursuit,"  "just  to  enjoy,"  "play  the  fool,"  "abjuring," 
and  "please  simply."  The  function  of  the  true  poet  is  em- 
phasized: "instruction,"  "instructor,"  "help  mankind,"  "su- 
perior privilege,"  "function  is  to  rule,"  and  "incite." 

Beauty  and  strength  are  to  be  found  everywhere.  Par- 
ticularization  of  each  "apparition"  of  them  is  unnecessary. 
The  declaration  of  each  such  aspect  is  a  waste  of  time  and 
effort  of  both  poet  and  reader.  Calling  attention  to  beauty 
and  describing  it  are  of  value  only  when  they  are  employed 
to  interpret  life  .  Then,  it  follows,  mankind  needs  only  so 


24Parleying  with  Christopher  Smart,  224-233. 
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much  beauty  as  is  necessary  to  "learn  life's  lesson  by."  The 
rest  is  extraneous.  Poetry,  Browning  believes,  should  be 
concerned  with  the  concrete,  with  living,  and  should  con- 
cern the  problems  of  life  if  it  is  to  have  value.  Browning 
points  out  to  the  poets  of  his  day  who  follow  the  Aesthetic 
School  of  poetry  that,  if  they  strive  for  understanding 
heaven  without  first  understanding  the  concrete  world 
about  them,  they  will  find  disillusionment.  Browning's  be- 
lief is  that  "The  poet  should  use  his  skill  not  primarily 
with  the  idea  of  creating  something  beautiful,  but  with  the 
main  purposes  of  expressing  the  actual  truth  concerning 
human  life  and  character."25 

This  examination  of  Browning's  theory  of  the  purpose 
of  graphic  art,  music,  and  poetry  may  be  summarized. 
Browning  believed  that  for  any  work  of  art  to  be  of  value, 
it  must  fulfill  the  responsibility  of  expressing  truth  and 
interpreting  life  by  the  means  of  strength  and  beauty.  Peo- 
ple who  merely  notice  nature  and  fail  to  assimilate  any 
meaning  from  it  are  not  really  artists.  An  artist  must  ap- 
ply his  observation  of  the  world  about  him  to  life.  Paint- 
ing, music,  and  poetry  must  contain  truth  and  insight  into 
life.  The  observer  will  then  be  enriched  spiritually  by  the 
instruction.  If  artists  satisfy  Browning's  requirements  set 
for  them,  then  their  productions  will  contain  beauty  since 
it  is  the  artist's  means  of  expression.  Ideas  will  be  express- 
ed concretely  rather  than  abstractly.  The  beauty  of  the 
truth  the  artist  presents  is  the  result  of  the  imaginative  col- 
oring he  gives  his  interpretation  of  the  truth  in  his  own 
medium. 

But  Art — wherein  man  nowise  speaks  to  men, 
Only  to  mankind, — Art  may  tell  a  truth 
Obliquely,  do  the  thing  shall  breed  the  thought, 
Nor  wrong  the  thought,  missing  the  mediate  word. 
So  you  may  paint  your  picture,  twice  show  truth, 
Beyond  mere  imagery  on  the  wall, — 
So,  note  by  note,  bring  music  from  your  mind, 
Deeper  than  ever  the  Andante  dived, — 


25William  L.  Phelps,  Robert  Browning  (Indianapolis,  1932),  p.  59. 
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So  write  a  book  shall  mean,  beyond  the  facts, 
Suffice  the  eye  and  save  the  soul  beside.26 

Browning's  poetry  does  for  the  most  part  fulfill  the 
purpose  he  claims  for  art.27  In  most  of  his  poems  he  ad- 
vances by  means  of  strength  and  beauty  what  he  considers 
to  be  a  "truth."  Mrs.  Russell  contends  that  Browning's 
creed  of  poetry  is  expressed  in  the  words :  "Truth  is  Art's 
God  and  Browning  is  its  prophet."28  She  notices  that  "The 
most  flagrant  case  of  Browning's  freedom  with  facts  re- 
corded and  verifiable  is  The  Ring  and  the  Book.-9  This 
critic  is  interpreting  "truth"  as  claimed  by  Browning  to  be 
factual  accuracy.  If  Browning  intended  truth  to  mean 
historical  fact,  he  did  not  state  his  intention.  In  his  treat- 
ment of  art,  Browning  says  to  the  contrary  that  photo- 
graphic or  factual  representation  is  not  real  art.30  For 
Browning,  therefore,  truth  must  signify  more  than  factual 
accuracy.  Explicit  in  the  poems  on  the  arts  is  the  claim 
that  mere  recorded  or  verifiable  fact  is  not  sufficient  to 
make  the  work  of  art  valid.  Poetry  like  that  of  the  Aesthet- 
ics lacks  value  because  strength  and  beauty  are  mere  means 
of  expression  and  no  "end"  is  accomplished.  "Truth"  ac- 
cording to  Browning,  therefore,  may  be  assumed  to  include 
insight  into  the  verities  of  nature  and  human  life.  Brown- 
ing does  discover  for  his  readers  significant  truths  of  life 
in  most  of  his  poems.  In  The  Laboratory ,  for  example,  he 
is  revealing  a  human  emotion,  however  ignoble,  of  jealousy. 
Andrea  del  Sarto  expounds  the  truth  as  Browning  sees  it  of 
the  failure  of  an  artist,  or  anyone,  to  have  fulfilled  himself 
if  he  has  not  striven.    He  says  in  The  Bishop  Orders  His 


'^The  Rind  and  the  Book,  "The  Book  and  the  Ring,"  854-863. 

27A  comprehensive  criticism  of  Browning's  works  from  this  point  of 
view  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  paper,  nor  is  it  necessary  for 
the  stated  purpose  of  this  examination.  Only  a  brief  consideration 
of  his  works  needs  to  be  given  here  to  illustrate  how  Browning 
achieves  the  purpose  which  he  himself  set  for  art  to  accomplish. 

28Frances  T.  Russell,  "Browning  the  Artist  in  Theory  and  Practice," 
in  University  of  California  Chronicle,  New  Series  XXVII,  (1925),  p. 
89. 

'^Ibid.,  p.  92. 

30Andrea  del  Sarto,  Fra  Lippo  Lippi,  Christopher  Smart,  etc. 
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Tomb  at  Saint  Praxed's  Church  that  pride  and  greed  are  fu- 
tile. The  theories  and  beliefs  contained  in  the  Parleyings 
are  stated  to  be  what  Browning  considers  truths  or  verities 
of  life  and  human  conduct.31  It  may  be  assumed,  then,  that 
in  his  poetry  Browning  revealed  truth  according  to  the 
meaning  he  intended.  The  lessons  taught  are  usually  im- 
plicit and  sometimes  explicit. 

Browning's  own  work  measures  up  to  the  general  re- 
quirements which  he  set  for  poetry.  The  artist's  mission 
is  to  interpret  truth ;  his  medium  is  his  method  of  interpre- 
tation; his  means  are  strength  and  beauty.32  Beauty  in 
art  is  the  result  of  the  imaginative  coloring  or  the  form  in 
which  the  artist  presents  the  truth.  Fra  hippo  Lippi  is 
one  of  the  best  illustrations. 

Here  Browning  is  saying  that  a  painting  without  in- 
sight is  not  true  art.  The  idea  is  far  from  baldly  stated. 
Browning  dresses  up  an  historical  figure  and  has  him  speak. 
The  person  is  made  a  warm  human  being  with  human  frail- 
ties. A  situation  is  created  so  that  he  has  occasion  to  speak 
Browning's  truths.  The  efficacy  of  the  dramatic  mono- 
logue is  apparent.  Those  who  object  to  the  long  casuistic 
poems  like  Prince  Hohenstiel-Schwangau  must  admit  that 
Browning  gives  interpretations  of  human  motives,  in  other 
words,  truths.  These  ideas  are  not  spoken  prosaically,  but 
are  put  in  "costume"  and  thereby  poetized  or  beautified. 
The  idea  that  man  needs  action  rather  than  a  continuous 
"dream"  is  colored  imaginatively  in  Meeting  at  Night  and 
Parting  at  Morning.  In  these  two  short  poems  the  beauty 
of  Browning's  expression  is  seen.  The  diction,  the  pace, 
and  the  pauses  all  blend  with  the  truth  revealed.  The  Ring 
and  the  Book  serves  as  an  excellent  example  of  Browning's 
interpreting  human  life  by  means  of  strength  and  beauty. 
The  verity  set  forth  in  the  poem  is  that  truth  has  many 
facets  and  evades  definition.  Browning's  method  of  pro- 
pounding the  idea  is  one  of  strength  in  cumulative  force- 


31De  Vane,  op.  cit.,  offers  an  excellent  discussion  of  the  parleyings  to 

which  the  present  writer  is  indebted. 
32See  introductory  paragraph  of  this  paper. 
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fulness  and  beauty.  Each  story  seems  almost  convincing 
and  is  told  in  a  manner  which  characterizes  the  speaker. 
The  diction,  images,  and  material  included  or  omitted  are 
entirely  appropriate  to  the  person  relating  the  account  of 
the  case.  The  free  rein  he  gives  to  passion  and  sensations 
in  other  poems  and  the  vivid,  sensuous,  sometimes  opulent, 
imagery  are  means  Browning  uses  to  give  pictures  of  life. 
Sometimes  as  in  The  Flight  of  the  Duchess  and  Old  Pictures 
in  Florence  the  appropriate  raciness  and  even  gallop  of 
rhyme  add  to  the  beauty  and  strength  of  Browning's  reve- 
lations.33 It  is  obvious,  then,  that  Browning  believes  the 
purpose  of  art  to  be  one  of  offering  a  truth  of  life  in  an  ef- 
fective manner.  For  the  most  part  his  poetry  does  just  that. 


33Gilbert  K.  Chesterton  offers  an  explanation  of  Browning's  use  of 
"rough"  verse  for  artistic  effect  in  Robert  Browning  (London, 
1926).  Francis  T.  Russell's  One  Word  More  on  Browning,  (Stan- 
ford, 1927),  offers  valuable  material  on  Browning's  style. 


The   Complete  Narrative 
of  Joseph   Conrad 

by  Arthur  Herman  Wilson 


Several  years  ago  the  present  writer  completed  a  study 
which  was  published  as  "The  Great  Theme  in  Shake- 
peare."1  That  work  gave  rise  to  the  thought  that  Joseph 
Conrad  as  a  novelist  might  well  lend  himself  to  the  same 
kind  of  study  for  his  complete  works  as  did  Shakespeare. 
And  so  this  investigation  of  the  great  theme  in  Joseph  Con- 
rad is  now  in  the  process  of  being  made  and  written. 

But  it  seemed  rather  obvious,  as  the  study  continued, 
that  the  story  content  of  Conrad  could  not  be  taken  for 
granted  as  part  of  general  information  known  to  the  public, 
like  the  plots  of  all  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  In  fact,  it  is  a 
relative  impossibility  to  find  in  print  readily  accessible 
synopses  of  all  the  novels  and  stories  of  Joseph  Conrad. 
For  Shakespeare  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  find  a  published 
synopsis  of  any  of  the  plays. 

With  this  fact  in  mind,  therefore,  it  became  evident 
that  there  must  be  established  a  known  basis  of  Conrad's 
narrative,  readily  accessible  to  all  readers  for  reference, 
before  the  great  theme  could  be  discussed  in  print.  Any 
attempt  to  combine  in  one  paper  an  account  of  the  complete 
narrative  of  Conrad  with  a  discussion  of  the  great  theme 
would  create  a  long  drawn  out  and  unwieldy  writing  with 
two  purposes,  in  which  the  meaning  of  one  would  be  lost, 
both  in  clearness  and  in  interest,  through  the  maze  that 
would  result. 

Therefore,  this  present  article  is  an  attempt  to  give,  in 
the  form  of  a  synopsis,  an  account  of  the  complete  narra- 


1Susquehanna  University  Studies,  62  pages,  vol.  IV,  no.   1,  March, 
1949,  Susquehanna  University  Press,  Selinsgrove,  Pa. 
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tive  of  Joseph  Conrad  so  that  it  may  serve  as  the  ground- 
work and  point  of  reference  for  the  study  of  the  great 
theme,  a  paper  which  will  be  published  in  a  later  issue  of  the 
Susquehanna  University  Studies. 

We  shall  begin  by  dividing  all  of  Conrad  into  parts 
that  group  the  works  according  to  elements  of  time  and 
place.  This  division  brings  us  first  to  the  time  when  a 
Polish  sea  captain,  by  name  Jozef  Teodor  Konrad  Nalecz 
Korzeniowski  (1857-1923),  with  French  as  his  second  lan- 
guage, came  to  write  his  first  novel  in  English. 

7.  Malaysia  and  England  (1895-1903) 

ALMAYER'S  FOLLY  (1895) 2  is  a  novel  of  Eastern 
life  whose  scene  is  laid  on  a  little-known  river  of  Borneo 
and  whose  personages  are  fierce  Malays,  cunning  Arabs, 
stolid  Dutch  traders,  slaves,  half-breeds,  pirates,  and  white 
renegades.  Almayer,  the  son  of  a  Dutch  official  in  Java,  was 
loosely  adopted  by  a  Captain  Lingard,  a  disreputable  Eng- 
lish adventurer,  who  persuaded  him  to  marry  a  Malay  girl 
whom  also  Lingard  had  adopted.  She  was  the  sole  survivor 
of  a  crew  of  Malay  pirates  sent  by  Lingard  to  their  last 
account. 

The  novel  is  crowded  with  adventure,  and  the  charac- 
ters stand  out  as  genuinely  colorful  figures  against  the  rich, 
tropical  background.  Its  merit  lies  in  its  careful  rendering 
of  racial  traits,  which  Conrad  has  always  been  able  to  do 
very  well,  and  in  its  study  of  that  dry-rot  of  character :  in- 
decision, irresolution,  and  procrastination.  It  is  quite  plain 
that  the  sins  which  Joseph  Conrad  imputed  to  his  frustrate 
ghosts"  were  those  of  the  "unlit  lamp  and  the  ungirt  loins." 

Almayer's  Folly  took  its  name  from  the  "new  house" 


-Volume  11  in  the  Canterbury  Edition  of  Joseph  Conrad  (1928,  26  vol- 
umes) published  for  William  H.  Wise  and  Company  by  Doubleday 
and  Doran,  Inc.  All  references  in  this  paper  will  be  made  to  this 
edition  of  the  complete  works.  The  synopsis  for  Almayer's  Folly 
was  drawn  largely  from  the  account  of  Helen  Rex  Keller,  The  Read- 
er's Digest  of  Books,  p.  19,  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York, 
1924. 
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which  Almayer  was  in  the  process  of  building  but  which 
never  proceeded  to  a  point  of  habitation,  and  he  and  his 
daughter  continued  to  wallow  along  in  their  old  bamboo 
hutch. 

AN  OUTCAST  OF  THE  ISLANDS  (1896) 3  is  really 
the  novel  to  which  Almayer's  Folly  is  the  sequel  although 
this  first  book  was  published  second.  As  in  the  other  book, 
the  menace  of  the  Borneo  jungle  broods  like  an  evil  genius 
over  all  the  action  and  eventually  triumphs  over  the  white 
men  portrayed. 

It  is  the  story  of  Willems  who  as  a  boy  deserted  from 
a  Dutch  ship  and  was  befriended  by  Lingard,  the  old  trader, 
who  got  him  a  job  with  Hudig  and  Company.  Later  Will- 
ems  married  and  had  a  son.  He  was  quite  successful  and 
continued  to  be  the  right  hand  man  of  Hudig  until  it  was 
finally  discovered  that  he  was  guilty  of  peculations.  His 
disgrace  followed  this  discovery. 

Willems  himself  was  thoroughly  disgusted  when  he 
found  out  that  his  wife  was  the  half-caste,  sub-rosa  daugh- 
ter of  old  Hudig.  But  Lingard  came  to  his  aid  and  removed 
him  from  his  domestic  scene  by  taking  him  up  Lingard's 
secret  river  in  Borneo  to  the  town  of  Sambir  where  he  put 
him  under  the  charge  of  Almayer.  While  there,  Willems 
fell  madly  in  love  with  Aissa,  the  daughter  of  a  blind,  old 
Arab  pirate.  Almayer  finally  drove  Willems  away  from 
Sambir  by  refusing  to  help  him  to  become  a  respectable 
trader  in  a  position  to  take  proper  care  of  Aissa,  with  whom 
Willems  was  living. 

Finally,  Aissa  persuaded  Willems  to  show  the  Arabs 
how  to  get  a  ship  through  the  secret  channel  from  the  ocean 
into  the  river,  for  they  were  anxious  to  steal  the  trade  away 
from  old  Lingard.  Willems,  deserted  by  the  only  white 
man  in  the  country,  agreed  almost  as  if  by  the  hypnotism 
which  Aissa  exerted  upon  him.  Lingard  arrived  and  was 
ready  to  wreak  vengeance  upon  Willems.  Lingard  had  come 
with  the  original  intention  of  effecting  a  reconciliation  be- 

aVolunue  14. 
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tween  Willems  and  his  wife,  and  so  he  had  brought  the  wife 
and  son  along  with  him  because  he  did  not  know  about 
Willems'  deception  until  his  arrival. 

Lingard  took  matters  in  hand  and,  as  punishment,  de- 
creed that  Willems  should  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  a 
deserted  campong  as  a  captive  with  only  Aissa  for  a  com- 
panion. By  this  time  Willems  had  already  grown  tired  of 
Aissa  and  was  longing  for  the  companionship  of  white  men. 
However,  his  troubles  were  soon  cut  short  because  his  wife 
managed  to  reach  him  with  a  boat  and,  as  he  was  about  to 
make  his  escape,  Aissa  shot  and  killed  him. 

THE  NIGGER  OF  THE  NARCISSUS  (1897) 4  in  its 
unity  of  impression  is  more  like  a  monograph  than  any  other 
novel  of  Conrad:  very  simple  and  straightforward  in  con- 
struction. All  action  takes  place  on  the  deck  of  the  Nar- 
cissus or  in  the  crew's  quarters  and  is  centered  around  two 
occurrences :  a  storm  at  sea  and  a  rioting  among  the  crew. 

The  method  of  telling  the  story  is  largely  psycholo- 
gical and  hinges  upon  the  character  of  James  Wait,  a  huge 
Caribbean  Negro  who  has  shipped  with  the  Narcissus  at 
Bombay  for  the  voyage  to  England. 

Wait  seemed  to  be  ill  from  tuberculosis  and  was  per- 
mitted to  spend  the  voyage  not  in  work  but  in  the  sickbay. 
By  his  own  personality  and  by  the  way  in  which  he  drama- 
tized his  rapidly  approaching  death  before  the  crew,  he 
became  the  center  of  attraction  for  the  men  and  a  great  fav- 
orite with  them.    For  the  greatest  part  of  the  book  we  are 


4 Volume  23.  The  date  for  Nigger  is  given  as  1897  or  as  1898.  Those 
favoring1  1897  are:  Bruce  McCullough,  Representative  English  Nov- 
elists: Defoe  to  Conrad,  p.  342,  Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York, 
1946;  Cornelius  Weygandt,  A  Century  of  the  English  Novel,  p.  370, 
The  Century  Company,  New  York,  1925;  and  A.  C.  Baugh,  ed.,  A 
Literary  History  of  England,  p.  1553,  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc., 
New  York  1948.  Those  favoring  1898  are:  E.  Legouis  and  L.  Caz- 
amian,  Histoire  de  la  Litterature  Anglaise,  p.  1252  fn.,  second  edi- 
tion, Librairie  Hachette,  Paris,  1925;  and  George  Sampson,  The 
Concise  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature,  p.  956,  Cambridge 
University  Press,  England,  1942. 
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left  in  doubt  whether  or  not  Jim  Wait  was  only  playing  sick 
in  order  to  get  out  of  work.  As  the  voyage  neared  its  end, 
he  wanted  to  come  out  on  deck  to  work,  after  lying  in  bed 
fifty-nine  days,  so  that  now  by  some  semblance  of  activity 
he  could  collect  his  wages  at  the  end  of  the  trip.  Captain 
Allistoun  refused  this  request,  and  the  crew  rebelled  at  his 
decision,  but  the  captain  won  his  point. 

At  the  first  sight  of  land,  Jim  died,  and  with  him  went 
the  strange  foreboding  and  evil  influence  that  he  exerted 
over  the  crew.  Old  Singleton,  the  oldest  sailor  of  them  all, 
said  that  the  sick  always  die  at  the  first  sight  of  land.  And 
with  the  death  of  Jimmy,  the  adverse  head  winds  that  had 
dogged  the  ship  during  its  entire  voyage  gave  way  to  fav- 
orable breezes. 

The  book  is  a  play  of  personalities  in  an  account  of  the 
pent-up  emotions,  superstitions,  and  ideas  of  the  forecastle 
during  a  long  voyage. 

TALES  OF  UNREST  (1898) 5  are  five  stories  that  are 
all  unpleasant  and  full  of  bitter  irony.  Three  of  them  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Malaysia,  the  general  subject  of  Conrad's 
early  work.  In  order  of  composition  they  are,  first,  "The 
Lagoon,"  a  tale  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  which  tells  of 
a  man  who  deserted  his  dying  brother  for  the  love  of  a  wo- 
man. "An  Outpost  of  Progress"  is  the  account  of  two  white 
men  in  a  lonely  trading  post  in  the  heart  of  central  Africa 
and  of  their  final  madness  through  sheer  monotony.  One 
killed  the  other  and  then  hanged  himself.  "Karain:  A 
Memory"  is  the  story  of  a  Malayan  chieftain  who  was  ob- 
sessed by  the  wandering  ghost  of  his  best  friend,  whom  he 
had  killed.  A  white  man  managed  to  lay  the  ghost  and  was 
thus  able  to  keep  Karain  from  going  mad.  "The  Idiots"  is 
the  tale  of  a  French  strong  farmer  and  his  wife,  who  bore 
him  four  idiots  and  who  finally  fell  from  the  sea  rocks  to  her 
death.  "The  Return"  presents  the  picture  of  a  wife  who 
left  a  letter  for  her  husband,  saying  that  she  had  gone  off 
with  another  man.     She  changed  her  mind  and  returned 

5Volume  8. 
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home,  hoping  to  get  back  before  her  husband  could  find  the 
note  and  read  it.  But  she  was  too  late.  As  they  faced  each 
other,  a  very  desolating  conversation  ensued.  Finally  it 
was  the  husband  who  left,  never  to  return. 

LORD  JIM  (1900) 6  started  out  in  life  as  the  serious 
and  promising  son  of  an  English  clergyman,  finally  berthed 
as  chief  mate  of  the  Patna  before  any  real  experience  had 
tested  him  for  the  hardships  of  life  at  sea.  He  had  often 
dreamed  of  himself  romantically  as  capable  of  great  and 
heroic  deeds,  but  when  the  moment  of  testing  came,  he 
found  himself  in  the  vise  of  panic  and,  along  with  the  other 
officers,  deserted  his  sinking  ship,  leaving  to  their  fate  the 
eight  hundred  sleeping  passengers  who  were  all  pilgrims  on 
their  way  to  Mecca. 

When  the  officers  in  their  small  boats  reached  land, 
they  gave  out  the  story  that  the  ship  had  sunk  under  them ; 
but,  unknown  to  them,  by  a  miracle  it  kept  afloat,  was 
found  by  a  French  man-of-war,  and  was  towed  into  Suez  to 
give  the  lie  to  their  story  and  to  discredit  them  as  officers 
and  gentlemen. 

The  remainder  of  Jim's  life  was  spent  in  a  struggle  to 
redeem  himself  in  his  own  eyes,  to  prove  to  himself  that  he 
was  not  a  coward,  and  to  prove  himself  to  be  the  hero  that 
his  romantic  imagination  had  conjured  up  for  him  as  his 
role  in  life.  He  tried  to  make  a  fresh  start  in  life,  but  the 
wretched  story  followed  him  everywhere.  Finally  he  ac- 
cepted a  position  as  a  trader  in  a  distant  Malay  village 
where,  as  adviser  and  practically  as  chief,  he  became  loved, 
trusted,  and  admired  by  the  savage  tribesmen. 

And  so,  by  courage  and  self-sacrifice,  he  felt  redeemed ; 
he  felt  confident  that  he  had  mastered  his  fate  and  had 
atoned  for  his  moment  of  cowardice  on  the  sinking  ship. 


eVolume  21.  All  of  the  sources  listed  in  Footnote  4  give  the  date  as 
1900  except  Legouis  and  Cazamian,  who  cite  it  as  1906.  Helen  Rex 
Keller  (op.  cit.,  fn.  2)  lists  it  as  1915.  The  synopsis  for  this  novel 
is  taken  largely  from  Keller,  op.  cit.,  p.  518. 
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The  tribe  had  even  endowed  Tuan  Jim  with  supernatural 
power. 

The  story  reached  its  end  when  Jim  happened  to  allow 
a  gang  of  pirates  to  go  free  after  an  attack  on  the  village. 
They  abused  his  safe  conduct  by  killing  the  young  son  of 
Chief  Dorian,  closest  friend  to  Jim.  Instantly  all  prestige 
deserted  Jim.  Public  opinion  turned  instantly  to  regard 
him  as  a  foreign  devil  directly  and  completely  responsible 
for  this  dire  misfortune.  When  the  tribe  turned  against 
him,  he  refused  to  run  away  or  to  fight  for  life.  Instead,  he 
gave  himself  up  to  be  shot  by  the  aged  Dorian. 

THE  INHERITORS  (1901) 7  was  written  in  collabor- 
ation with  Ford  Madox  Hueffer,  known  also  as  Ford  Madox 
Ford,  and  had  its  scene  laid  in  England.  Of  the  five  novels 
and  five  stories  done  by  this  date,  it  is  thus  the  fourth  de- 
parture (the  only  novel)  from  Malaysian  material. 

The  Inheritors  is  a  very  extravagant  story  of  a  fanciful 
race  of  people  who  are  to  inherit  the  earth.  This  race  of 
people  is  supposed  to  emanate  from  the  Fourth  Dimension 
and,  in  the  story,  is  represented  by  the  conquering  figure  of 
a  lovely  woman.  Only  through  the  destruction  of  the  old 
order  of  things  can  the  new  race  inherit  the  earth,  and  so 
the  woman  was  to  bring  about  the  downfall  of  England's 
ruling,  Conservative  party. 

The  story  is  told  largely  by  young  Mr.  Granger  of  Etch- 
ingham — of  the  Grangers  of  Etchingham — who  fell  in  love 
with  this  beautiful  but  unscrupulous  woman ;  and  one  feels 
very  sorry  for  him  that  he  is  only  a  pawn  in  the  game  which 
she  is  playing,  for  the  new  race  is  supposed  to  have  no  feel- 
ings of  love  or  compassion,  and  is  cold  and  unrelenting, 
marching  ever  toward  that  one  goal :  the  inheritance  of  the 
earth. 

YOUTH  AND  TWO  OTHER  STORIES  (1902)  .8 
"Youth"  is  an  account  of  an  ill-fated  English  barque,  the 

»VoI.  5. 
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Judea,  outward  bound  from  Falmouth,  England,  with  a  load 
of  coal  for  Bangkok.  Charles  Marlow  first  appeared  in  this 
story  and  actually  is  the  chief  character  in  it  as  he  is  also  in 
"Heart  of  Darkness." 

The  Judea  was  a  rotten  hulk  that  had  to  turn  back  to 
Falmouth  several  times  for  repairs  and,  after  more  than 
three  months  of  waiting  and  fixing,  finally  left  Falmouth 
for  the  Indian  Ocean.  By  this  time  the  cargo  of  coal  had 
begun  to  smoulder  through  spontaneous  combustion.  Al- 
though the  crew  fought  the  fire  valiantly  for  many  days  and 
almost  felt  confident  of  victory  over  it,  an  explosion  of  coal 
gas  wrecked  the  ship.  The  men  went  over  the  side  in  three 
small  boats,  watched  the  Judea  sink,  some  one  hundred  and 
eighty  miles  south  of  Java  Head,  and  then  made  for  the 
land. 

There  is  a  great  contrast  on  the  one  hand  between  the 
reactions  of  old  Captain  Beard  (the  Judea  was  his  first  com- 
mand) and  the  first  mate,  Mahon,  who  were  both  advanced 
in  years  and  weary  and  dismayed  by  what  had  happened, 
and  the  reaction,  on  the  other  hand,  of  Charles  Marlow,  the 
young  man  who  exulted  in  his  youth  and  strength  in  meet- 
ing the  physical  obstacles,  the  excitement,  and  the  adven- 
ture of  it  all. 

"Heart  of  Darkness",  the  second  story  in  the  book,  is  a 
spiritually  desolating  picture,  also  told  by  Marlow  as  an  in- 
cident in  his  past:  how  he  went  three  hundred  miles  up  a 
jungle  river  in  Africa  (the  Congo)  to  a  trading  post,  one  of 
a  whole  string  along  the  river  and  run  by  a  large  but  un- 
scruplous  company. 

The  whole  story  is  a  psychological  build-up  to  the  time 
when  the  reader  finally  meets  the  wonderful  Mr.  Kurtz, 
agent  for  the  Inner  Station,  the  most  remote  on  the  route. 
Mr.  Kurtz,  through  means  known  only  to  himself,  was  able 
to  gather  and  ship  more  ivory  to  the  coast  than  all  the  other 
stations  combined. 

When,  after  a  delay  of  three  months,  Marlow  and  the 
reader  finally  meet  Kurtz,  the  man  who  was  supposed  to  be 
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preaching  sweetness  and  light  to  his  poor  black  brothers, 
we  come  actually  to  a  tall  and  gaunt  invalid,  in  the  last 
throes  of  illness,  who  has  gone  native  and  has  become  be- 
witched by  the  unspeakable,  secret  rites  of  the  savage  black 
tribes  among  whom  he  lives. 

Actually,  all  effort  to  call  up  this  pagan  ecstasy  or 
voodoo  mystery  is  left  to  the  uninformed  imagination  of  the 
reader,  and  so  the  end  of  the  story  is  an  anti-climax.  In 
fact,  the  whole  narrative  is  rather  tedious  and  unsuccess- 
ful as  a  yarn.  It  is  a  study  of  the  way  in  which  black  Africa 
can  triumph  over  the  so-called  conquering  white  man,  much 
as  Almayer's  Folly  and  others  show  how  brown  Malaysia 
can  also  triumph  over  the  white  overlord. 

"The  End  of  the  Tether"  is  the  longest  of  the  three 
tales  in  this  book.  Of  all  of  the  less-than-book-length  stor- 
ies published  to  this  date,  1902  (and  there  have  been  eight 
of  them) ,  "The  End  of  the  Tether"  is  the  best  and  most  sat- 
isfying structurally  because  of  its  excellence  as  a  complex 
narrative,  its  richness  of  character  studies,  and  its  pene- 
trating and  universal  appeal  in  presenting  a  gamut  of  hu- 
man emotions  and  motives.  The  previous  stories  appear  to 
be  more  specialized  studies  of  some  single  human  trait  and 
are  all  built  around  one  episode  or  two. 

"The  End  of  the  Tether"  draws  the  unforgettable  fig- 
ure of  that  indomitable  and  veteran  sea  dog  of  Malaysia, 
Captain  Whalley,  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman  of  large  size. 
Although  he  was  up  in  years  and  had  lost  all  of  his  life's 
savings  through  the  failure  of  a  bank,  Captain  Whalley  de- 
vised means  of  continuing  in  command  of  a  ship,  even  while 
he  was  going  blind  unknown  to  anyone  else,  so  that  he 
might  send  money  to  his  only  child,  a  married  daughter 
whose  husband  was  an  invalid  and  who  had  two  growing 
boys  to  take  care  of. 

When  the  owner  of  the  ship  (the  Sofala)  tried  to  wreck 
it  for  the  insurance  money  in  order  to  continue  his  passion 
for  gambling  in  the  Manila  lottery,  he  tried  to  put  the  ship 
off  course  by  using  soft  iron  to  make  the  compass  needle  un- 
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true.  Captain  Whalley  discovered  what  Mr.  Massy  had 
done,  but  too  late,  and  the  ship  sank  against  the  Pangu 
Reef  in  the  Strait  of  Malacca.  Captain  Whalley  did  not 
leave  soon  enough  and  was  lost  with  his  ship,  but  the  in- 
surance money  was  collected  by  Massy  who  paid  over  Whal- 
ley's  share  as  part  owner  of  the  ship — five  hundred  pounds 
— to  his  daughter. 

Mr.  Van  Wyk,  the  plantation  owner  at  Batu  Beru  and 
close  friend  to  the  captain,  Mr.  Sterne,  the  second  mate  on 
the  Sofala,  and  even  the  old  Serang,  who  was  Captain  Whal- 
ley's  lascar,  also  stand  out  as  strong  studies  of  character. 

TYPHOON  AND  OTHER  STORIES  (1903) 9  is  a 
group  of  four  stories,  the  first  of  which  is  called  by  some  a 
storm  piece.  Actually  it  is  a  most  stirring  picture  of  the 
Nan-Shan,  a  freighter,  British  built  and  now  in  Siamese 
service  on  the  China  Seas,  carrying  two  hundred  Chinese 
coolies  to  the  treaty  port  of  Fu-Chau:  each  man  with  his 
litle  camphor-wood  chest  containing  his  carefully  saved 
horde  of  silver  dollars  and  his  knick-knacks  of  porcelain  and 
cloth  amassed  through  seven  years  of  labor  with  the  Bun 
Hin  Company  of  Siam. 

The  coolies  were  battened  down  between  decks.  With 
the  storm,  the  camphor-wood  chests  splintered  up.  The 
coolies  fought  to  get  back  their  own  scattered  savings  as 
well  as  to  annex  some  of  the  belongings  of  the  others  as  they 
rolled  around  in  the  storm  in  a  frenzied  and  mutinous 
state.  Simple-souled,  old  Captain  Mac  Whirr  managed  to 
bring  order  out  of  seemingly  endless  chaos. 

"Amy  Foster,"  a  story  of  the  sea  town  of  Colebrook, 
England,  presented  the  picture  of  Yanko  Goorall,  the  Sla- 
vonian emigrant  of  gay  heart,  washed  up  from  the  sinking 
ship  in  the  bay  as  its  sole  survivor.  He  was  like  a  man 
from  another  planet.  He  was  so  lithe,  so  happy,  so  gay 
that  the  stolid  English  farmers  could  not  understand  his  na- 
ture.   He  also  had  something  of  the  wild  in  him.    He  was 
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never  understood  and  died  with  his  wife,  Amy,  growing 
farther  and  farther  away  from  him  every  day. 

"Falk"  is  the  story  of  the  mysterious  misfortune  of  a 
man  haunted  by  an  experience  which  he  could  not  acknowl- 
edge ;  one  time  becalmed  on  a  ship  he  had  turned  cannibal 
in  order  to  save  his  life.  He  can  no  longer  eat  meat;  nor 
can  he  bear  to  see  it  eaten.  Come  now  to  the  point  of  mar- 
riage, he  dreaded  the  idea  of  revealing  his  secret,  but  he  had 
to,  he  felt.  Catastrophe  almost  followed,  but  the  bride-to- 
be  was  not  so  horrified  as  might  have  been  expected. 

"Tomorrow"  is  the  fragilely  fair  and  fragrant  story  of 
Captain  Hagberd  who  came  down  to  await  the  return  of  his 
runaway  son  at  Colebrook.  The  son  returned,  unknown  to 
the  old  man,  and  revealed  himself  to  Miss  Bessie  Carvil. 
But  he  went  away  again  since  he  came  only  for  five  quid. 

//.  South  America  and  Europe  (1903-1911) 

During  the  first  eight  years  (1895-1903)  of  his  compo- 
sition, Conrad  produced  seventeen  titles,  eight  of  them  about 
Malaysia,  four  about  England,  two  about  the  sea,  two  about 
Africa,  and  one  about  France. 

During  the  next  eight  years,  Conrad  turned  away  from 
Malaysia  entirely  and  glanced  at  London  only  twice  ("The 
Informer"  and  "The  Secret  Agent").  His  interest  now 
took  him  to  South  America  and  to  Continental  Europe.  Of 
the  eleven  titles  to  materialize  during  the  second  geographi- 
cal period,  four  were  about  the  South  American  area,  three 
about  Continental  Europe,  two  about  the  sea,  and  two 
about  London.  It  was  not  until  1912 — a  span  of  eight  years 
— that  Conrad  returned  to  Malayan  material  with  Twixt 
Land  and  Sea. 

ROMANCE  (1903) 10  is  a  novel  of  lively  action  about 
an  English  youth,  John  Kemp,  who  in  a  past  century  smug- 
gled out  of  England  to  the  West  Indies  and  encountered  ad- 
venture on  the  isles  of  Jamaica  and  Cuba.    Here  he  became 
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mixed  up  with  an  Irishman,  Don  Roderico  O'Brien,  Judge 
of  the  Marine  Court  of  Cuba  (then  belonging  to  Spain) ,  and 
a  great  man  in  general. 

O'Brien  had  been  raised  to  his  high  level  by  Senor 
Riego,  richest  man  in  Cuba,  who  lived  in  a  town  called  Rio 
Medio  which  was  a  nest  of  pirates.  This  Irishman  hated  all 
Englishmen  and  even  attempted  to  force  Jamaica  into  a 
revolt  against  England.  The  story  of  Kemp  hinged  upon 
his  constant  encounters  with  O'Brien,  his  personal  enemy,  in 
their  struggle  for  the  possession  of  Seraphina  Riego,  only 
child  and  later  orphan  of  Senor  Riego. 

Romance,  which  truly  deserves  its  name,  is  admirably 
adapted  to  make  a  spectacular  movie,  full  of  action  and 
heart-throbs. 

NOSTROMO  (1904)  "  is  a  tale  of  the  South  American 
seaboard,  whose  scene  is  laid  in  the  midst  of  a  silver  mine, 
buried  treasure,  and  revolutions  in  a  South  American  re- 
public. The  silver  mine  was  a  government  concession  forc- 
ed upon  an  English  family  living  in  the  little  republic  of 
Costaguana.  Charles  Gould,  the  last  of  this  English  family, 
brought  foreign  capital,  built  a  railroad,  put  the  state  poli- 
ticians on  his  unofficial  payroll,  and  made  the  family  white 
elephant  into  a  valuable  property. 

The  political  party  out  of  power  disliked  the  reign  of 
law  and  order  which  followed  and  started  a  revolution  in  a 
desperate  attempt  to  gain  possession  of  the  mine,  which  was 
by  now  "the  treasure-house  of  the  world."  Silver  enough  to 
ransom  a  kingdom  was  waiting  shipment  at  the  wharf ;  and 
to  prevent  its  becoming  the  spoils  of  the  invader,  Charles 
Gould  decided  to  hide  the  ingots  on  one  of  the  islands  at  the 
entrance  to  the  harbor. 

The  man  chosen  for  this  enterprise  was  Nostromo,  an 
Italian  sailor,  who  served  as  foreman  of  the  wharf.  Nos- 
tromo had  come  to  Costaguana  to  make  his  fortune,  but  thus 
far  his  fortune  consisted  entirely  of  his  good  reputation.   It 
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was  his  pride  and  joy  to  be  "well  spoken  of",  for  he  was  not 
only  the  hero  of  the  populace  of  Italians  and  natives,  but 
was  also  deep  in  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  English 
and  Spanish  residents  and  officials.  To  his  romantic  imag- 
ination, this  business  of  hiding  the  ingots  by  transporting 
them  to  the  island  seemed  the  most  famous  and  desperate 
affair  of  his  life  which  would  be  talked  about  "from  one  end 
of  America  to  the  other." 

His  boat  was  almost  run  down  in  the  night  by  the  ship 
bringing  the  attacking  soldiers,  but  he  succeeded  in  getting 
to  the  island  and  burying  the  treasure.  When  he  returned 
to  the  mainland,  he  found  the  rebels  in  possession  and  him- 
self a  political  fugitive  and  penniless.  It  was  assumed  by 
the  Goulds  that  the  treasure  was  lost  at  sea  through  a  crash 
with  the  steamer  carrying  the  rebels,  and  so  Nostromo  came 
to  realize  that  the  buried  treasure  was  his  own  secret. 

Charles  Gould  saved  the  Gould  concession,  the  posses- 
sion and  development  of  which  had  become  the  ruling  pas- 
sion of  his  life,  by  presenting  to  the  rebels  the  winning  ar- 
gument of  tons  of  dynamite  ready  to  blow  up  the  silver 
mountain  in  case  of  attack.  Nostromo  was  entrusted  with 
the  dangerous  mission  of  getting  help  from  the  government 
troops.  He  made  a  spectacular  dash  from  the  town  on  a 
locomotive  up  to  the  mountain.  Then  he  went  over  the 
mountain  on  horseback  to  the  capital  and  returned  with 
the  soldiers  by  sea  in  time  to  save  the  day. 

Nostromo  made  trips  to  his  treasure  island  at  night 
and  was  gradually  carrying  away  the  ingots  which  he  suc- 
ceeded in  disposing  of  in  distant  ports.  A  lighthouse  was 
built  on  the  island,  but  Nostromo  arranged  for  his  old 
friend,  Viola,  to  be  the  keeper.  Nostromo  loved  Giselle, 
Viola's  younger  daughter,  but  was  betrothed  to  the  elder 
daughter,  Linda.  As  soon  as  he  could  remove  a  fortune 
from  the  buried  treasure,  he  expected  to  run  away  with 
Giselle.  But  destiny  played  an  awful  part  to  destroy  his 
plans,  for  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  coming  to 
the  lighthouse  at  night  to  see  his  sweetheart,  Giselle,  and 
was  shot  by  Viola  who  mistook  him  for  a  night  prowler. 
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The  once  "incorruptible"  Nostromo  died  as  a  thief,  and  so 
the  inevitable  curse  of  buried  treasure  was  thus  fulfilled. 

Conrad's  power  of  realizing  both  character  and  inci- 
dent in  their  intricacies  and  entanglements  is  nowhere  bet- 
ter displayed  than  here  in  this  amazing  creation  of  a  South 
American  State. 

THE  MIRROR  OF  THE  SEA  (1906) 12  is  not  rightly 
to  be  classified  as  a  narrative  but  as  an  exposition,  drawn 
from  Conrad's  notebooks.  In  this  book  are  to  be  found 
germs  or  ideas  of  stories  and  incidents  which  Conrad  later 
expanded  into  his  novels.  For  example,  on  page  19,  in  his 
chapter  entitled  "Emblems  of  Hope"  there  is  a  reference 
concerning  his  short  story  of  "The  Secret  Sharer" ;  and  be- 
ginning on  page  161,  there  is  sketched  the  origin  of  The  Ar- 
row of  Gold,  in  the  entire  chapter  of  "The  Tremolino." 

THE  SECRET  AGENT  (1907) 13  and  The  Inheritors 
are  the  two  strangest  books  that  Conrad  ever  wrote,  in  the 
humble  opinion  of  the  present  reviewer.  Of  the  two,  The 
Secret  Agent  seems  to  be  the  one  with  the  larger  fare  of 
horrors.  It  is  Conrad's  Titus  Andronicus,  so  to  speak.  Al- 
though the  story  is  the  study  of  crime,  it  does  not  have  the 
depths  of  Dostoyevski's  Crime  and  Punishment,  but  it  does 
have  greater  narrative  interest. 

Verloc  was  the  secret  agent  in  the  employ  of  a  foreign 
embassy  (possibly  German)  in  London  and  for  eleven  years 
had  been  assigned  to  keep  in  touch  with  all  anarchists.  He 
was  a  quiet,  family  man,  living  with  his  wife,  mother-in- 
law,  and  a  brother-in-law ;  the  latter  was  scarcely  more  than 
a  youngster  and  not  very  strong  mentally. 

After  the  old  ambassador,  the  Baron  Stott-Warten- 
heim  died,  the  new  officials  in  the  embassy  did  not  seem  to 
think  that  Verloc  earned  his  keep  as  an  anarchist.  The 
first  secretary  raked  him  over  the  coals  and  demanded  ac- 
tion that  would  convince  the  public  of  the  increasing  activ- 
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ity  of  the  revolutionists.  He  demanded  that  Verloc  bomb 
the  Greenwich  Observatory.  The  stupid  brother-in-law 
went  along  and  carried  the  time  bomb  in  a  paint  can.  Of 
course,  he  did  not  know  about  the  bomb  and  the  plot.  Ver- 
loc left  him  and  told  him  what  to  do.  As  the  boy  moved  off, 
he  stumbled  over  the  roots  of  a  tree,  dropped  the  bomb,  and 
was  killed  by  being  blown  to  bits. 

The  police  managed  to  incriminate  Verloc  because  his 
wife  informed  on  him  for  what  he  had  done  to  her  brother. 
As  she  left  the  scene  of  the  crime,  groping  her  way  through 
a  thick,  London  fog,  she  met  a  man  named  Oppidon,  a 
friend  of  her  husband's,  and  he  agreed  to  help  her  escape. 
They  got  on  a  train  together,  bound  for  the  Channel,  and 
she  gave  Oppidon  all  of  her  money,  which  happened  to  be 
the  entire  savings  of  her  husband.  Oppidon  jumped  from 
the  train  and  deserted  her.  In  the  middle  of  the  Channel, 
she  threw  herself  overboard  and  drowned. 

A  SET  OF  SIX  (1908) 14  seems  to  continue  the  vein  of 
melodrama  that  Conrad  was  uncovering  in  The  Secret 
Agent.  All  of  these  six  stories  are  distinguished  for  the 
vividness  of  the  setting  in  which  their  scenes  are  laid.  As 
a  frame,  for  the  most  part,  travelers  happen  to  come  upon 
acquaintances  of  theirs  who  have  been  living  on  the  spot 
and  who  can  tell  them  about  the  intimate  history  of  the 
place.  Three  of  these  stories  center  around  revolutionsist  or 
rebels  against  society.  Two  have  to  do  with  soldiers,  and 
one  with  a  ship. 

"Gaspar  Ruiz"  was  the  story  of  a  South  American  sol- 
dier who,  unjustly,  had  been  captured  and  ill-treated  by 
rebels.  A  great  peasant  clod  he  was,  but  he  was  beloved  by 
a  beautiful  aristocrat  impoverished  by  the  rebellion.  Their 
marriage  made  of  him  a  great  warrior  through  the  hatred 
of  the  rebels  breathed  into  him  by  his  wife.  Finally,  he  was 
killed  in  action,  but  not  before  he  realized  full  well  the  love 
borne  for  him  by  his  wife  the  unbending,  cold,  aristocratic 
beauty  married  to  the  great  lout  of  a  peasant. 
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"The  Informer"  was  labeled  by  Conrad  as  an  ironic 
tale ;  it  took  place  in  London  near  the  government  offices  in 
a  house  given  over  to  anarchists  by  a  fashionable  English 
lady,  who  went  in  for  that  sort  of  thing,  playing  with  fire, 
and  even  playing  with  love  in  her  fascination  for  one  of  the 
young  anarchists. 

An  agent  from  Europe  appeared  on  the  scene  to  find 
out  how  the  society  in  London  was  being  continually  circum- 
vented quietly  by  the  police.  He  staged  a  fake  police  raid 
and  proved  that  the  young  man  beloved  by  the  lady  was  the 
informer.  The  informer  (who  had  been  ennobled  for  us  by 
his  declaration  that  he  acted  not  for  money  but  through  his 
convictions)  took  poison.  The  young  lady  was  tremendous- 
ly shocked  by  his  perfidy  and  through  the  terrifying  ordeal 
of  it  all  rather  lost  taste  for  anarchism,  preferring  in  the 
future  the  quiet  diversions  of  gardens,  social  welfare  work, 
or  soup  kitchens. 

"The  Brute,"  an  indignant  tale,  is  concerned  with  the 
sea  and  the  long  line  of  ships  owned  by  the  Apse  family, 
among  them  the  biggest  of  them  all,  the  ship  called  The 
Apse  Family.  This  ship  had  a  reputation  for  acting  queer- 
ly,  savagely,  in  unforeseen  ways.  She  was  known  as  a 
brute. 

Every  voyage,  she  killed  a  man  or  two.  But  the  Apse 
family  would  never  own  up  to  the  idiosyncrasies  of  this 
flagship  of  their  fleet.  On  one  voyage  the  new  first  mate  in- 
sisted that  he  would  break  the  jinx.  He  was  in  high  spirits 
because  his  fiancee,  the  niece  of  the  captain,  was  coming 
along.  And  apparently  the  jinx  was  broken  because  they 
returned  home  without  a  life  lost,  and  lowered  the  anchor 
in  home  waters.  As  the  chain  was  lowered,  it  caught  the 
foot  of  the  young  woman,  dragged  her  overboard,  and 
drowned  her. 

"The  Anarchist,"  called  a  desperate  tale,  took  place  in 
South  America  where  an  English  company  had  a  large  isl- 
and for  raising  cattle.  Not  so  far  away  were  several  islands 
used  as  French  penal  colonies.     Here  a  general  revolt  of 
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prisoners  has  just  taken  place  and  a  number  of  men  have 
managed  to  escape,  among  them  some  anarchists  including 
one  young  man  who  has  been  a  victim  of  circumstances  and 
is  actually  no  anarchist  at  all.  It  happened  that,  by  the 
machinations  of  two  of  the  men  serving  with  him  as  fellow 
prisoners,  he  was  falsely  condemned  and  declared  guilty. 

These  three  men  manage  to  escape  in  the  general  re- 
volt and,  as  they  sight  a  ship,  the  young  man  who  was  their 
victim  drew  a  revolver  (grabbed  up  in  the  fight)  and  killed 
both  of  them  just  as  they  were  exulting  in  the  prospect  of 
freedom.  The  oncoming  ship  picked  him  up  and  then  set 
him  ashore  at  the  company's  island  where  he  found  work  as 
a  mechanic  on  a  steam  launch. 

"The  Duel,"  a  military  story,  started  out  with  two 
French  hussars  in  1801  and  continued  the  action  for  fifteen 
years.  Lieut.  D'Hubert  was  sent  to  bring  Lieut.  Feraud 
back  to  house  arrest  because  Feraud  had  just  wounded  an 
influential  citizen  in  a  duel.  Feraud  was  at  the  salon  of  the 
favorite  lady  of  the  season,  Madame  de  Lionne.  He  was  so 
incensed  at  being  called  away  that  he  challenged  D'Hubert 
to  a  duel  immediately.  Needless  to  say,  Feraud  was  very 
hot-headed,  stupid,  and  even  mentally  unstable. 

One  duel  led  to  another,  because  although  Feraud  was 
beaten  in  each  one,  he  was  never  satisfied,  and  so  the  duels 
between  D'Hubert  and  Feraud  continued  through  successive 
promotions  until  both  men  became  generals  fifteen  years 
later.  Obviously  D'Hubert  had  not  been  guilty  of  any  of- 
fense in  the  first  place  because  he  had  simply  acted  in  the 
line  of  duty,  having  been  sent  by  his  general  to  bring  Lieut. 
Feraud  back  to  house  arrest. 

And  so,  through  all  these  years  General  Baron  D'Hu- 
bert had  actually  saved  Feraud's  life  several  times,  not  only 
on  the  retreat  from  Moscow  when  they  were  both  colonels, 
but  also  later  when  they  were  both  generals  and  Feraud  was 
proscribed  by  the  royalists  who  had  placed  him  on  the  of- 
ficial death  list  of  Fouche,  Duke  of  Otranto  and  national 
minister  of  police. 
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Several  days  before  the  Baron  D'Hubert,  now  forty, 
was  to  be  married  to  a  young  woman,  Adele  de  Valmassigue, 
orphan  of  a  noble  and  wealthy  French  family,  Feraud  turn- 
ed up  for  a  duel  with  pistols.  He  missed  with  his  two  per- 
mitted shots,  and  so  his  life  thereafter  was  in  the  hands  of 
D'Hubert  as  a  forfeit.  From  her  uncle,  the  old  Chevalier  de 
Valmassigue,  Adele  learned  of  the  duel  as  it  was  taking 
place,  and  ran  two  miles  to  the  home  of  Leonie,  sister  of  the 
baron,  to  warn  her.  This  act  caused  the  baron  to  feel,  with 
ecstatic  joy,  that  Adele  actually  loved  him  for  himself  and 
was  not  merely  marrying  him  under  family  orders. 

D'Hubert  then  actually  felt  himself  indebted  to  Feraud, 
whose  last  duel  had  been  the  cause  for  this  happy  proof  of 
love.  And  Feraud  continued  to  exist  by  means  of  a  pension 
sent  to  him  by  his  old  adversary,  the  baron,  although  Fer- 
aud never  knew  the  identity  of  his  benefactor. 

"II  Conde"  is  the  story  of  an  Italian  count,  aged  sixty, 
told  by  him  to  a  young  English  gentleman,  at  Naples  where 
the  count  is  wintering.  The  count  has  been  picked  out  and 
robbed  by  a  young  Italian,  leader  of  the  Camorra,  a  political 
gang,  and  has  been  persecuted  by  the  bandit  from  then  on 
so  that,  in  desperation,  the  count  must  return  to  Vienna  in 
order  to  flee  from  such  oppression.  Conrad  labelled  this  a 
pathetic  tale. 

UNDER  WESTERN  EYES  (1911) 15  is  a  novel  that 
brings  to  a  close  the  second  period,  geographically,  in  the 
writing  of  Conrad.  Here  we  have  a  set  of  international 
conspirators  assembled  at  Geneva  and  forming,  unfortun- 
ately, a  story  that  does  not  prove  to  be  memorable  in  the 
least. 

The  action  took  place  during  the  oppressive  Czarist 
regime  and  sought  to  set  forth  the  beliefs  of  the  oppressed 
upper  middle  classes.  Conrad  seemed  to  presuppose  that 
Westerners  would  ever  find  it  difficult  to  learn  the  true 
nature  of  the  quarrel  between  the  oppressed  and  the  oppres- 
sors in  Russia.    He  made  his  characters  say  that  the  quarrel 
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was  not  a  class  war;  that  it  was  an  intangible  spirit,  a 
smothering  of  the  soul,  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  quar- 
rel of  the  oppressed  against  their  oppressors.  And  the  en- 
tire book  was  carried  along  as  an  elaborate  dialectic  or  phil- 
osophic argument:  hardly  a  good  narrative  method. 

Against  the  background  of  it  all  moved  the  figure  of 
Peter  Ivanovitch,  sinister  spirit,  who  played  the  same  role 
of  ghostly  father  to  the  upper  middle  class  people  of  this 
book  that  Rasputin  played  to  the  Czarists,  or  rather  to  the 
Czarina. 

///.  Malaysia  and  England  (1912-1919) 

Of  the  ten  titles  of  narration  to  be  found  in  the  third 
period  geographically,  seven  have  to  do  with  Malayasia  and 
its  vicinity,  two  with  England,  and  one  with  Spain.  An 
eleventh  work  (A  Personal  Record)  is  expository. 

'TWIXT  LAND  AND  SEA  (1912)  ,16  the  first  in  this 
new  division,  is  a  collection  of  three  stories  that  could  well 
be  called  short  novels  or  novelettes,  all  three  about  the  East. 

"A  Smile  of  Fortune"  is  the  tale  of  a  young  captain 
(told  by  himself  in  the  first  person)  who  was  in  command 
of  a  ship  sent  with  merchandise  to  an  island  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  called  the  Pearl  of  the  Ocean :  a  fictitious  name  as 
Conrad  avowed.  Here  the  captain  was  to  load  sugar  to  take 
to  the  home  port  and  was  to  be  his  own  trader  in  arranging 
for  the  best  prices.  The  story  is  an  account  of  his  exper- 
iences in  selling  and  buying  cargo  on  the  island,  particular- 
ly in  dealing  with  the  ship  chandler  or  outfitter,  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  act  as  the  merchant  or  middle  man  in  buying 
and  selling  cargo. 

There  were  two  brothers  in  this  business  as  chandlers, 
Jacobus  by  name,  who  had  not  spoken  to  each  other  for 
eighteen  years.  The  story  hinged  around  the  fact  that  the 
captain  had  chosen  the  wrong  or  bad  brother  with  whom  to 
do  business,  and  this  situation  led  eventually  to  his  infat- 
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uation  for  the  daughter.  Although  his  business  dealings 
turned  out  all  right,  even  to  the  extent  of  a  big  profit,  he 
severed  them  and  resigned  his  position,  while  still  in  the  full 
smile  of  fortune,  rather  than  return  further  to  the  Pearl  of 
the  Ocean  and  to  Alice  Jacobus. 

"The  Secret  Sharer,"  second  story  in  the  collection,  told 
of  a  young  captain  who  came  as  a  stranger  to  take 
command  of  a  ship  and  crew  that  had  just  made  a  voyage 
of  eighteen  months  from  England  and  was  about  to  return 
home,  with  the  new  captain  appointed  to  join  the  ship  at 
Siam.  As  the  story  opened,  the  sailing  ship  had  just  been 
brought  down  the  Meinam  River  in  Siam  by  tug  and  lay  in 
the  Gulf  of  Siam.  The  captain  was  excited  about  his  new 
command  and  could  not  sleep;  and  so  he  decided  to  keep 
the  anchor  watch  (first  of  the  night)  himself. 

As  he  did  so,  a  swimmer  reached  the  vessel  although 
the  waters  were  thought  to  be  deserted.  Another  English 
ship,  the  Sephora,  lay  behind  a  neighboring  island,  and  this 
swimmer  was  the  first  officer,  or  chief  mate,  who  was  escap- 
ing from  his  vessel  because  he  was  accused  of  murder.  Dur- 
ing a  heavy  storm,  he  had  struck  a  sailor.  A  moment  later, 
a  heavy  sea  struck  them  both  and  dashed  them  against  the 
scuppers.  One  is  led  to  believe  that  the  sailor  actually  died 
from  the  violence  of  the  wave  which  broke  his  neck,  and 
not  by  the  blow  from  the  first  mate. 

The  first  mate — a  young  man — was  befriended  by  the 
new  young  captain  and  was  hidden  in  the  captain's  cabin. 
Many  complications  arose  from  the  attempt  to  keep  the 
swimmer's  presence  a  secret.  The  officers  of  the  Sephora 
even  came  on  board.  Finally  the  young  captain,  in  coasting 
down  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  hauled  in  close  to  an  island  near  the 
eastern  shore,  Koh-Ring,  and  the  young  mate  was  able  to 
swim  ashore. 

Much  of  the  interest  of  the  story  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  young  captain's  first  and  second  officers  considered  him 
rather  queer  but  could  never  guess  the  real  reasons  for  his 
actions. 
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"Freya  of  the  Seven  Isles"  is  the  story  of  an  old 
Swede  who  had  settled  with  his  daughter  on  a  concession  of 
seven  isles  by  arrangement  with  the  native  Malay  rajah 
and  the  silent  consent  of  the  governing  Dutch  whose  head- 
quarters were  at  Batavia  on  Java.  The  islands  discussed  are 
among  the  Malacca  Straits  north  of  Banka  Island,  not  far 
from  Palembang. 

The  action  revolved  around  the  fact  that  a  trader  with 
a  beautiful  white  brig,  the  Bonita — one  Jasper  Allen — fell  in 
love  with  Nielsen's  daughter.  The  Dutch  gunboat  lieuten- 
ant, Heemskirk,  who  patroled  the  waters  for  his  govern- 
ment, plotted  the  downfall  of  Allen  and  succeeded  by  accus- 
ing him  of  selling  arms  to  the  natives  and  then  by  driving 
the  brig  on  a  reef.  Allen  never  recovered  from  the  blow  and 
soon  sank  into  a  wrecked  condition  himself,  while  Nielsen's 
daughter  died  of  a  broken  heart.  The  tale  is  poignantly 
tragic. 

A  PERSONAL  RECORD  (1912)  ,17  because  it  is  an 
autobiographical  exposition,  does  not  require  much  space  in 
our  account  of  the  complete  narrative  of  Joseph  Conrad.  It 
is  a  book  largely  about  his  family,  landed  gentry  and  nobil- 
ity active  in  attempting  to  rid  Poland  of  the  domination  of 
Russia  in  the  uprisings  of  1831  and  1863.  Both  of  his  par- 
ents were  exiled  for  their  activities  and  were  ardently  idol- 
ized by  the  Poles.  His  family  opposed  his  idea  of  following 
the  sea,  but  from  early  youth  he  determined  that  he  would 
become  an  English  master  mariner. 

CHANCE  (1913)  .18  We  have  in  this  novel  an  account 
of  a  woman  buffeted  by  fate  from  one  person  to  another :  a 
story  which  dates  itself  to  that  period  not  too  long  ago  when 
a  woman  was  still  morally  and  financially  helpless  in  a  man- 
made  world.  The  woman,  Flora,  was  the  daughter  of  the 
great  Mr.  De  Barral,  a  financial  dreamer  who  built  up  his 
fame  and  fortune  until  he  actually  controlled  the  financial 
destiny  of  the  entire  British  world  empire.  In  reality,  he 
was  a  fool  of  nature.    And  finally  everything  crumbled  be- 
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neath  his  feet  in  a  national  collapse,  much  like  the  effect  of 
the  infamous  South  Sea  Bubble. 

Mr.  De  Barral  went  to  prison  because  of  these  machin- 
ations. At  this  time,  Flora  was  a  girl,  watched  over  by  hired 
servants.  When  he  emerged  from  prison  seven  years  later, 
she  was  a  bewildered  woman  who,  only  the  day  before  his 
liberation,  married  a  sea  captain  in  order  to  provide  a  ref- 
uge for  her  broken  father.  The  captain,  Roderick  Robinson 
(son  of  the  famous  lyric  poet,  Carleon),  was  really  a  rich 
man  and  an  honest,  whole-hearted  soul  who  loved  her  devot- 
edly as  he  certainly  gave  proof  by  tolerating  all  that  fol- 
lowed. 

The  three  of  them  sailed  off  to  sea.  But  the  great  De 
Barral  hated  the  captain  because  he  felt  that  the  man  had 
taken  advantage  of  his  daughter's  helplessness  by  forcing 
her  into  marriage  on  the  very  day  before  he,  De  Barral, 
could  emerge  from  prison  and  prevent  the  match.  It  is  rec- 
ognized by  the  reader,  of  course,  that  De  Barral  is  not  men- 
tally sound.  He  hated,  with  fierce  passion,  even  to  hear 
Flora  and  Roderick  call  each  other  by  their  first  names. 

We  are  led  to  believe  that  Roderick  and  Flora  were  man 
and  wife  in  name  only.  In  fact,  Flora  had  never  told  Rod- 
erick that  she  loved  him,  and  the  man  was  well  aware  that 
she  married  him  as  a  means  of  escape  from  a  world  which 
had  become  too  much  for  her.  It  was  with  full  knowledge 
of  her  state  of  heart,  however,  that  Roderick  offered  her 
himself  and  his  name  as  protection.  And  Flora  respected 
him  thoroughly  for  the  magnanimous  soul  that  he  was. 

Finally,  the  half-demented  De  Barral  attempted  to 
poison  the  captain.  He  was  discovered  by  the  second  offi- 
cer who  immediately  passed  the  world  along  to  the  captain. 
De  Barral  saw  that  the  game  was  up,  but  he  know  that  the 
captain  would  say  nothing  for  the  sake  of  Flora  who,  until 
the  end  of  her  days,  never  came  to  learn  of  the  occurrence. 

There  was  a  great  scene  in  the  cabin  when  the  captain 
assured  Flora  of  her  freedom  to  leave  him  and  to  take  a 
steamer  back  to  England  with  her  father  if  she  desired.    De 
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Barral  chuckled,  imagining  that  he  would  have  his  daughter 
to  himself  again.  But  Flora  refused  to  leave  and,  in  full 
sight  of  her  father,  threw  her  arm  around  her  husband's 
neck  and  declared  her  love.  Half  fainting,  she  was  car- 
ried to  her  room.  When  she  was  gone,  De  Barral  drank  the 
poison  himself  and  in  the  morning  was  found  dead  in  bed. 
Flora  never  knew  that  he  committed  suicide. 

Happiness  then  came  to  Flora  in  her  love  for  Roderick, 
unbroken  until  his  death  at  sea  years  later.  As  the  book 
closed,  she  was  about  to  marry  the  second  officer,  Powell 
who,  it  is  to  be  recalled,  never  disclosed  the  unfortunate 
facts  about  the  poisoning. 

WITHIN  THE  TIDES  (1915)  19  is  a  collection  of  four 
stories,  which  opens  with  "The  Planter  of  Malata",  laid  in 
a  Malaysian  locale  and  concerned  with  a  young  planter  busy 
with  raising  a  vegetable  silk.  It  seems  that  he  has  met  a 
young  English  debutante,  a  Miss  Moorson,  who  came  all  the 
way  from  home  to  recover  her  fiance,  who  had  been  accused 
of  financial  dishonesty.  In  her  search,  the  young  scientist 
from  Malata  met  her  and  fell  in  love  with  her  fiercely. 

However,  the  young  planter  incurred  her  hate  rather 
than  her  love,  and  the  end  of  the  story  can  best  be  told  in  its 
own  concluding  paragraph : 

Nothing  was  ever  found — and  Renouard's  (the 
scientist's)  disappearance  remained  in  the  main  inex- 
plicable. For  to  whom  could  it  have  occurred  that  a 
man  would  set  out  calmly  to  swim  beyond  the  confines 
of  life — with  a  steady  stroke — his  eyes  fixed  on  a  star  ? 

"The  Partner"  tells  of  an  incident  at  Westport,  Eng- 
land, on  the  Channel.  The  sailing  vessel,  Sagamore,  went 
on  the  rocks  in  a  gale  when  the  cable  parted  while  she  was 
at  anchor  in  Westport  Bay.  The  captain,  Harry  Dunbar, 
who  was  half  owner  of  the  ship,  committed  suicide  rather 
than  leave  the  vessel  when  the  crew  was  taken  off.  This 
was  the  local  story. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  true  story  was  that  he  was  shot 
in  his  cabin  when,  at  the  moment  of  leaving  the  vessel,  he 
went  below  for  the  ship's  papers  and  for  sixty  sovereigns  in 
gold.  Stafford,  the  first  mate,  shot  him.  It  was  actually  the 
end  of  a  conspiracy  because  Cloete,  partner  to  George  Dun- 
bar (the  captain's  brother  and  half  owner  of  the  Sagamore) 
conspired  to  pay  Stafford  five  hundred  pounds  to  weaken  a 
link  in  the  anchor  chain  so  that  the  vessel  would  be  wrecked 
and  the  firm  could  collect  the  insurance  money  in  order  to 
invest  it  in  a  new  patent  medicine. 

Stafford  succeeded  but  demanded  a  thousand  pounds. 
In  rage,  Cloete  locked  him  in  the  captain's  cabin  while  the 
ship  was  breaking  up.  As  the  captain  entered  unexpect- 
edly, Stafford  shot  him. 

The  result  was  that  Cloete  threatened  Stafford  with  the 
charge  of  murder  because  the  sixty  sovereigns  were  found 
on  his  person,  and  so  Stafford  was  silenced  and  likewise  re- 
ceived no  money  from  Cloete  for  his  part  in  the  conspiracy. 
Also,  George  Dunbar  and  Cloete  never  became  chief  owners 
of  the  patent  medicine  business  (which  made  millions  later) 
because  the  captain's  share  of  the  insurance  money,  which 
they  planned  to  get  him  to  invest  along  with  theirs,  went  to 
his  widow.  And  so  they  no  longer  had  enough  money  to 
control  the  medicine  company. 

"The  Inn  of  the  Two  Witches"  relates  a  fearful  ex- 
perience suffered  by  Edgar  Byrne  in  1813  when  he  was 
twenty-two  and  an  officer  on  board  an  English  sloop-of-war 
serving  in  the  Peninsular  campaign,  off  the  north  coast  of 
Spain.  The  ship  touched  the  coast  so  that  Cuban  Tom  Cor- 
bin,  sailor  and  old  friend  to  young  Byrne,  could  go  a  day's 
journey  into  the  mountains  to  carry  a  messasge  to  a  certain 
Gonzales,  a  local  leader  against  the  French. 

After  a  day,  Byrne  decided  to  follow  Cuban  Tom  and 
came  to  the  Inn  of  the  Two  Witches  where  he  found  two  old 
women  and  a  young  girl.  For  the  night  he  was  assigned  to 
a  room  with  a  huge  bed  surmounted  by  a  massive  canopy. 
Byrne  was  highly  suspicious  and  examined  the  room  care- 
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fully,  even  breaking  open  a  large  wardrobe  where  he  came 
upon  the  dead  body  of  Cuban  Tom,  which  he  then  proceeded 
to  put  on  the  bed,  after  a  complete  examination  that  reveal- 
ed no  clue  concerning  the  way  in  which  Cuban  Tom  had  met 
his  death.  Then,  as  Byrne  sat  in  a  large  chair,  he  saw  the 
solid,  wood  canopy  descend  and  fit  like  a  lid  on  the  frame  of 
the  bed:  to  smother  any  occupant.  With  daylight  came 
Gonzales  and  his  men  to  rescue  Byrne  and  to  put  to  death 
the  murderous,  thieving  women  of  the  inn. 

Unfortunately  the  edge  is  taken  off  this  story  for  us  by 
the  fact  that  Wilkie  Collins,  in  the  last  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  preceded  Conrad  with  the  story  of  "A  Ter- 
ribly Strange  Bed"  which  behavel  exactly  like  the  one  just 
described. 

"Because  of  the  Dollars"  concerns  itself  with  an  Aus- 
tralian whose  name  was  Davidson  and  who  was  known  far 
help  his  fellowman  and  living  always  in  absolute  honesty. 
He  was  captain  of  the  Sissie  of  Glasgow,  owned  by  a  benev- 
olent Chinaman.  It  was  a  small  steamer  that  could  pene- 
trate into  small  creeks  and  shallow  coastal  regions  inacces- 
sible to  most  Malayan  trading  vessels.  In  fact,  Davidson 
was  the  only  officer  of  the  small  vessel,  except  for  a  Malay 
serang  (to  watch  over  the  crew  of  Kalashes)  and  a  young 
Portugese  as  engineer. 

On  the  particular  voyage  described  in  the  story  he  went 
from  one  trading  settlement  to  another  collecting  Dutch 
dollars  that  were  being  called  in  by  the  government,  and 
so  he  had  a  lot  of  money  on  board.  Certain  scoundrels 
knew  of  this  situation :  a  blackmailer  named  Fector,  a  Mon- 
golian half-breed  called  Niclaus,  and  the  meanest  of  them 
all — a  Frenchman  whose  hands  had  been  blown  off  by  a 
charge  of  dynamite  years  ago. 

They  knew  that  out  of  the  goodness  of  his  heart  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  touching  at  a  little  village  isolated  up  a 
small  creek:  Mirrah  Settlement,  ruled  over  by  the  Orang 
Kaya,  a  place  of  some  sixty  houses,  most  of  them  built  on 
piles  over  the  river.    Here  he  brought  trade  goods  and  took 
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away  rattans  largely  as  an  act  of  compassion  toward  a  dere- 
lict white  man,  Bamtz,  and  the  woman  whom  he  had  be- 
friended in  her  affliction,  Laughing  Anne,  as  well  as  her 
small  boy,  Tony. 

The  scoundrels  forced  Bamtz  into  a  conspiracy  with 
them  to  steal  the  silver  dollars.  Laughing  Anne  warned 
Davidson.  He  waited  on  board  for  the  robbers,  wounded 
Fector  and  Niclaus,  and  killed  the  Frenchman,  but  not  be- 
fore the  latter  clubbed  Laughing  Anne  to  death  with  a 
seven-pound  weight  tied  to  his  arm. 

Davidson  took  Tony  home  with  him.  His  wife  accused 
him  of  infidelity  because  she  insisted  that  Tony  was  David- 
son's son.  And  so  she  went  back  to  her  people  in  Australia, 
taking  their  daughter  with  her.  Tony  was  sent  to  the  White 
Fathers  at  Malacca  and  became  a  priest.  Davidson  still  re- 
mained a  good  man,  but  his  smile  was  never  the  same  after- 
wards, all  because  of  the  dollars. 

VICTORY  (1915) 20  portrays  the  character  of  Axel 
Heyst,  who  was  inculcated  with  an  absolute  distrust  of  life 
by  his  pessimistic  father,  an  expatriate  Swedish  nobleman. 
The  son  deliberately  chose  to  escape  the  realities  and  res- 
ponsibilities of  life  by  drifting  across  the  face  of  the  earth 
as  a  spectator.  Young  Baron  Heyst  finally  came  to  show  a 
preference  for  the  South  Pacific  islands  as  most  suitable  for 
his  rootless  existence. 

Occasionally  his  innate  courtesy  betrayed  him  into  acts 
of  kindness.  So  it  was  that,  in  order  to  escape  the  grati- 
tude of  an  English  trading  captain  whom  he  had  befriend- 
ed, he  became  manager  of  a  bogus  coal  company  which 
failed  and  left  him  stranded  on  an  island  and  more  sure 
than  ever  that  he  despised  mankind  and  all  human  action. 

Without  knowing  it,  he  had  incurred  the  wrath  of  a 
German  ruffian,  Schomberg  by  name,  who  kept  a  hotel.  This 
wrath  was  fanned  into  hotter  flame  when  Heyst  rescued 
from  the  advances  of  Schomberg  a  friendless  English  girl, 


20Vol.  15.     Synopsis  is  drawn  from  Helen  Keller,  op.  cit.,  q  .v.,  fn.  2. 
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member  of  a  traveling  orchestra.  He  himself  became  de- 
voted to  Lena,  against  his  judgment  and  will,  because  he 
could  not  forget  his  father's  advice  that  "he  who  forms  a 
tie  is  lost"  and  "of  the  stratagems  of  life  the  most  cruel  is 
the  consolation  of  love." 

Schomberg,  deprived  of  his  victim,  sought  revenge 
through  the  use  of  two  villains,  the  truly  gentlemanly  Mr. 
Jones  and  his  follower,  Ricardo,  both  gamblers,  whom 
Schomberg  wished  to  sweep  out  of  his  hotel,  and  feo  he  made 
them  believe  that  Baron  Heyst  was  hoarding  a  large  treas- 
ure on  his  solitary  island.  The  villains  trapped  Lena  and 
the  baron  on  the  island,  and  the  story  ended  in  violent  trag- 
edy, but  not  before  Lena  had  measured  up  to  the  ordeal 
bravely,  overcome  the  beastly  Ricardo,  and  managed  to  show 
Heyst  the  error  of  his  pessimistic  philosophy.  She  succeed- 
ed in  justifying  love  and  life  to  him. 

THE  SHADOW-LINE  (1919) 21  is  a  short  novel  which 
portrays  a  young  man  in  command  of  his  first  ship.  The 
significance  of  the  title  appears  on  the  first  page  when  the 
young  man,  still  a  chief  officer  and  not  yet  a  captain,  says : 

One  goes  on  recognizing  the  landmarks  of  the  pre- 
decessors, excited,  amused,  taking  the  hard  luck  and 
the  good  luck  together — the  kicks  and  the  halfpence, 
as  the  saying  is — the  picturesque  common  lot  that 
holds  so  many  possibilities  for  the  deserving  or  per- 
haps for  the  lucky.  Yes.  One  goes  on.  And  the  time, 
too,  goes  on — till  one  perceives  ahead  a  shadow-line 
warning  one  that  the  region  of  early  youth,  too,  must 
be  left  behind. 

The  young  man  had  spent  years  knocking  about  the 
Straits  as  chief  officer,  and  a  good  one  at  that,  but  had  about 
decided  to  go  back  to  England  when  along  came  the  oppor- 
tunity for  him  to  become  captain  of  a  ship  whose  master 
had  died.  However,  an  evil  destiny  seemed  to  hang  over 
the  ship.    The  men  were  sick.    And  no  winds  favored  the 


21Vol.  17.  Baugh  listed  1919  as  the  date.  Sampson  avoided  any  men- 
tion of  date.  Legouis  and  Cazamian  named  1917.  For  these  sour- 
ces see  fn.  4. 
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vessel  on  its  course  from  the  Meinam  River  in  Siam  down 
the  east  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  past  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, into  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Some  said  it  was  the  hand  of  the  dead  captain,  buried 
at  sea,  reaching  up  from  his  watery  grave  as  the  ship  near- 
ed  the  spot,  which  held  them  back.  A  weird  atmosphere  is 
built  up  and  gathered  around  this  idea.  Finally,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  difficulty  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  late  cap- 
tain of  the  ship  stole  the  ship's  supply  of  quinine  to  sell  it, 
and  then  substituted  some  other  powder  in  its  place.  And 
thus  all  the  quinine  that  had  been  given  in  daily  doses  to 
cure  the  fever  among  the  crew  was  not  quinine  at  all. 

The  ship  made  port  successfully.  The  young  captain 
replenished  his  supply  of  quinine  and  also  strengthened  his 
crew,  and  then  resumed  his  journey  as  a  much  more  mature 
and  wise  man. 


IV.  Europe  (1919-1925) 

Of  the  eight  works  of  narration  classified  in  the  final 
period  of  Conrad's  composition,  four  are  novels  and  four 
are  short  stories.  Europe  is  the  scene  of  all  of  these  except 
two :  one  of  the  sea  and  one  of  Malaysia.  The  Napoleonic 
era  is  the  subject  of  three  of  them.  A  ninth  work  (Notes 
on  Life  and  Letters)  is  expository. 

THE  ARROW  OF  GOLD  (1919) 22  takes  its  title  from 
the  jewel  which  Dona  Rita  wore  in  her  hair.  She  was  a 
gorgeous  creature  beyond  words  to  describe:  a  creature  of 
the  wild,  pagan,  a  Basque  peasant  from  Lastaola  whom 
Henry  Allegre,  artist  and  millionaire,  introduced  to  a  life  of 
luxury.  At  his  sudden  death,  when  she  was  still  in  her 
teens,  she  was  confronted  by  all  his  money  and  became  the 
toast  of  the  Continent  and  the  mistress  of  all  hearts.  She 
had  great  influence  among  the  European  governments  and 
espoused  the  Carlist  cause  of  legitimacy  against  the  Al- 
phonsists  on  the  Spanish  throne. 

-'2V0l.    1. 
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Although  a  creature  of  love  and  beloved  by  many,  she 
herself  had  never  loved  deeply  until  she  met  Monsieur 
George,  who  was  to  run  the  blockade  with  guns  for  the 
Carlists.  But  she  would  not  submit  willingly  to  her  passion. 
Finally,  however,  they  did  run  away  from  the  great  world 
to  a  retreat  in  the  Maritime  Alps.  And  here  the  lovers  lived 
in  bliss  until  Monsieur  George  had  to  go  to  meet  his  man  of 
business  and  get  a  supply  of  cash.  A  duel  ensued  with  a 
former  admirer  of  Dona  Rita,  a  hot-headed  Southerner  from 
the  States,  a  Captain  Blunt.  Monsieur  George  was  serious- 
ly wounded.  Dona  Rita  came  to  his  bedside,  but  when  he 
showed  signs  of  recovery  she  disappeared. 

She  had  something  of  the  world-woman  of  all  time  in 
her.  Her  crime  was  that  she  did  not  "go  through  life  veiled 
from  head  to  foot,  or  go  out  of  it  altogether  into  a  convent." 

THE  RESCUE  (1920),  23  one  of  the  most  stirring  and 
adventurous  of  Conrad's  novels,  centered  around  the  mys- 
terious and  fascinating  Captain  Lingard,  with  his  English 
brig.  The  story  took  place  in  the  general  locale  of  the  Car- 
imata  Strait,  which  is  off  the  west  coast  of  Borneo :  unsafe 
waters  where  violence  was  always  lurking.  Captain  Lin- 
gard was  interested  solely  in  going  about  his  business  as  a 
trader  with  the  Malays  in  their  native  villages,  and  during 
the  course  of  his  routine  work  came  upon  a  party  of  English 
people  whose  globe-encircling  yacht  was  stranded  on  a  mud 
flat.  The  Malays  were  holding  the  people  for  ransom,  and 
Captain  Lingard  was  called  upon  to  sacrifice  almost  every- 
thing to  rescue  them.  Eventually  he  lost  his  equanimity,  if 
nothing  else,  but  the  supreme  sacrifice  which  he  had  to 
make  was  to  renounce  his  love  for  Mrs.  Travers,  a  most  al- 
luring member  of  the  English  yachting  party. 

NOTES  ON  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  (1921) 24  can  be 
considered  as  expository  and  of  no  immediate  relation  to 
our  subject.  The  volume  is  made  up  of  articles  published 
between  1898  and  1920  in  such  magazines  and  journals  as  the 
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North  American  Review,  Outlook,  Speaker,  English  Review, 
London  Mercury,  Academy,  Daily  Mail  (the  most  frequent) , 
Fortnightly  Review,  Daily  News,  Reveille,  Daily  Chronicle, 
Golden  Daily  Mail,  Fledgling,  and  the  London  Illustrated 
News.  These  fourteen  publications  shared  twenty-six  ar- 
ticles bearing  mostly  upon  authors,  the  sea,  and  the  East. 

THE  ROVER  (1923) 25  comes  very  close  in  style  to  the 
historical  novel  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Here  we  have 
the  method  of  historical  fiction,  begun  by  Shakespeare  and 
carried  on  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  of  inventing  a  fictitious 
character  for  the  foreground  of  the  story  and  of  having  the 
actual  history  as  a  background. 

In  the  present  novel  there  is  the  character  of  Old 
Peyrol,  former  pirate  or  Brother  of  the  Coast  and  later  a 
master  gunner  in  the  French  navy.  He  came  back  to  his 
early  home  near  Toulon  at  a  time  when  the  French  monar- 
chy had  been  overthrown  and  Napoleon  had  usurped  the 
power.  The  British  were  enforcing  a  blockade  and  the 
French  navy  was  anxious  to  have  Nelson  concentrate  his 
fleet  in  one  place  so  that  a  decisive  sea  fight  could  be  waged. 
The  book  is  a  fictitious  account  showing  how  Old  Peyrol  in 
his  tartane  brought  about  the  battle  by  carrying  forged  dis- 
patches signifying  that  the  French  navy  was  on  its  way  to 
Egypt.    The  result  is  history :  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar. 

SUSPENSE  (1925) 26  as  the  title  for  the  last  novel  by 
Conrad  was  well  chosen  because  it  is  an  unfinished  book,  in- 
terrupted by  death.  It  was  intended  to  be  what  one  might 
call  a  Napoleonic  panorama,  a  great  canvas  on  which  Con- 
rad could  set  down  the  results  of  a  life-long  interest  and 
study  concerning  the  era  of  Napoleon. 

The  story,  as  far  as  we  can  go,  concerned  itself  with 
young  Cosmo  Latham  of  Latham  Hall,  who  was  making  the 
Grand  Tour,  alone  except  for  his  servant,  and  who  arrived 
at  Genoa  only  to  find  the  place  seething  with  discontent 
against  the  Austrians  who  were  in  possession;  and  the 
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whole  air  was  electric  with  suspense  in  regard  to  the  Man 
of  Destiny — the  Man  of  Elba — whose  next  move  everyone 
looked  for  but  nobody  knew.  Conspiracy  was  thick  at  the 
inn  with  Cantelucci,  the  host,  and  with  Dr.  Martel. 

Also,  Cosmo  called  upon  the  Countess  de  Montevasso 
who,  with  her  parents  many  years  ago,  had  enjoyed  the  hos- 
pitality of  Latham  Hall  for  years  where  the  Marquis  and 
Marquise  d'Armand,  her  parents,  had  taken  refuge  from  the 
Reign  of  Terror.  Adele  was  now  married  to  a  Piedmontese 
adventurer  who  had  made  heaps  of  money  as  a  soldier  of 
fortune  in  India. 

There  was  also  Clelia,  not  to  be  overlooked,  the  wild 
creature,  child  of  the  mountains,  a  peasant,  a  child  of  Pan,27 
brought  by  the  Count  de  Montevasso  to  his  palace  in  Genoa 
ostensibly  to  be  made  into  a  countess,  but  also  to  spy  upon 
his  young  wife,  Adele,  who  was  only  half  his  age.  Clelia 
contracted  an  almost  fatal  passion  for  Cosmo.  What  the 
outcome  of  all  this  matter  might  have  been,  we  can  not  tell. 

As  the  book  closed,  unfinished,  Cosmo  found  himself 
aiding  Attilio,  messenger  for  Cantelucci.  During  a  mid- 
night walk  by  the  sea  he  became  embroiled  with  Attillio  in 
carrying  a  secret  packet.  By  rowboat  they  managed  to  get 
out  of  the  harbor  and  on  board  a  felucca  that  was  supposed 
to  be  bound  for  Leghorn.  An  old  man  who  helped  to  row 
out  to  the  felucca  was  stricken  with  death  by  the  over-exer- 
tion. The  book  closed  with  comments  about  him  that  might 
be  applied  also  to  Conrad  himself : 

. .  .  Yes,  that  is  the  old  man  whose  last  bit  of  work 
was  to  steer  a  boat,  and  strange  to  think,  perhaps  it  has 
been  done  for  Italy. 

TALES  OF  HEARSAY  (1925)  28  is  a  posthumous  book 
containing  four  stories,  with  an  introduction  of  appraisal  by 
R.  B.  Cunninghame-Graham.    "The  Warrior's  Soul"  has  to 


27See  A.  H.  Wilson,  "Joseph  Conrad's  Children  of  Pan,"  Susquehanna 
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do  with  Poland,  Conrad's  native  heath,  during  the  retreat  of 
Napoleon's  pitiable  Grand  Army  from  Moscow.  Centered 
upon  an  incident  around  young  Tomassov,  a  naif  Polish  of- 
ficer who,  because  a  French  officer  had  warned  him  at  the 
outset  of  the  war  that  he  with  the  rest  of  the  Russian  lega- 
tion in  Paris  was  to  be  put  under  arrest,  was  able  to  escape 
and  thus  owed  the  French  officer  a  debt  of  honor  for  the 
information.  During  the  retreat  of  the  Grand  Army,  the 
French  officer,  De  Castel,  found  Tomassov  by  chance  and 
demanded  that  Tomassov  end  his  misery,  a  combination  of 
physical  wretchedness,  defeat,  and  loss  of  faith  and  cour- 
age, by  shooting  him.    Tomassov  finally  complied. 

"Prince  Roman"  also  had  to  do  with  Poland  and  was 
the  story  of  a  prince  whose  family  had  been  the  sovereign 
dynasty  of  Ruthenia  before  the  union  of  Ruthenia  with 
Poland ;  Poland  at  the  time,  1831,  was  no  more  than  a  sub- 
jugated part  of  Russia,  and  the  story  is  actually  built  as  a 
characterization  of  Prince  Roman  who  engaged  in  a  Polish 
fight  for  freedom  from  Russia. 

"The  Tale"  was  an  incident  which  grew  out  of  World 
War  I  and  was  told  by  a  commanding  officer  whose  ship  had 
been  on  patrol  duty  to  discover  any  neutral  shipping  en- 
gaged in  providing  supplies  to  enemy  submarines  on  the 
open  seas.  The  commanding  officer  discovered  a  suspicious 
ship  in  a  fog-bound  cove  (the  description  of  the  fog  was 
masterly)  and  questioned  the  Northman  in  charge.  He  sus- 
pected the  man  but  let  him  go  free  after  giving  him  orders 
how  to  proceed  in  the  fog.  Purposely  the  commanding  of- 
ficer gave  directions  which  landed  the  other  ship  on  a  sharp 
reef,  causing  all  hands  to  be  lost.  One  strange  feature  of 
this  story  was  the  setting  in  which  a  remorseful  man,  pre- 
sumably the  commanding  officer,  told  the  story  to  an  enig- 
matical woman  at  twilight  in  a  shadowy  room. 

"The  Black  Mate"  was  a  story  of  grim  humor  about  a 
second  officer  with  much  black  hair,  a  chap  named  Bunter, 
who  had  been  out  of  a  job  for  years  after  the  ship  of  which 
he  had  been  the  captain  had  sunk  at  sea.  As  the  story  op- 
ened he  found  himself  rehabilitated  as  second  officer  on  a 
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ship  commanded  by  a  Captain  Johns,  a  peculiar  man,  with 
two  chief  obsessions:  a  desire  to  have  no  one  older  than 
forty  employed  on  his  ship  and  a  profound  belief  in  ghosts. 
Bunter  scoffed  at  ghosts  but  on  one  occasion  at  sea  suffered 
from  a  fall  which  confined  him  to  his  room  for  weeks.  He 
confided  to  Johns  that  his  harrowing  experience  had  really 
been  a  blow  delivered  by  the  hand  of  the  dead.  And  so 
harrowing  was  the  experience  that  Bunter's  hair  turned 
white.  After  the  ship  has  reached  England,  the  disclosure 
is  finally  made  to  the  reader  that  all  was  a  fake.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  was  that  a  storm  at  sea  had  broken  all  his  bot- 
tles of  hair  dye,  and  so  Bunter  had  to  do  something  to  save 
the  situation  from  becoming  entirely  embarrassing  to  him, 
with  loss  of  his  very  necessary  job.  However,  all  ended 
happily  because  Bunter's  wife  inherited  a  fortune  from  an 
uncle,  just  in  the  nick  of  time. 


In  this  present  study  of  the  complete  narrative  of  Jos- 
eph Conrad,  we  have  recorded  the  contents  of  forty-eight 
titles  .  The  following  tables  are  best  suited  to  show  how  the 
various  periods  of  composition  were  weighted  according  to 
form  and  subject  matter  through  the  four  geographical 
periods. 

Joseph  Conrad  was  thirty-eight  in  1895  when  his  first 
book,  Almayer's  Folly,  was  published.  The  next  eight  years, 
bringing  him  to  the  age  of  forty-six,  were  the  most  prolific 
for  him,  with  seventeen  titles,  or  at  least  two  a  year. 

Of  his  sixteen  novels,  six  had  Malaysia  as  subject  mat- 
ter, and  the  other  ten  novels  were  divided  among  South  Am- 
erica, England,  Europe,  and  the  sea;  of  the  twenty-nine 
stories,  ten  were  written  about  Malaysia — easily  his  fav- 
orite subject  matter — and  the  remaining  nineteen  stories 
were  scattered  among  the  aforementioned  places  and  Af- 
rica. 

Although  the  following  table  lists  only  four  titles  as 
sea  narratives  (because  in  these  the  action  took  place  largely 
in  extraterritorial  waters) ,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
sea  furnished  part  of  the  locale  for  a  majority  of  his  works. 
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TABLE  OF  TITLES  ACCORDING  TO  FORM 
BY  PERIODS 

I.  II.        III.        IV.  Total 

Novels 5  4           3             4  16 

Stories  12  6           7            4  29 

Exposition  0  111  3 

Total  17        11         11  9  48 

TABLE  OF  TITLES  ACCORDING  TO  SUBJECT 
MATTER 

Malaysia — S.  Amer. — Eng. — Europe — At  Sea — Africa — Total 
Novels 6  2  3  4  1  0  16 

Stories  ....10  2  5  7  3  2  29 
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Editor's  Foreword 

During  the  seventeen  years  of  continual  publication 
that  have  been  the  life  of  the  Studies,  the  most  faithful 
contributor  has  been  Dr.  William  A.  Russ,  Jr.,  professor 
of  history  at  Susquehanna  University  and  author  of 
"Varieties  of  Socialism  in  the  United  States,"  the  opening- 
article  to  be  found  in  this  issue. 

By  means  of  this  mention,  his  colleagues  wish  to 
honor  him  for  his  faithfulness  to  the  Studies  and  also  wish 
to  congratulate  him  upon  his  election  as  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Association. 

The  current  issue  is  unique  in  the  fact  that  it  contains 
the  first  foreign-language  article  to  be  published  during 
the  existence  of  the  Studies.  This  one  is  in  German  and 
was  written  by  Dr.  Russell  Wieder  Gilbert,  professor  of 
German  at  Susquehanna. 

The  small  article  which  concludes  the  issue  continues 
the  lifelong  interest  of  the  undersigned  in  the  study  of 
Shakespeare. 

Arthur  Herman  Wilson. 


The  Varieties  of  Socialism 
in  the  United  States 

by  William  A.  Russ,  Jr. 


Radicalism — that  is,  anticonservative  doctrine — is  as 
old  as  the  country  itself.  The  native,  homegrown  charac- 
ter of  American  radicalism  was  stressed  by  Chester  McA. 
Destler  in  The  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Rcvieio  for 
December,  1944.  He  pointed  out  that  western  radicalism 
between  1865  and  1901  was  almost  totally  indigenous  in 
its  origin.  The  only  exception  he  could  find  was  the  coop- 
erative movement:  all  the  others,  including  Grangerism, 
Greenbackism,  Antimonopoly,  Silverism,  Populism,  and 
similar  "crazes"  had  roots  that  were  well  established  in 
American  soil. 

Destler  added,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  had  been 
charging  the  New  Deal  with  bringing  in  foreign  ideas,  that 

.  .  .  the  alleged  radicalism  with  which  the  "New  Deal" 
has  multiplied  the  number  of  regulatory  agencies  and 
commissions  and  ventured  upon  public  ownership  in 
the  electric  power  industry,  as  well  as  its  confused 
and  contradictory  banking  and  monetary  policies, 
can  be  traced  to  "the  general  philosophy  and  specific 
ideas"  of  the  Greenback,  Granger,  and  Populist  move- 
ments of  the  late  nineteenth-century  West. 

The  "unradical"  character  of  American  radicalism 
was  analyzed  as  follows  by  the  socialist  Norman  Thomas 
in  The  Choice  Before  Us,  published  in  1934: 

In  any  estimate  of  social  forces  in  America  and  in 
any  consideration  of  the  weakness  of  Socialism  one 
must  remember  that  historically  the  place  generally 
taken  in  western  Europe  by  a  Socialist  or  other  Marx- 
ian or  near  Marxian  movement  was,  in  America, 
taken  by  an  agrarian  radicalism  or  populism  which 
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grew  out  of  the  soil.  The  reason  for  this  was  to  be 
found  in  the  very  nature  of  the  United  States  as  a 
pioneer  country  which  afforded  to  many  generations 
of  the  discontented  an  escape  to  new  land.  Naturally, 
then,  their  protest  was  less  against  ownership  and 
an  owning  class  .  .  .  than  in  European  nations  .  .  . 
Indigenous  American  radicalism  after  the  Civil  War 
turned  not  against  all  ownership  but  against  monopo- 
lies, trusts,  and  the  finance  capitalism  which  centered 
in  Wall  Street.  It  had  a  geographic  or  sectional 
quality.  In  the  language  of  Marxism,  American 
radicalism  was  petit  bourgeois. 

In  his  recent  book,  Men  of  Good  Hope,  Daniel  Aaron 
shows  that  American  radicalism  has  usually  been  middle- 
class  and  that  few  of  our  radicals  came  up  from  the 
proletariat. 

II 

It  is  platitudinous  to  say  that  socialism,  as  one  of  the 
aspects  of  present-day  American  radicalism,  is  receiving 
much  caustic  attention.  Seldom  does  a  conservative  can- 
didate run  for  office  without  using  socialism  as  his  stalk- 
ing horse;  hardly  does  a  Republican  editor  miss  a  day 
without  pulling  out  the  stops  in  his  denunciation  of 
socialism.  It  has  become  a  kind  of  bugbear  which  serves 
everybody's  purpose  when  a  scarehead  theme  is  in  order. 

What  about  this  situation?  Is  socialism  the  danger 
to  our  civilization  which  John  Foster  Dulles  and  Robert 
A.  Taft  have  depicted  in  their  recent  campaigns  for  the 
Senate?  To  throw  some  light  upon  this  hotly  debated 
topic,  the  writer  proposes  to  disentangle  the  matted  prob- 
lem of  socialism  and  to  arrive  at  some  calm  answers  if 
possible.  The  first  task  must  indeed  be  that  of  disen- 
tangling, for  socialism  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere 
shows  a  penchant  for  an  infinite  variety  of  forms. 

For  that  reason  it  will  be  helpful  to  divide  the  topic 
into  the  following  categories: 

1.  First  to  be  taken  up  is  that  belief  in  public  owner- 
ship which  can  be  called  casual  socialism;  in  other  words, 
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the  variety  which  is  employed  as  a  matter  of  expediency, 
without  conscious  planning  and  often  without  even  being 
recognized  as  socialism.  This  can  also  be  denominated  as 
native  American  socialism;  as  such  it  is  the  opposite  of  2. 

2.  The  second  brand  is  that  belief  in  public  ownership 
which  can  be  designated  as  deliberately  planned  or  organ- 
ized socialism.  This  species,  by  its  very  nature,  is  always 
implemented  by  some  form  of  party  which  propagandizes 
to  accomplish  the  desired  ends.  It  can  therefore  be  refer- 
red to  as  party  socialism.  As  such  it  must  in  turn  be 
subdivided  into  a,  b,  and  c: 

a.  That  version  of  planned,  organized,  or  party  soci- 
alism which  places  little  if  any  stress  upon  Marxist 
doctrines.  Such  socialism  would  socialize  all  the  chief 
industries  of  the  country,  but  do  it  democratically. 

b.  That  version  of  planned,  organized,  or  party  soci- 
alism which  is  definitely  Marxist,  but  which  nevertheless 
believes  in  American  democratic  methods.  In  several 
instances,  those  who  supported  this  form  of  socialization 
were  forced  to  dissociate  themselves  from  believers  in 
violence.    The  "activists"  usually  became  part  of  "c." 

c.  That  version  of  planned,  organized,  or  party  soci- 
alism which  is  not  only  Marxist  but  which  is  conspiratorial 
and  revolutionary,  drawing  money  and  inspiration  from 
abroad. 

Ill 

Casual  or  native  American  socialism  has  a  long  and 
honorable  ancestry  in  our  history  and  has  owed  practically 
nothing  to  foreign  isms  or  ideologies.  The  vehemence  with 
which  all  socialism  has  been  berated  in  recent  years  as  a 
menace  bespeaks  the  popular  fear  that  outside  influences 
may  be  infiltrating  into  native  American  socialism. 
Whether  this  apprehension  is  justified  or  not  is  a  question, 
but  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  there  have  been 
numerous  instances  of  native  collectivism  from  the  very 
beginning  of  American  history.  So  frequently  have  socia- 
lized methods  been  used  that  past  generations,  which  were 
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less  afraid  of  socialism  than  we  are,  tended  to  consider 
government  ownership  as  a  natural,  commonplace  part 
of  the  American  economy. 

Of  course  socialism  as  a  word  did  not  come  into 
everyday  use  until  well  into  the  nineteenth  century;  and 
yet  even  after  it  became  current,  most  Americans  would 
have  been  totally  innocent  of  the  term  despite  numerous 
instances  of  local,  state,  and  federal  socialism  which 
existed  as  a  matter  of  course.  Certain  types  of  socialism — 
public  education,  for  example — are  as  American  as  are 
Thanksgiving  turkey,  baseball,  or  apple  pie. 

The  fact  that  most  of  the  cases  of  native  American 
socialism  were  not  designated  as  such — What  proud 
defender  of  the  public  schools  would  be  willing  to  call 
them  socialistic? — is  indicative  of  the  casualness  with 
which  collectivism  was  accepted  as  a  part  of  the  American 
Kultur.  Why  give  a  special  name,  even  after  the  word 
socialist  became  a  common  one,  to  something  which  arose 
in  the  natural  course  of  events  because  it  could  serve  the 
needs  of  society  better  than  private  initiative  could? 

The  line  between  private  and  governmental  action 
was  often  very  dim  during  the  colonial  and  early  repub- 
lican periods.  Philadclphians  like  to  tell  how  the  shrewd 
Franklin,  who  was  interested  in  procuring  a  hospital  for 
the  people  of  his  city,  was  unable  to  gather  sufficient 
money  through  private  subscription  for  the  purpose.  In 
1751  he  went  to  the  colonial  assembly  with  the  following 
proposition:  If  Franklin  and  his  friends  could  raise  by 
popular  effort  the  sum  of  2,000  pounds,  would  the  assem- 
bly appropriate  an  equal  amount  out  of  tax  money?  The 
promise  of  public  aid  made  it  possible  to  collect  more 
than  the  private  quota,  after  which  the  assembly  carried 
out  its  part  of  the  bargain.  In  that  way  a  kind  of  primitive 
grant-in-aid  stimulated  private  initiative. 

In  the  first  years  of  the  republic,  government  aid  and 
ownership  were  taken  as  matters  of  course  because  there 
was  not  as  yet  enough  private  capital  available  to  do  what 
society  needed  to  do.   Even  when  private  capital  became 
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sufficient  to  take  the  place  of  much  of  the  public  finan- 
cing, it  was  considered  perfectly  proper  and  within  the 
American  scheme  of  things  for  government  aid  to  con- 
tinue. Harry  H.  Pierce  in  a  paper  read  to  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Historical  Association  in  1950,  entitled  "The 
Municipality  as  Entrepreneur,"  showed  that  in  New  York, 
between  1837  and  1875,  a  total  of  351  cities  and  towns 
advanced  approximately  $40,000,000  in  donations,  loans, 
and  stock  subscriptions  to  railroads.  Thus  New  York 
public  money  helped  to  pioneer  the  undertaking,  took  part 
in  the  initial  risk,  and.  paved  the  way  for  the  coming  of 
complete  private  initiative  in  railway  economics.  Hence 
socialism  was  a  means  towards  the  establishment  of 
private  initiative  rather  than  a  means  towards  the 
destruction  of  private  initiative. 

Nobody  thought  it  was  wrong  or  dangerous  to  use 
socialized  methods  in  these  cases.  The  attitude  could  be 
summarized  as  follows:  "Why  not?  If  we  need  a  canal 
and  there  is  insufficient  private  capital  to  build  it,  then 
let  us  turn  to  public  construction  and  ownership.  After 
all,  is  it  not  our  government,  and  do  we  not  control  it? 
The  main  thing  is  to  get  the  utility."  State-owned  canals 
usually  went  bankrupt  because  of  politics  and  railroad 
competition  but  they  made  possible  the  accumulation  of 
private  profits  and  capital  because  of  the  business  oppor- 
tunities that  such  cheap  transportation  provided;  in  the 
same  way,  state-owned  banks  were  often  inefficient,  but 
they  offered  a  service  in  areas  where  private  initiative 
could  not  function.  In  doing  so,  socialistic  banking  helped 
to  create  private  initiative.  For  the  inefficiency  of  one 
such  bank,  which  was  in  part  publicly  owned,  the  reader 
should  consult  Ted  R.  Worley's  article  entitled  "The 
Control  of  the  Real  Estate  Bank  of  the  State  of  Arkansas, 
1836-1855,"  in  The  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Review 
for  December,  1950. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  settlement,  native  Ameri- 
can socialism  has  owed  so  little  to  foreign  isms  that  we 
are  completely  justified  in  asserting  that  it  was  entirely 
different  from  European  socialism.   Pragmatic,  practical, 
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and  casual,  it  has  been  devoid  of  ideologies,  of  theories 
about  the  class  struggle,  and  of  the  mumbo- jumbo  of 
dialectical  materialism.  Marxian  folderol  would  have 
been  meaningless  to  the  rustic  American  farmer  who 
wanted  results,  first  and  foremost:  if  a  real  estate  bank 
in  Arkansas  promised  to  provide  the  needed  service,  he 
was  satisfied.  He  wanted  no  finely  spun  theories  or  isms. 
Anyone  v/ho  thinks  of  native  American  socialism  as  any- 
thing else  than  a  grass-roots  kind  of  practical  reaction 
to  a  widely  felt  need  does  not  understand  our  native 
brand  of  socialism  at  all. 

Indeed  when  Marxian  theorists  expressed  some  of 
their  dogmatic  ideas  about  the  inevitability  of  the  class 
struggle  and  the  remainder  of  the  hocus-pocus  inherent 
in  scientific  socialism,  the  ordinary  American  was  likely 
to  turn  away — unless  of  course  he  was  one  of  the  party 
liners.  He  was  willing  to  have  public  ownership  in  those 
sectors  of  the  economic  system  where  it  was  needed  if 
private  initiative  could  not  perform  the  service,  but  he 
demanded  that  it  arise  out  of  American  experience  and 
American  methods. 

Socialism  as  a  fact — that  is,  as  ownership  of  indus- 
tries and  services — is  quite  widespread  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  that  sense  most  Americans  are  socialistic. 
On  the  other  hand,  socialism  as  an  ism  or  ideology  is 
limited  to  those  organized  into  definite  parties,  particu- 
larly to  that  small  crack-pot  element  which  used  to 
worship  Marx  alone  but  which  now  worships  Marx, 
Lenin,  and  Stalin  in  the  American  Communist  party. 
Marxism,  whether  socialistic  or  communistic,  is  not  and 
never  has  been  part  of  the  kind  of  socialism  we  have  all 
over  America. 

The  practical  and  completely  American  brand  of 
socialism  has  expressed  itself  in  Grangerism,  Populism, 
Progressivism,  and  New  Dealism;  indeed,  even  in  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  parties.  It  is  the  sort  of  public 
ownership  of  sewers,  subways,  streetcar  systems,  electric 
systems,  liquor  stores,  hospitals,  sanatoria,  schools,  col- 
leges, and  the  like  which  one  can  find  in  any  American 
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locality.  Nobody  worries  about  this  "unsocialist"  sort  of 
socialism  because  it  fills  a  need  better  than  private  enter- 
prise could  in  certain  designated  fields  of  the  economy. 

IV 

It  is  now  time  to  turn  to  organized,  planned,  or  party 
socialism;  that  is,  2  of  the  outline.  In  order  to  make  this 
version  clear  we  shall  analyze  first  the  careers  of  several 
party  socialists  who  believed  in  planned  socialization  but 
who  desired  its  achievement  by  democratic  means  (2a). 

Perhaps  the  first  leader  of  any  importance  in  the 
history  of  organized  socialism  in  the  United  States— at 
all  events  the  first  native-born  one — was  Julius  Augustus 
Wayland,  who  was  the  mentor  of  socialism  in  the  1890's 
and  who  was  the  editor  of  the  Coming  Nation  and  the 
Appeal  to  Reason.  While  it  is  true  that  he  gave  allegiance 

to  organized  socialism — that  is,  was  a  party  member 

there  was  certainly  very  little  which  was  foreign,  ideolog- 
ical, or  Marxian  about  him.   Born  at  Versailles,  Indiana, 
in  1354,  he  was  the  son  of  parents  who  had  come  from 
Kentucky  and  whose  ancestors  before  them  had  been 
Virginians.    Wayland's  father,  a  prosperous  grocer,  died 
young.  The  mother's  negligence  permitted  the  dissipation 
of  the  estate,  although  she  kept  the  family  together  by 
sewing  and  saving.    At  times  the  family  came  close  to 
starving.    Young  Wayland  got  very  little  schooling;  in- 
stead, he  did  odd  jobs  around  town,  finally  becoming  an 
apprentice  printer.    He  stayed  in  the  printing  business 
and  in  time  bought  out  the  local  editor.    After  a  hard 
struggle  in  the  usual  Horatio  Alger  style,  he  got  ahead 
sufficiently  to  marry.    Then  he  moved  to  Harrisonville, 
Missouri,  where  he  established  a  Republican  newspaper 
in  a  county  which  was  thoroughly  Democratic  and  Con- 
federate in  sentiment.   His  Republicanism  was  so  sound 
that  President  Hayes  appointed  him  to  be  postmaster. 
The  young  editor  was  ostracized  because  of  his  political 
beliefs,  and  so  he  soon  left.    He  drifted  from  town  to 
town,  starting  newspapers  and  usually  making  consid- 
erable money.   Finally  in  Pueblo,  Colorado,  he  published 
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a  red-hot  Populist  sheet  and  aided  in  the  Populist  victory 
of  Governor  David  II.   ("Bloody  Bridles")  Waite. 

In  his  semi-autobiographical  booklet,  called  Leaves 
of  Life  (Girard,  Kansas,  1912),  Wayland  told  how  he 
became  a  socialist.  About  1890  he  got  into  a  conversation 
with  an  English-born  shoemaker  of  Pueblo,  who  handed 
him  some  Fabian  socialist  pamphlets.  These  tracts  are 
the  only  evidence  of  even  indirect  foreign  influence  in 
converting  him  to  the  doctrines  of  socialism.  Inasmuch 
as  Wayland  did  not  read  Marx  and  Engels  until  at  least 
1894,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  he  was  an  adherent  of  socialism 
before  Marxist  ideas  reached  him.  It  should  also  be 
stressed  that  he  entered  the  ranks  of  socialism,  not 
through  the  portals  of  labor,  but  as  a  fairly  successful 
young  entrepreneur.  He  was  almost  entirely  free  of  the 
dialectical  materialism  and  similar  jargon  which  charac- 
terized the  writings  of  his  friend,  Eugene  V.  Debs.  As 
Howard  H.  Quint,  in  his  article  on  Wayland  in  the  March, 
1949  number  of  The  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Review 
correctly  points  out,  Wayland's  socialist  theories  were 
vague  and  unorganized. 

Wayland  was  a  good  business  man.  It  was  said  that 
he  could  almost  "smell"  a  bargain  in  real  estate  and  that 
he  never  lost  money  in  such  deals.  Foreseeing  the  coming 
of  the  panic  of  1393,  he  determined  to  sell  all  his  property 
and  become  liquid.  He  did  so,  and.  was  able  to  enter  the 
hard  times  with  $80,000  in  gold  and  in  government  bonds. 
Surely  this  was  the  action  of  a  shrewd  capitalist,  and  not 
a  Marxian  ideologist.  Quint  says:  "Wayland's  advocacy 
of  socialism  never  dulled  his  senses  to  the  making  of 
a  quick  capitalistic  profit." 

Using  this  liquid  capital,  Wayland  started  his  first 
socialist  paper,  called  the  Coming  Nation,  at  Greensburg, 
Indiana;  Debs  later  said  it  "was  the  first  popular  propa- 
ganda paper  to  be  published  in  the  interest  of  Socialism 
in  this  country."  As  it  was  a  period  of  economic  distress, 
his  socialistic  editorials  made  good  reading.  The  paper 
did  so  well  financially  that  even  Wayland  was  astonished. 
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The  explanation  of  the  success  consisted  in  its  appeal  to 
the  radical  wing  of  the  Populists. 

Way  land  was  a  Utopian,  and  like  most  Utopian 
socialists,  he  wanted  to  experiment  with  his  ideas  by 
founding  his  own  community;  and  so  he  decided  to  organ- 
ize a  cooperative  colony  where  he  could  publish  his  news- 
paper and  carry  out  his  socialist  theories.  At  this  point 
Wayland  started  down  that  side  road  which  had  so  often 
ended  up  in  a  blind  alley  for  men  as  widely  separated  as 
Conrad  Beissel  and  Robert  Owen.  Although  American 
history  is  full  of  such  collectivist  colonies,  many  of  them 
native  in  origin,  they  have  had  little  direct  influence  on 
the  chief  stem  of  American  socialism.  Most  of  them  ulti- 
mately failed,  or  collapsed  even  before  they  got  going. 
One  reason  for  their  almost  uniform  lack  of  success  is 
that  they  represented  a  type  of  collective  ideology,  which, 
while  local  and  harmless,  never  appealed  to  Americans 
in  general;  not  even,  in  fact,  to  those  Americans  within 
the  reaches  of  organized  socialism. 

Wayland's  colony,  to  be  called  Ruskin,  was  organized 
as  a  stock  company  in  1894  and  was  started  near  Ten- 
nessee City,  Tennessee,  with  Wayland  as  president.  It  was 
to  be  financed  by  profits  from  the  Coming  Nation.  Quint 
rightly  calls  attention  to  the  anomaly  of  trying  to  organize 
a  socialistic  paradise  on  a  capitalistic  basis.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  Wayland  and  his  associates  could  not  get 
along  (vide,  Owen  at  New  Harmony),  and  he  finally 
walked  off  in  disgust.  Having  learned  a  lesson,  never  again 
would  he  listen  to  any  arguments  in  favor  of  bringing 
socialism  about  by  means  of  Utopian  colonies. 

Wayland  then  started  a  new  paper,  his  most  famous 
journalistic  effort  of  all.  Called  the  Appeal  to  Reason,  its 
first  number  appeared  on  August  31,  1895  at  Kansas 
City.  He  soon  removed  it  to  Girard,  which  became  a  kind 
of  socialist  powerhouse  in  America.  Debs  asserted  later: 
"It  is  not  saying  too  much  for  the  Appeal  that  it  has 
been  a  great  factor  in  preparing  the  American  soil  for 
the  seed  of  socialism."   It  was  through  the  pages  of  the 
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Appeal  that  Wayland  preached  a  version  of  socialism 
which  was  almost  totally  unaffected  by  Marxian  theories 
or  party-line  dogma.  Neither  international  nor  Utopian, 
Wayland's  socialist  paradise  was  to  be  achieved  by  getting 
control  of  the  government  through  means  of  the  ballot. 

Quint  remarks  that  Wayland's  socialism  was  pri- 
marily of  the  Populist-Reformist  type,  at  least  until  about 
1894  when  he  read  Marx  and  Engels.  Nevertheless  his 
acceptance  of  scientific  socialism  was  eclectic,  the  chief 
item  of  borrowing  being  the  theory  of  the  concentration 
of  wealth  through  trusts  and  monopolies.  Even  that  idea 
was  not  inconsistent  with  Populist  and  Antimonopoly 
teachings.  His  brand  of  socialism  can  perhaps  best  be 
gauged  by  his  icy  comments  about  Daniel  De  Leon,  the 
Marxian  intellectual  who  headed  the  Socialist  Labor 
party.  De  Leon,  who  will  appear  in  more  detail  later, 
visited  Wayland  and  tried  to  secure  an  amalgamation  of 
their  movements,  but  without  success. 

A  few  Waylandisms  culled  from  Leaves  of  Life  will 
indicate  the  un-Marxian  and  unideological  character  of  his 
socialism  even  after  he  read  Marx.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
a  scientific  socialist  could  have  written:  "CAPITALISM 
is  not  wholly  bad.  While  it  is  crushing  the  people  into 
direct  poverty  and  crime,  it  is  at  the  same  time  teaching 
the  lesson  that  goods  can  be  made  and  distributed  under 
the  system  of  largest  production  with  the  least  amount 
of  labor,  and  that  the  greater  the  plant  the  more  economi- 
cal." Wayland  always  taught  that  socialism  would  come 
peacefully  through  elections;  it  was  "a  matter  of  senti- 
ment expressed  in  the  ballot  box."  In  addition,  he  did 
not  like  communism: 

THE  person  who  assumes  that  socialism  means 
dividing  up  the  property  should  go  and  soak  his  head 
in  a  treatise  on  socialism  for  an  hour  or  two  and  let 
in  some  sunlight.  Socialism  is  just  the  opposite  of 
dividing  up.  It  means  concentration  to  the  uttermost 
so  that  division  is  impossible  .  .  .  SOCIALISM  would 
not  abolish  all  private  property.  Communism  would 
do  that.  Socialism  would  have  all  the  people  own 
everything  that  is  used  to  produce  wealth — land  and 
machinery. 
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The  above  words — "Socialism  is  just  the  opposite  of 
dividing  up" — bring  back  memories  to  the  writer;  as  a 
very  young  boy  he  heard  the  endless  arguments  of  small- 
town radicals  who  were  vehemently  in  favor  of  "dividing 
up" — that  is,  dividing  up  the  other  fellow's  property  so 
they  would  get  some  easy  money.  They  called  themselves 
socialists  and  read  the  Appeal  to  Reason  as  well  as  the 
St.  Louis  National  Ripsaw.  Whether  they  were  intelligent 
enough  to  understand  the  ideas  is  questionable,  for  most 
of  them  were  the  lazy,  ne'er-do-wells  around  the  village 
who  were  out  of  work  much  of  the  time.  Certainly  if  they 
understood  the  Appeal's  editorials  and  agreed  with  them, 
they  could  not  have  been  in  favor  of  dividing  up. 

As  newsboys  we  youngsters  delivered  such  bourgeois 
papers  as  the  Williamsport  Grit,  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  and 
the  Pittsburgh  Chronicle-Telegraph;  besides  these,  we  also 
sold  unorthodox  literature  like  the  Appeal  to  Reason  and 
the  Ripsaw.  Local  "socialists"  (probably  as  a  joke)  used 
to  give  us  paperboys  copies  of  both  the  Appeal  and  the 
Ripsaw  to  sell  along  with  the  other  papers.  Too  young 
to  know  the  difference — for  all  papers  were  alike  to  us — 
we  blithely  peddled  the  Appeal,  the  Chronicle-Telegraph, 
the  Ripsaiv,  the  Press,  and  the  Grit  indiscriminately.  It 
seems  strangely  funny  now  to  recall  how  we  tried  to  sell 
hated  sheets  like  the  Appeal  and  the  Ripsaiv  to  virtuous 
Republicans  in  the  community. 

If  one  may  dare  to  summarize  about  the  Wayland 
type  of  organized  socialism,  it  can  be  said  that  though 
he  was  off  the  main  road  of  American  grass-roots  social- 
ism, he  was  not  too  far  afield.  He  represented  that  portion 
of  Populist  thinking  which  went  over  the  line  into  organ- 
ized or  party  socialism,  but  which  was  native,  amateur, 
and  pragmatic  nevertheless.  Wayland's  lack  of  interest 
in  Marxism  is  typical  of  many  members  of  the  Socialist 
party.  He  might  be  described  as  a  homegrown  variety  of 
organized  socialism  who  differed  from  the  native  product 
only  in  that  he  called  himself  a  socialist  and  wanted  to 
socialize  more  thoroughly  than  the  casual  socialist 
desired. 
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His  brand  of  socialism  is  fairly  common  in  the 
country.  It  is  that  kind  which  now  and  then  gets  into 
office,  not  because  the  voters  believe  in  the  Socialist  party 
as  such,  but  because  they  acknowledge  the  sincerity  and 
honesty  of  socialist  candidates  and  believe  that  they  will 
clean  out  the  corruption.  This  species,  which  may  be 
called  "protest"  socialism,  has  been  represented  by  Mayor 
Jasper  McLevy  of  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  by  James 
Maurer  and  the  socialists  of  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  and 
above  all  by  the  long-time  Mayor  of  Milwaukee,  Daniel 
Hoan. 

A  word  is  in  order  about  Hoan's  version  of  socialism. 
Born  at  Waukesha,  Wisconsin,  he  came  up  the  hard  way 
from  a  poverty-stricken  family.  After  working  his  way 
through  college,  he  became  a  labor  lawyer.  In  1910  he 
was  elected  City  Attorney  and  in  1916  Mayor  of  Milwaukee 
under  the  banner  of  the  Socialist  party — in  both  cases  as 
a  protest  against  the  noisome  Democratic  machine  which 
had  been  misruling  the  city.  Reelected  again  and  again 
because  he  was  believed  to  be  honest  and  competent,  he 
was  never  able  to  socialize  a  single  thing  in  the  munici- 
pality, despite  a  period  of  service  which  lasted  from  1916 
to  1940.  The  city  council  was  usually  composed  of  his 
political  enemies.  In  fact  it  is  quite  doubtful  that  the 
majority  of  those  who  put  him  in  office  term  after  term 
actually  believed  in  his  socialist  ideas.  Hoan  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  "protest"  socialism  was  well  described  by 
Lindsay  Hoben,  who  wrote  about  him  in  J.  T.  Salter's 
The  American  Politician  (Chapel  Hill,  1938) : 

One  writer  called  him  one-tenth  Socialist  and  nine- 
tenths  lawyer  and  business  man — and  a  good  one. 
Socialists,  some  nationally  known,  from  other  cities 
have  asked  .  .  .  whether  Mayor  Hoan  has  ever  read 
Karl  Marx's  writings  or  any  other  Socialist  works  .  .  . 
The  late  Morris  Hillquit  scofYingly  ,  called  Hoan's 
politics  "sewer  socialism."  The  Mayor  is  probably 
proud  of  this  accusation.  He  is  far  more  interested 
in  the  sewers  of  Milwaukee  and  such  practical  muni- 
cipal problems  than  in  theoretical  socialism.  He  is 
almost  untouched  by  the  international  quality  of 
socialism  and  frequently  has  opposed  foreign  under- 
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takings  within  the  Socialist  party.  One  cannot 
imagine  Dan  Hoan  raising  the  clenched  fist  and 
passionately  shouting:  "Workers  of  the  world  unite!" 

Hoben  concluded  about  Hoan's  administration   in  Mil- 
waukee as  follows: 

Yet  what  a  paradox  is  "Socialist"  Milwaukee.  Its 
virtues  are  the  bourgeois  virtues  so  anathematized  by 
Marx  and  Engels.  Its  triumphs  are  in  excellently 
managed  capitalistic  municipal  finances  .  .  .  Milwau- 
kee's story  of  clean  municipal  government  is  too  long 
to  tell  here.  Hoan  claims  it  is  because  of  the  Socia- 
lists, and  the  non-Socialists  insist  it  is  because  they 
usually  control  the  common  council  and  watch  the 
Socialists.  At  any  rate,  there  is  no  Socialism  in 
Milwaukee,  not  even  municipal  ownership  of  the  gas 
or  electric  utilities  or  the  street  railway — though  the 
Mayor  has  pleaded  with  the  populace  through  the 
decades.  Whatever  the  red-baiters  may  have  said  for 
the  last  thirty  years  about  Milwaukee  under  Social- 
ism, the  city  stands  today  [19381  as  a  fine  example 
of  "good  old  American  democracy." 

And  the  man  who  is  almost  a  part  of  its  City 
Hall  does  not  quote  so  much  in  a  decade  from  German 
Karl  Marx  as  he  does  in  a  year  from  an  American 
politician,  to  whom  he  secretly  loves  to  be  compared — 
and  whom  he  ever  so  slightly  resembles,  at  least  in 
physique  and  homely  wit — Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  outstanding  contemporary  exponent  of  the 
Wayland-Hoan  brand  of  organized  socialism  is  Norman 
Thomas.  To  this  generation  he  is  the  best  known  leader 
of  the  Socialist  party.  Dignified,  scholarly,  and  fiery,  he 
speaks  for  that  species  of  middle-class  reformist  socialism 
about  which  Wayland  editorialized  and  which  Hoan  rep- 
resented as  an  officeholder.  Don  D.  Lescohier,  writing  of 
Thomas  in  Salter's  The  American  Politician,  called  him 
a  "middle-class  leader" — certainly  a  far  cry  from  the  sort 
of  leader  of  proletarian  origins  which  Marxism  seems  to 
demand. 

Thomas  came  from  a  family  of  Presbyterian  divines, 
and  he  himself  was  a  minister  for  eleven  years.  He  was 
born  in  the  Middle  West,  at  Marion,  Ohio.  Lescohier 
thought  it  was  amusing  that  as  a  boy  Thomas  peddled 
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Harding's  Daily  Star.  He  grew  up  as  a  normal  youth  in 
a  cultured  atmosphere.  After  spending  a  year  at  Bucknell, 
he  went  to  Princeton  where  he  studied  under  Woodrow 
Wilson.  Here  was  surely  an  unsocialist — indeed  bourgeois 
— beginning  for  the  present  leader  of  the  so-called 
Marxian  Socialist  party! 

After  completing  his  formal  education  he  got  into 
pastorates  in  New  York  City,  and  soon  showed  an  interest 
in  social  work.  It  was  through  this  activity  among  the 
poorer  class  that  he  arrived  at  socialism  as  an  answer  to 
the  social  injustice  which  he  met  in  the  slums.  As  a 
socialist  candidate,  he  has  become  the  great  loser;  and 
has  passed  Debs  in  the  number  of  times — six — in  which 
he  ran  for  the  presidency. 

In  The  Choice  Before  Us  (1934),  Thomas  predicated 
the  possibility  of  some  small  amount  of  bloodletting  if 
the  owners  refused  to  hand  over  to  the  state  what  the 
majority  felt  should  be  nationalized.  In  A  Socialist's  Faith 
(1.951),  he  has  apparently  become  more  conservative  for 
he  sees  "a  strong  case  for  keeping  a  segment  of  industry 
under  private  ownership";  and  he  concedes  that  "the 
American  economic  system,  predominantly  capitalist,  has 
been  able  to  provide  the  highest  standard  of  living  in  the 
world  and  to  open  far  more  doors  of  opportunity  to  the 
ambitious,  enterprising  and  fortunate  than  any  other 
nation."  That  Thomas's  radicalism  is  basically  American 
is  indicated  by  the  wide  support  which  all  classes  give  him 
as  a  thinker  and  a  man,  if  not  as  a  socialist  candidate. 

The  un-Marxian  character  of  the  Socialist  party  under 
Thomas's  leadership  was  pointed  out  as  early  as  1935  by 
The  Unofficial  Observer  in  American  MessiaJis  when  he 
said  that  Thomas's  followers  were  "dissenters  from  Marx 
on  some  points  of  theory  and  .  .  .  [werel  sturdy  believers 
in  democratic  policies  and  methods  of  government."  In 
another  place  the  same  writer,  after  remarking  that 
Thomas  and  his  socialists  were  supplying  the  New  Deal 
with  its  ideas,  continued:  "It  is  a  situation  which  would 
make  Marx  turn  in  his  grave  and  which  causes  bitter 
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teeth-gnashing  in  Moscow,  but  it  conforms  to  the  essential 
guts  of  American  politics  .  .  ." 

Perhaps  The  Unofficial  Observer  was  exaggerating 
somewhat  in  saying  that  the  socialists  were  supplying  the 
New  Deal  with  its  ideas,  for  no  one  was  more  critical  of 
the  New  Deal  than  Norman  Thomas,  who  said  its  meas- 
ures were  mere  temporizing  palliatives.  If,  however,  the 
Socialist  party  was  acting  in  the  capacity  described  by 
The  Unofficial  Observer,  this  role  for  the  Socialist  party 
was  as  old  as  organized  socialism  in  the  United  States.  It 
has  been  admitted,  by  both  socialists  who  concede  it  wryly 
and  by  conservatives  like  the  Liberty  Leaguers  who  con- 
ceded it  agonizingly,  that  the  Socialist  party  has  always 
been  the  feeder  of  reform  ideas  to  the  major  parties. 

Conservatives  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  many 
of  the  early  platforms  of  the  Socialist  party  have  been 
almost  completely  legislated  into  being  by  the  bourgeois 
parties.    In   turn   the   members   of   the   Socialist   party 
complain  that  the  major  parties  "steal"  reform  ideas, 
enact  them  into  law,  and  then  take  the  credit.    In  the 
words  of  The  Unofficial  Observer,  this  situation  not  only 
"conforms  to  the  essential  guts  of  American  politics,"  but 
it  touches  the  very  heart  of  what  we  have  called  native 
American   socialism,   which   is   eclectic,   pragmatic,   and 
opportunistic.   If  the  people  feel  some  reform  demanded 
by  organized  socialism  is  good,  they  will  take  it  on;  but 
they  are  not  interested  in  doctrinairism,  in  systematic 
plans  and  programs,  or  in  isms.    It  is  maddening  to 
thoroughgoing  socialists  to  watch  as  the  major  parties 
purloin  certain  socialist  reforms,   but  refuse  to  accept 
socialism  in  toto.  It  may  not  be  of  any  comfort  to  remind 
socialists,  but  that  has  been  the  historic  role  of  minority 
parties  of  all  kinds  in  the  United  States. 

V 

We  come  now  to  (2b)  in  our  outline,  namely,  that 
brand  of  organized,  party  socialism  which  is  out-and-out 
Marxian,  definitely  international,  and  deliberately  pro- 
letarian in  its  approach. 
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This  essay  neither  purports  to  give  a  history  of 
organized  socialism  in  the  United  States,  nor  does  it 
pretend  to  mention  all  the  important  leaders  in  its  devel- 
opment. A  few  words  are,  however,  necessary  if  the  back- 
ground of  this  type  of  evolutionary  collectivism  is  to  be 
properly  understood.  It  has  ever  striven  to  remain  demo- 
cratic and  peaceful,  despite  some  instances  when  the  party 
became  entangled  with  the  IWW  and  the  communists. 

Before  the  Civil  War,  socialism  as  a  word  applied  only 
to  experimental  Utopian  colonies.  After  the  war  it  came 
to  be  applied  to  organized  party  machinery,  mainly  under 
the  leadership  of  German  immigrants.  Party  socialism  in 
the  United  States  was  influenced  by  foreign-born  leaders 
for  many  years.  The  first  actual  organization  was  a  work- 
ingmen's  party  in  New  York  City  in  1874.  By  the  end 
of  the  decade  this  group  had  taken  on  the  name  of 
Socialist  Labor  party,  thereby  becoming  the  first  organized 
party  to  speak  for  socialism  in  the  United  States.  After 
supporting  the  Greenback  party  in  1880,  the  organization 
tended  to  decline  until  it  came  under  the  control  of  the 
brilliant  intellectual  Marxist,  Daniel  De  Leon. 

De  Leon,  later  a  Columbia  University  lecturer,  was 
born  in  1852  on  the  island  of  Curacao,  off  Venezuela. 
After  coming  to  the  United  States,  he  joined  the  Knights 
of  Labor  in  1888;  and  in  1890  became  a  member  of  the 
moribund  Socialist  Labor  party.  In  1892  the  party  offered 
a  national  ticket,  thereby  winning  the  honor  of  being  the 
first  Socialist  party  to  participate  in  a  presidential  can- 
vass. De  Leon  dominated  the  organization  until  his  death 
in  1914,  using  it  to  propagandize  for  a  kind  of  syndicalist 
socialism.  The  lack  of  belief  in  democratic  methods 
caused  socialists  like  Wayland  to  steer  clear  of  De  Leon. 

Like  all  Marxist  parties,  it  suffered  from  frequent 
secessions,  especially  because  of  De  Leon's  emphasis  on 
undemocratic  action.  The  1912  platform,  for  instance, 
stated:  "The  programme  of  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  is 
revolution."  Though  continuing  to  exist  as  a  splinter 
party,  its  place  on  the  socialist  horizon  has  been  taken 
by   the   more   orthodox   and   democratic   Marxist   party 
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founded  by  Debs,  Berger,  and  Hillquit.  The  Debs-Berger- 
Hillquit  evolutionary  Socialist  party  arose  as  a  protest 
against  the  De  Leon  disbelief  in  peaceful  measures.  For 
example,  Hillquit  in  his  book,  Loose  Leaves  from  a  Busy 
Life  (1934),  said  De  Leon  "was  the  perfect  American 
prototype  of  Russian  Bolshevism." 

That  there  was  no  love  lost  between  De  Leon's  follow- 
ers and  those  of  Hillquit  is  obvious  from  advertising  put 
out  this  year  (1952)  by  the  New  York  Labor  News  Com- 
pany, the  publisher  of  Bourgeois  Socialism,  Its  Rise  and 
Collapse  by  Arnold  Petersen.  Of  course  the  bourgeois 
socialism  referred  to  in  the  title  is  the  evolutionary  type 
of  Hillquit  and  his  friends.  The  book,  which  expresses 
the  doctrine  of  the  Socialist  Labor  party,  calls  the  present 
Socialist  party  a  purveyor  of  "bogus"  socialism,  which 
is  being  preached  by  "respectable"  leaders.  Petersen 
shows  "how  a  genuine  Socialist  movement  can  avoid  the 
pitfalls  of  reformism  and  betrayals  by  misleaders  of  labor." 

It  is  now  time  to  discuss  the  origin  of  the  Socialist 
party  in  the  United  States,  whose  founders,  according 
to  the  descendants  of  De  Leon,  were  "misleaders  of  labor." 

Victor  L.  Berger,  one  of  the  triumvirate  who  organized 
the  Socialist  party  in  this  country  and  the  first  socialist 
to  be  elected  to  Congress,  was  born  in  Austria-Hungary  in 
1860.  After  coming  to  Milwaukee  in  1398,  he  quickly 
became  a  leader  in  politics  and  journalism,  being  partic- 
ularly prominent  as  an  antagonist  of  the  De  Leon  brand 
of  socialist  revolution.  Berger  showed  his  ability  as  a 
socialist  thinker  when  he  edited  the  Milwaukee  Vorwarts 
and  Leader.  His  calculating  attitude  towards  Marxism 
can  be  inferred  from  his  sarcastic  tirade  against  the 
deification  of  Marx  in  1900: 

The  Socialist  Labor  Party  is  not  a  political  party, 
never  was  one  and  never  can  be  one — it  is  simply  a 
political  sect  that  adopted  Marx's  book  Das  Kapital 
as  its  bible.  And  a  bible  not  in  the  modern,  but  in 
the  old  medieval  sense  when  few  people  could  read 
it  ...  In  all  my  modern  experience  with  the  Socialist 
Labor  Party  where  every  man  constantly  talks  about 
Karl  Marx  as  if  he  had  attended  school  with  him, 
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I  only  found  two  or  three  men  who  had  really  read 
Das  Kapital,  and  talked  about  it  understanding^. 

To  the  average  Socialist  Labor  Party  man  Marx's 
work  is  a  book  with  seven  seals.  Still,  the  first  thing 
the  Socialist  Labor  Party  always  accomplished  was 
to  give  its  members  a  fearfully  magnified  idea  of  their 
importance  and  "science."  They  learn  a  few  phrases 
about  exploitation,  surplus  value,  the  great  revolu- 
tion, and  especially  about  "class  consciousness,"  re- 
peat them  on  every  occasion,  and  call  that  science. 
In  that  way  the  most  ignorant  of  men  becomes  a 
"scientific  socialist"  in  one  evening  without  having 
the  inconvenience  of  studying  books  and  thinking 
about  social  problems. 

The  rest  of  their  tactics  can  be  told  in  a  very  few 
words.  It  is  to  denounce  and  vilify  everybody  who 
does  not  entirely  agree  with  them  .  .  .  Especially  do 
they  say  this  of  every  reformer,  labor  leader,  or 
socialist  who  has  not  joined  them. 

Berger  helped  Debs  organize  the  Socialist  party. 
Elected  to  Congress  for  the  first  time  in  1910,  he  was  ex- 
cluded during  World  War  I,  and  given  a  prison  term. 
Later  acquitted  of  disloyalty,  he  reentered  Congress  where 
he  served  until  his  death  in  1929. 

Morris  Hillquit,  born  in  Riga,  Latvia,  in  1869,  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1886.  He  entered  the  practice  of 
law  in  New  York  City  and  became  one  of  the  outstanding 
socialists  in  the  United  States.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Socialist  Labor  party  as  early  as  1888,  although  later  he 
seceded  from  it.  He  was  a  delegate  to  nine  national 
conventions  of  the  Socialist  party,  attended  a  number  of 
international  conferences,  and  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Socialist  national  executive  committee.  His  chief  attempt 
at  winning  office  was  running  for  mayor  of  New  York  City 
in  1917.  He  became  the  great  parliamentarian  of  the 
party;  at  conventions  he  usually  came  up  with  some  com- 
promise that  would  bind  the  squabbling  factions  together. 
He  remained  a  dominant  figure  in  the  Socialist  party 
until  his  death  in  1933. 

More  space  must  be  given  to  Eugene  V.  Debs,  the 
third  of  the  triumvirate  who  founded  the  Socialist  party 
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of  the  United  States.  In  the  first  place  Debs  was  a  native 
American;  in  the  second  place  he  secured  a  wide  prom- 
inence in  the  country  as  a  presidential  candidate  for  five 
times;  and  in  the  third  place,  after  many  years  of  quoting 
Marx,  he  broke  with  the  Reds  towards  the  end  of  his  life. 
It  is  enlightening  to  study  this  Marxist  socialist  who  came 
from  grass-roots  America. 

Like  Wayland,  his  friend  and  fellow  editor  of  the 
Appeal,  Debs  was  born  in  Indiana.  It  is  significant  that 
not  only  Debs,  but  Wayland,  Hoan,  and  Thomas  were 
Middle  Westerners.  Anyone  who  knows  even  a  little  bit 
about  the  striving  for  improvement,  the  stress  on  govern- 
mental action,  and  the  ideal  of  progress  that  character- 
ized the  people  of  that  section,  knows  why  so  many 
American  radicals  came  from  the  Middle  West — an  area 
which  has  been  called  the  conscience  of  America. 

Born  in  Terre  Haute  in  1855  of  parents  who  had 
come  from  Alsace,  Debs  had  a  career  not  unlike  thousands 
of  other  members  of  the  lower  middle  or  working  classes 
in  the  era  after  the  Civil  War.  He  went  to  public  school 
and  in  1371  became  a  locomotive  fireman,  thus  ultimately 
reaching  socialism  through  the  ranks  of  labor.  Unlike 
many  laborers,  Debs  got  into  politics.  He  became  city 
clerk  of  Terre  Haute  and  later  sat  as  a  Democrat  in  the 
state  legislature.  Such  experiences  should  have  taken  him 
down  the  road  to  bourgeois  complacency,  but  Debs 
retained  his  labor  contacts.  He  became  a  high  official  in 
the  Brotherhood  of  Firemen  and  editor  of  the  union's 
magazine. 

Believing  that  craft  unionism  seriously  weakened 
the  workingmen's  cause  because  its  separatism  was  an 
open  invitation  for  the  employers  to  sabotage  the  labor 
movement,  Debs  organized  the  American  Railway  Union 
in  1893,  composed  of  all  railroad  workers,  regardless  of 
craft.  He  served  as  president  of  this  industrial  union  for 
four  years.  In  1894  he  participated  in  the  famous  Pullman 
strike  around  Chicago,  and  spent  six  months  in  jail  for 
contempt  of  court.  This  experience  made  him  a  socialist, 
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and  in  1897  with  the  aid  of  Berger  he  changed  his  Ameri- 
can Railway  Union  into  the  Social  Democratic  party.  In 
1S99  De  Leon's  Socialist  Labor  party  suffered  a  loss  of 
some  dissidents  to  Debs's  group;  and  again  in  1901  Hillquit 
left  De  Leon's  organization,  along  with  a  number  of  fol- 
lowers. The  accession  of  the  Hillquit  faction  led  to  a 
change  in  name  of  the  Debs-Berger  outfit  from  the  Social 
Democratic  party  to  the  Socialist  party.  Debs  was  his 
party's  candidate  for  president  in  four  straight  elections: 
1900,  1904,  1903,  and  1912. 

Debs's  love  of  industrial  unionism  was  probably  the 
explanation  of  his  ill-advised  action  of  1905  in  helping 
William  D.  Haywood  and  De  Leon  to  form  the  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World.  By  the  employment  of  direct 
action,  Haywood  desired  to  create  a  socialist  state  on  an 
industrial-union  base.  Debs  liked  the  idea  of  the  indus- 
trial union  but  not  the  direct  action,  and  soon  withdrew. 
Later  Haywood  was  ousted  from  the  national  executive 
board  of  the  Socialist  party  because  of  his  belief  in  vio- 
lence. In  1921  he  left  for  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  1912  the  Socialist  party  convention  went  on 
record  as  opposing  the  IWW  type  of  violence: 

Any  member  of  the  party  who  opposes  political  action 
or  advocates  crime,  sabotage,  or  other  methods  of 
violence  as  a  weapon  of  the  working  class  to  aid  in 
its  emancipation,  shall  be  expelled  from  membership 
in  this  party.  Political  action  shall  be  construed  to 
mean  participation  in  elections  for  public  office  anr' 
practical  legislative  and  administrative  work  along 
the  lines  of  the  Socialist  Party  platform. 

Inasmuch  as  the  resolution  passed  by  a  vote  of  191  to  90, 
it  was  clear  that  about  a  third  of  the  delegates  apparently 
favored  violence.  These  believers  in  direct  action  probably 
became  part  of  the  communist  split-off  from  the  Socialist 
party  in  1919. 

Debs's  disbelief  in  violence  of  course  made  him  a 
pacifist  in  World  War  I.  He  was  sentenced  to  ten  years' 
imprisonment  for  violating  the  Espionage  Act.  While  in 
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prison  he  was  nominated  for  president  in  1920  and 
received  about  900,000  votes.  Later  he  was  pardoned  by 
President  Harding. 

If  one  runs  through  the  Writings  and  Speeches  of 
Eugene  V.  Debs,  put  out  by  the  Hermitage  Press  of  New 
York  in  1948,  with  an  introduction  by  Arthur  M.  Schles- 
inger,  Jr.,  he  soon  gets  the  impression  that  Debs  absorbed 
the  Marxian  party  line  without  completely  understanding 
its  implications;  in  other  words,  as  Schlesinger  says,  Debs 
saw  "many  things  too  simply."  The  reader  cannot  help 
feeling  from  a  perusal  of  Debs's  impassioned  speeches  and 
writings  that  here  was  a  man  who  was  taking  the  Marxian 
arguments,  hook,  line,  and  sinker,  because  of  anger — 
perhaps  understandable  anger — at  the  injustice  shown 
by  Cleveland,  the  capitalists,  and  judges  during  the 
Pullman  strike.  Repeatedly  he  returns,  many,  many, 
years  later  to  the  Pullman  strike.  It  left  a  permanent 
impression  upon  him,  and  caused  him  to  feel  that  private 
capitalism  was  hopelessly  unjust  to  laborers,  and  could 
not  be  otherwise.  In  fact  he  later  admitted  as  much 
when  he  said  he  was  drawn  into  socialism  after  the  strike 
because  it  had  been  a  "practical  lesson  in  Socialism." 

Whereas  Wayland  was  little  interested  in  interna- 
tional socialism  and  relegated  a  column  about  it  to  the 
last  page  of  the  Appeal,  Debs  was  its  vigorous  advocate 
and  wrote  frequently  for  the  International  Socialist 
Review  on  the  American  movement.  He  thanked  the 
foreign  "comrades"  for  bringing  the  gospel  to  America; 
he  mouthed  the  arguments  about  wage-slavery,  the  class 
struggle,  and  the  evils  of  capitalist  exploitation;  he  was 
sorrowful  at  the  death  of  Liebknecht;  he  praised  the 
writings  of  Kautsky,  Bebel,  and  Lassalle;  and  he  called 
Berger's  gift  to  him  of  a  copy  of  Capital  "a  token  of  price- 
less value."  He  worked  for  "a  class-conscious  industrial 
union";  and  declared  that  Marx  was  more  sincere  about 
the  welfare  of  the  common  man  than  were  the  authors 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  In  his  speech  accep- 
ting the  presidential  nomination  in  1904,  he  said:  "The 
platform  upon  which  we   stand  is  the  first   American 
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utterance  upon  the  subject  of  international  Socialism." 
Regularly  he  referred  to  the  cry,  "Workingmen  of  all 
countries,  unite!"  as  the  "immortal  shibboleth  of  Marx." 

What  can  be  said  about  this  proletarian  type  of 
socialism  which  was  being  preached  by  a  man  whose 
career  was  more  or  less  normal  before  he  became  infected 
with  Marxism — infected,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  because  of 
an  unreasoning  sense  of  the  injustice  and  inhumanity  of 
capitalism  as  it  was  practiced  in  the  Pullman  strike? 

In  answer  to  this  question,  it  must  be  noted  that 
Debs  in  two  elections  polled  more  votes  than  any  other 
socialist  candidate  for  president  ever  received.  In  1912 
and  1920  the  socialist  total  was  just  under  a  million  votes. 
Yet  it  would  be  completely  wrong  to  conclude  that  these 
large  votes  were  given  entirely  by  people  who  accepted 
the  kind  of  Marxian  dialectics  with  which  Debs  larded 
his  speeches.  In  fact  many  of  his  addresses  are  so  heavily 
infested  with  the  dry  pall  of  Marxism  that  one  wonders 
whether  his  hearers  understood  what  he  was  talking 
about.  Certainly  those  speeches  which  lean  most  solidly 
upon  the  Marxist  line  are  the  least  interesting  to  the 
modern  reader. 

There  was  a  small,  hard  core  of  party  liners  who 
voted  for  him;  but  in  the  first  four  elections,  culminating 
in  the  large  vote  of  1912,  it  is  clear  that  most  of  his 
supporters  were  ex-Populists,  protest  voters,  and  Progres- 
sives who  desired  social  justice.  The  turn-out  in  1920  is 
obviously  to  be  attributed  to  sympathy  for  Debs  the  jailed 
martyr.  It  is  significant  that  after  Debs's  influence  over 
the  party  waned  because  of  his  health  and  age,  the 
leadership  dropped  his  extreme  Marxism.  As  early  as  1924 
it  was  supporting  La  Follctte  and  Wheeler.  By  1928  it 
was  nominating  the  middle-class,  un-Marxian  Norman 
Thomas,  who  has  been  its  titular  leader  ever  since. 

The  decline  of  internationalism  and  Marxism  is 
evident  in  Debs's  own  life.  In  1919  the  extreme  Left  broke 
away  from  the  Socialist  party  and  formed  the  American 
Communist  party,  which  took  its  orders  from  the  Bol- 
sheviks. At  first  Debs  was  very  friendly  to  the  Bolsheviks, 
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even  calling  himself  a  Bolshevik.  When  the  Red  excesses 
began  to  be  known,  he,  like  others,  soon  recoiled  in  horror. 
As  early  as  1922  he  was  objecting  to  the  persecutions  by 
the  Soviets,  and  cabled  Lenin  a  protest.  Next  he  began 
to  oppose  foreign  interference  in  the  American  Communist 
party,  calling  an  underground  radical  movement  in  the 
United  States  foolish  and  suicidal.  Nathan  Fine  in  his 
Labor  and  Farmer  Parties  in  the  United  States  1828- 
1928  (Rand  School,  1928)  said  that 

.  .  .  Debs  never  fully  belonged  to  the  left  wing, 
for  when  the  real  test  came  in  1919  he  refused  to 
go  along  with  those  who  adopted  the  communist 
program  of  preparation  for  armed  struggle  and  civil 
war.  Throughout  the  history  of  the  party  Debs  played 
with  and  was  supported  by  the  left  wing,  but  at  many 
a  critical  juncture  and  occasion  where  a  decision  was 
to  be  made  Debs  broke  with  the  left  wing  and  repudi- 
ated their  major  demands.  He  helped  to  launch  the 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  but  soon  abandoned 
it.  He  then  unreservedly  condemned  the  methods  of 
sabotage.  He  did  not  change  in  any  essential  when 
he  left  Atlanta  prison  on  December  23,  1921.  How- 
ever militant  and  courageous,  Debs  was  from  the 
first  until  the  last  a  social  democrat,  not  a  communist. 
He  believed  that  parliamentary  and  trade  union 
action  made  a  decisive  difference  and  could  win  im- 
provements and  final  emancipation  for  the  working 
class.  The  man  who  led  the  left  wing  in  the  Socialist 
Party  for  the  half  dozen  years  that  he  was  prominent 
in  it,  was  William  D   Haywood. 

VI 

The  last  brand  of  socialism  in  the  United  States  is 
hardly  American  at  all,  and  need  not  delay  us  very  long. 
It  is  that  version  of  planned,  organized,  or  party  socialism 
which  since  1919  has  been  represented  by  the  American 
Communist  party,  and  designated  as  2c  in  our  outline. 
This  ism  or  ideology  is  definitely  international  in  that  it 
desires  to  expand  the  Bolshevik  type  of  soviet  imperialism 
all  over  the  world,  including  the  United  States.  The 
socialist  movements  most  like  it  in  the  American  past 
were  the  IWW  and  to  some  degree  De  Leon's  Socialist 
Labor  party. 
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There  is  a  growing  feeling  that  the  Communist  party 
should  be  outlawed  because  it  is  a  secret  conspiracy  to 
overturn  the  American  system.  For  the  first  time  in  our 
history  we  are  faced  with  a  so-called  party  which  is  native 
neither  in  morale  nor  in  methods;  in  fact  which  is  hardly 
a  party  at  all  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word  because  it 
preaches  violence,  revolution,  and  sabotage.  Obviously  the 
long  respected  ideal  of  free  toleration  to  all  party  faiths — ■ 
an  ideal  which  was  employed  towards  the  Debs  type  of 
socialism  except  in  war  time — can  hardly  be  followed  in 
the  case  of  a  conspiratorial  cabal  which  uses  democracy 
only  to  destroy  it. 

The  very  name  Communist  is  deceiving,  for  the  party 
is  communist  within  none  of  the  usual  definitions  of  the 
word.  It  is  certainly  not  communist  as  the  early  Christians 
practiced  communism;  nor  is  it  the  communism  predicted 
by  Marx  who  said  communism  was  that  future  period 
of  paradise  when  government  would  wither  away.  Instead 
of  withering  away,  the  government  of  the  Soviet  Union 
is  increasingly  powerful  and  increasingly  centralized.  If 
the  precedent  set  by  the  Bolshevists  of  the  home  land 
is  any  guide,  then  the  so-called  American  communists 
plan  to  create  a  dictatorial  or  totalitarian  kind  of  social- 
ism without  any  of  the  freedoms  or  privileges  which 
democracy  presupposes.  This  is  the  species  of  socialism 
that  Americans  are  rightly  afraid  of  when  they  criticize 
socialism  as  a  foreign  ism.  It  is  so  foreign  to  casual  or 
native  American  socialism  that  the  two  can  hardly  be 
discussed  in  the  same  breath. 

VII 

The  writer  believes  that  the  foregoing  analysis  of 
some  of  the  kinds  of  socialism  in  the  United  States  justifies 
the  following  conclusions: 

The  American  people  must  learn  to  distinguish  be- 
tween types  of  socialism.  For  instance,  democratic  social- 
ism of  the  Thomas  brand  is  different  from  the  democratic 
socialism  as  preached  by  Debs.    In  addition,  there  is  a 
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wide  gulf  between  the  socialization  sometimes  undertaken 
by  pragmatic  Americans  and  the  planned  socialization 
which  Soviet  communism  would  impose  by  force.  For 
our  own  survival  as  a  free  people,  we  must  use  every  effort 
to  fend  off  the  kind  of  totalitarian  socialism  as  desired 
by  the  revolutionary,  foreign-directed  Communist  party. 
On  the  other  hand  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  the  people 
decided  to  forego  the  advantages  to  be  gained  from  casual 
socialization  here  and  there  —  as  in  the  public  school 
system  —  simply  because  they  think  that  all  socialism 
is  the  variety  represented  by  Stalin's  stooges  in  the 
American  Communist  party. 

We  must  not  be  unconscious  of  the  longstanding- 
contributions  made  by  native,  casual  socialism.  This 
variety  has  brought  untold  benefit  because  it  has  filled 
the  breach  when  private  initiative  could  not  or  would 
not  meet  the  need.  Such  socialization  has  become  part 
of  the  warp  and  woof  of  life  in  the  United  States;  and  it 
runs  the  gamut  from  items  like  public  roads,  the  post- 
office,  postal  savings,  government  printing  establishments, 
water  systems,  and  veterans'  hospitals  to  the  Panama 
Canal,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

On  the  other  hand  those  who  are  opposed  to  further 
socialization  must  understand  how,  why,  and  when  the 
American  kind  of  socialization  takes  place;  otherwise  they 
will  not  know  how  to  prevent  its  employment  in  other 
fields  where  they  do  not  wish  to  have  it.  For  instance,  if 
doctors  desire  to  defeat  what  they  call  socialized  medicine, 
the  way  to  do  it  is  to  see  that  private  enterprise  does  such 
a  good  job  that  there  will  be  no  excuse  for  public  initiative 
to  take  over.  It  seems  to  the  writer  that  if  there  is  one 
great  lesson  which  emerges  out  of  any  discussion  of  native 
American  socialism  it  is  this:  the  American  people  turn 
to  socialization  only  when  private  initiative  will  not  or 
can  not  do  the  job.  If  doctors  wish  to  retain  the  present 
system  of  medical  practice,  then  private  initiative  must 
prove  its  right  to  remain.  Without  question  a  portion  of 
the  population  is  not  getting  sufficient,  if  any,  medical 
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attention;  too  many  draftees  are  being  rejected  for  reasons 
of  health;  and  doctors'  fees  are  too  high  for  a  sizable 
percentage  of  the  people  to  pay.  (Consult  Time,  January 
23,  1952,  page  49,  for  the  speech  of  Johnston  Murray, 
Governor  of  Oklahoma,  in  this  connection.) 

This  is  exactly  the  kind  of  situation  which  invites 
the  propaganda  put  out  by  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
in  favor  of  socialized  medicine.  Those  who  believe  in 
private  medicine  should  be  using  their  strength  to  get 
these  evils  attended  to  by  private  effort.  That  private 
initiative  can  meet  such  problems  is  shown  by  Paul  de 
Kruif  in  his  article,  "What  About  This  'Doctor  Shortage'?," 
in  Reader's  Digest  for  June,  1951.  He  adds  significantly: 
"The  continuing  threat  of  socialized  medicine  has  served 
one  wholesome  purpose.  It  has  aroused  state  and  local 
governments  [sicfl,  civic  and  medical  societies,  to  correct 
by  local  effort  the  deficiencies  in  our  medical  service." 

Indeed  if  those  deficiencies  cannot  be  solved  by  physi- 
cians themselves  or  by  other  private  means,  then  as  surely 
as  public  education  snuffed  out  most  private  education — 
as  surely  as  public  assistance  replaced  the  inefficiency  of 
private  welfare  and  relief — as  surely  as  public,  tax- 
supported  roads  were  welcomed  as  improvements  over 
the  inconvenient  private,  toll  roads — so  surely  will  some 
kind  of  government  medical  practice  be  created  fully  to 
meet  the  needs  of  all  the  people. 

That  has  been  the  history  of  native  American  collec- 
tivism from  Plymouth  to  the  present.  Americans  do  not 
care  much  about  isms  or  ideologies:  if  a  system  exists 
that  needs  to  be  remedied,  they  will  remedy  it — by  prefer- 
ence privately,  but  publicly  if  necessary.  And  it  will  be 
accomplished  peacefully  and  democratically  by  majority 
will  of  the  people.* 


*  For  other  aspects  of  the  problem  of  socialism,  see  the  author's 
"The  Origins  of  Socialism,"  in  The  Social  Studies,  XLI  (April,  1950) 
147-55. 


Penthesilea  Als  Abbild 
Kleistischen  Wesens 

von  Russell  Wieder  Gilbert 

Die  hochste  Dichtung  ist  immer  Ausdruck  der 
Personlichkeit.  Sie  entsteht  aus  dem  Innern  des  Dichters 
selbst  und  enthalt  also  die  Schliissel  zu  seinem  Verstand- 
nis.  Sie  ist  eine  Art  Selbstbiographie  und  Befreiung. 

Nirgends  ist  das  mehr  Wahrheit  als  in  Kleists  grossem 
Trauerspiel  Penthesilea.1  Wer  Kleist  wenigstens  teils  ver- 
stehen  will,  muss  notwendigerweise  dieses  Drama  durch- 
lesen,  und  muss  es  dann  schon  verdauen  lassen,  um  sicher 
zu  sein,  dass  der  Keim  der  Dichtung  nicht  verloren  gent. 

Fur  dieses  Drama  und  fur  den  Hauptcharakter  nimmt 
Kleist  seinen  Stoff  aus  einer  griechischen  Legende  in 
Homers  Was.  Die  Amazonen,  von  denen  jede  eine  Brust 
abgeschnitten  hat,  um  zu  zeigen,  dass  sie  nicht  wirklich 
etwas  Weibliches  ist,  sondern  dass  sie  dem  Kriegertum 


i  Kleist  wurde  von  innen  gezwungen,  sich  auszudriicken:  "ich  dichte 
bloss,  weil  ich  es  nicht  lassen  kann" — Heinrich  von  Kleist,  Briefe, 
Zweiter  Ted  (Insel-Verlag,  Leipzig  1911)  Nr.  85  an  Otto  August  Ruhle 
von   Lilienstern  31.    [August    1806]    S.   324.   Priedrich    Gundolf, 

Heinrich  von  Kleist  (Berlin  1922)  S.  90:  "In  der  Penthesilea  allein 
lauft  Kleists  dramatisches  Konnen  einmal  vollig  in  der  Richtung 
seines  seelischen  Mussens."  Ingrid  Kohrs,  Das  Wesen  des  Tragischen 
im  Drama  Heinrichs  von  Kleist  (Marburg  a.  d.  Lahn  1951)  S.  37: 
"Nur  in  wenigen  der  grossen  deutschen  Tragodien  ist  eines  Dichters 
innerstes  Erleben  so  sehr  in  dramatischer  Gestaltung  objektiviert  wie 
in  der  Penthesilea-Dichtung  Kleists."  Nach  Oskar  Ritter  von  Xylander, 
"Heinrich  von  Kleist  und  J.  J.  Rousseau,"  Germanische  Studien 
(Berlin  1937)  Heft  193,  S.  298  gehort  das  besprochene  Werk  "in  die 
Reihe  der  grossen  dichterischen  'Bekenntnisse.'  Penthesilea  ist  das 
Spiegelbiid  seiner  Seele  in  der  Guiscardzeit."  Siehe  auch  John  C. 
Elankenagel,  The  Dramas  of  Heinrich  von  Kleist,  A  Biographical  and 
Critical  Study  (Chapel  Hill  1931)  S.  127-145;  Otto  Brahm,  Heinrich 
von  Kleist  (3.  Aufl.,  Berlin  1892)  S.  1S2-200;  Wilhelm  Herzog,  Heinrich 
von  Kleist,  Sein  Leben  und  Sein  Werk  (2.  Aufl.,  Miinchen  1914)  S.  382 
ff.;  E.  L.  Stahl,  The  Dramas  of  Heinrich  von  Kleist  (Oxford  1948) 
S.  75  ff.;  und  Philipp  Witkop,  Heinrich  von  Kleist  (Leipzig  1923) 
S.  131  f. 
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angehort,  haben  einen  Frauenkriegerstaat  gegriindet. 
Um  diesen  zu  erhalten,  kampfen  sie  mit  Mannern;  aber 
nur  wenn  sie  einen  besiegen,  haben  sie  das  Recht,  ihn 
geschlechtlich  zu  besitzen.  Penthesilea,  Ares'  und  Otreres 
Tochter,  ist  die  Konigin  dieser  Amazonen.  Der  einen 
Legende  nach  hat  sie  den  Trojanern  geholfen,  und  ist 
endlich  von  Achill  erschlagen  worden.  Achill,  nachdem 
er  auf  ihre  Schonheit  aufmerksam  geworden  ist,  weinte 
iiber  ihren  Tod.  In  einer  spateren  Sage  wurde  Achill  von 
Penthesilea  im  Kampf  getotet. 

Weil  Kleist  sich  hauptsachlich  fur  den  Konflikt  in 
der  Penthesilea  interessiert  und  nicht  fiir  die  Legende 
selbst,  andert  er  den  Stoff  seines  Dramas.  Schon  ehe 
das  Drama  beginnt,  war  sie  einem  Gesetz  der  Amazonen 
nieht  gehorsam,  indem  sie  nur  den  Mann  wahlte,  der  der 
beste  war,  Achilles  (V.  2178  ff.).  Ihre  Mutter  Otrere  hatte 
ihr  schon  von  Achill  erzahlt,  und  den  Wunsch  ausge- 
sprochen,  dass  sie  ihn  heirate  (V.  2110-2140).  So  sucht 
Penthesilea,  ein  schones  Fraulein  von  fiinfzehn  oder 
sechzehn  Jahren,  nur  den  Achill. 

Kleist,  wie  immer,  geht  gleich  in  medias  res.  Pen- 
thesilea will  Achill  gefangen  nehmen.  Die  beiden  stossen 
aufeinander,  und  sie  fallt  von  Achills  starkem  Lanzen- 
stosse.  Wahrend  sie  noch  in  Ohnmacht  liegt,  entwaffnet 
er  sich  selbst,  denn  er  weiss  jetzt,  dass  er  sie  liebt.  Pen- 
thesilea kommt  zu  sich  und  sieht  ihren  Gegner  entwaffnet 
vor  sich.  Achill,  mit  Prothoes  Hilfe,  betriigt  sie,  selbstver- 
standlich  weil  er  sie  liebt,  und  so  glaubt  sie  sich  Siegerin 
iiber  ihn.  Nachdem  sie  ihre  eigene  Liebe  zu  ihm  ausge- 
sprochen  hat,  wird  es  ihr  klar,  dass  sie  betrogen  worden  ist. 

Jetzt  weiss  der  griechische  Held,  dass  sie  ihn  entweder 
iiber winden  oder  umkommen  muss. 

Doch  von  zwei  Dingen  schnell  beschloss  ich  Eines, 
Dich  zu  gewinnen,  oder  umzukommen.2  (V.  2220  f.) 

Achill  fordert  sie  noch  einmal  zum  Kampfe  heraus,  denn 
seine  Absicht  ist,  bloss  einen  Scheinkampf  herbeizufiihren 


■  Fiir  den  Text  des  Dramas  siehe  Erich  Schmidt  u.  a.,  Heinrich  von 
Kleist s  Werke   (Bibliographisches  Institut,  Leipzig)    Ed.  2,  S.  21  ff. 
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und  sich  freiwillig  von  seiner  Gegnerin  schlagen  zu  lassen. 
Penthesilea  aber  glaubt,  er  wolle  sie  nur  demiitigen.  Sie 
zweifelt  an  seiner  Liebe,  die  frtihere  Amazone  erwacht  in 
ihr,  ihre  Liebe  wird  gliihender  Hass.  Sie  stiirmt  auf  ihn 
los,  sie  rast,  wiitet,  sie  beisst  und  zerfleischt  ihn.  Sie 
erklart  sich  frei  vom  Amazonentum,  und  stirbt  am 
Herzweh,  an  einer  tiefen  zerstorenden  Leidenschaft. 

Die  aussere  Handlung  ist  der  Kampf  zwischen  den 
Gesehlechtern,  zwischen  Mann  und  Weib.  Manche  sehen 
in  dieser  Tragodie  nur  etwas  Sexuelles.  Nach  Erich 
Schmidt  "wiihlte  Kleist  im  sexuellen  Wahnsinn."3  Eloesser 
meint:  "Mit  sadistischer  Brunst  zerreisst  sie  die  Glieder 
des  ermordeten  Geliebten,  schlagt  die  Zahne  in  seine 
Brust,  totet  den  Toten,  schandet  den  Tempel  des  gott- 
lichen  Leibes."4  Zweig  hat  dieselbe  Meinung:  "In  der 
Penthesilea  iiberschwelgt  sich  seine  sexuelle  Hitze."5  Wie 
kann  man  denn  sagen,  dass  Penthesilea  sadistisch  sei, 
wenn  die  zwei  ihre  gesunde  Liebe  fiir  einander  in  einem 
wunderbaren  reinen  Auftritt  erklaren?  Sie  sind  viel  zu 
natiirlich  im  Ausdruck  ihrer  Liebe,  um  fiir  pervers  gehal- 
ten  werden  zu  konnen.  Man  denke  an  die  Schonheit  der 
reinen  Liebe  zwischen  Agnes  und  Ottokar  in  der  Ura- 
kleidungsszene  der  Familie  Schroffenstein  (5.  Aufzug,  1. 
Szene)  — eine  geistig-seelische  Vereinigung ! 

Fiir  andere  bestand  die  Absicht  des  Dichters  darin, 
die  Unterdriickung  der  Frauen  darzustellen.  Er  hatte 
zeigen  wollen,  sagen  sie,  dass  das  Weib  infolge  seiner 
natiirlichen  physischen  und  psychischen  Schwache  nicht 
imstande  sei,  sich  mit  dem  Manne  zu  messen,  nicht  nur 
auf  dem  Schlachtfelde,  sondern  auch  im  gewohnlichen 


3  Siehe  "Heinrich  von  Kleist,"  Osterreichische  Rundschau  (Wien  1883). 

4  Arthur  Eloesser,  "Heinrich  von  Kleist,  Eine  Studie"  in  Brandes,  Die 
Literatur  (Berlin  n.  d.)  Bd.  16,  S.  50. 

5  p.tefan  Zweig,  Pathologie  des  Gefiihls  bei  Heinrich  von  Kleist  (Leipzig 
1925)  ;  ders.,  Der  Kampf  mit  devi  Damon:  Holderlin,  Kleist,  Nietzsche 
(Leipzig  1925) .  Nach  Joachim  von  Kiirenberg,  Heinrich  von  Kleist,  Ein 
Versuch  (Hamburg  1948)  S.  92,  hat  das  Publikum  das  bei  Cotta  1808 
gedruckte  Drama  abgelehnt,  "mit  der  Begriindung,  der  Dichter  habe 
danach  getrachtet,  in  diesem  Trauerspiel  das  Sadistische  und  Hyste- 
ri:che  zu  vsrherrhchen." 
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Kampfe  des  Lebens,  und  dass  der  Versuch  zu  einem 
Untergange  des  Weibes  fiihren  miisse.  Diese  Deutung  ist 
falsch,  wie  Meyer-Benfey  sagt.6  Es  ist  wohl  wahr,  dass 
Kleist  in  seinen  Briefen  betont  hat,  dass  die  einzige  Be- 
stimmung  des  Weibes  ist,  Gattin  und  Mutter  zu  werden, 
und  dass  das  Madchen  sich  immer  seinem  Willen  unter- 
werfen  sollte  (Kleists  Lebensplan).  Wenn  wir  erkennen, 
dass  Kleist  in  Penthesilea  sich  selbst  dargestellt,  wie  wir 
noch  sehen  werden,  so  wird  diese  Meinung  vollends  sinn- 
ios.  Kleist  betont  nicht  ausschliesslich  den  Geschlechts- 
unterschied  in  diesem  Drama. 

Die  aussere  Handlung  ist  dazu  da,  um  den  inneren 
Konflikt  Kleists  selbst,  die  innere  Handlung,  wenn  man 
will,  darzustellen.  Was  ist  diese  innere  Handlung?  Der 
Inhalt  der  ganzen  Dichtung  ist  der  Kampf  Penthesileas 
mit  sich  selbst  als  Konigin  des  Staates,  als  Amazone  auf 
der  einen  Seite  und  als  liebendes  Weib  auf  der  anderen. 
Der  eigentliche  Inhalt  ist  dieser  Streit  in  Penthesileas 
eigener  Brust.  Meyer-Benfey  nennt  den  ausseren  Kampf 
"eine  Vorstufe  und  Grundlage  fur  den  inneren.  Er  dauert 
nur  so  lange,  als  jener  schlaft,  und  ist  vorbei,  als  jener 
ausbricht."7 

Penthesilea  ist  nicht  ganz  Amazone,  denn  sie  kann 
die  Liebe,  die  noch  am  Anfang  in  ihr  schlummert,  nicht 
unterdriicken,  nachdem  sie  Achill  gesehen  hat.  Das  Uber- 
mass  des  Weibtums  kommt  bei  ihr  zum  Vorschein. 

Der  Tanais  Asche,  streut  sie  in  die  Luft!  .  .  . 

Ich  sage  vom  Gesetz  der  Fraun  mich  los 

Unci  folge  diesem  Jungling  hier.  (V.  3009,  3012-13) 

Am  Ende  wird  sie  vom  Amazonentum  erlost.  Freiwillig 
wird  sie  Weib. 

Penthesilea  ist  ohne  Zweifel  das  Kleistischste  von  den 


lehe   Heinrich   Meyer-Benfey,   Das   Drama    Heinrich    von   Kleists,   2 
(Gottingen  1911/13).  besonders  Bd.  1,  S.  542  f.  <ein  sehr  grund- 
liches  und  verst&ndnisvoUes  Werk) ;  ders.,  Die  Liebe  in  Kleists  I 
und  Dichtung  tin.  Jahrbuch  der  Kleistgesellschaft,  Bd.  7  und  8  (Berlin 
1925  26). 
7  A.  a.  O. 
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Werken  unsres  Dichters.8  Penthesilea  allein  ist  die  Heldin. 
Warum  steht  sie  im  Mittelpunkt?  Warum  iiberglanzt  sie 
jeden  andern  Charakter?  Sie  ist  Kleist  selbst.  Er  verhiillt 
sich  in  der  Gestalt  Penthesileas,  weil  er  wie  die  Frau  so 
grosse  Liebe  hat,  aber  nicht  lieben  darf.  So  konzentriert 
er  alles  Licht  auf  sie,  gleich  einem  Gemalde  Correggios 
oder  Rembrandts — nicht  das  klassische  Dreieck,  wie  bei 
Raphael  oder  Diirer. 

Wie  schon  gesagt,  jede  Dichtung  ist  Objektivierung 
inneren  Lebens  der  Kiinstlerseele.  Die  Dichtung  eines 
Menschen  ist,  um  es  Kleistisch  zu  sagen,  die  "Geschichte 
seiner  Seele."9  Wir  miissen  den  Dichter  selbst  aufsuchen 
hinter  seinem  Werke. 

Es  war  Kleists  Ziel,  eine  Art  Tragodie  zu  schaffen,  im 
Robert  Guiskard.  Er  konnte  es  aber  nicht.  Penthesilea 
konnte  ihr  Ziel  auch  nicht  erreichen.  Zu  Prothoe  sagt 
sie  (V.  1303  ff.) : 

Das  Ausserste,  das  Menschenkrafte  leisten, 
Hab'  ich  getan — Unmogliches  versucht — 
Mein  Alles  hab'  ich  an  den  Wurf  gesetzt; 
Der  Wiirfel,  der  entscheidet,  liegt,  er  liegt: 
Begreifen  muss  ich's — und  dass  ich  verlor. 

In  diesem  9.  Auftritt  steckt  der  Kern  des  Kleistischen 
Dramas.  Seine  Penthesilea  ist  niemand  anders  als  Kleist.10 

Nirgends  finden  sich  Ubereinstimmungen  im  Aus- 
clruck  zwischen  Kleists  Dichtungen  und  seinen  Briefen 
so  auffallend  wie  bei  der  Penthesilea.  Hier  sind  einige 
Beispiele.  In  einem  Brief  an  Ulrike11  heisst  es:  "Ach,  es 
ist  unverantwortlich,  den  Ehrgeiz  in  uns  zu  erwecken, 
einer  Furie  zum  Raube  sind  wir  hingegeben." 


8  Gundolf,  a.  a.  O.,  S.  90:  "Insofern  Kleists  Wesen  Besessenheit  ist  .  .  ., 
insofern  Kleists  Kunst  Ausdruckskraft  schlechthin  ist  .  .  .,  insofern 
Kleists  Bewegtheit  Ekstase  ist:  insofern  ist  die  Penthesilea  Kleists 
Kleistischstes  Werk." 

9  An  Wilhelmine  von  Zenge,  22.  Marz  1801,  Briefe,  Nr.  35,  S.  159. 
ioVgl.  August  Kuhn-Foelix,  Heinrieh  von  Kleist  (Murnau  1948)  S.  83  f.: 

"So  ist  der  'Guiskard'  mit  all  seinem  Kampf  und  Krampf  nichts  weiter 
als  die  Wehe  zur  Penthesilea." 
n  Erief  vom  12.  Januar  1802,  a.  a.  O.,  Nr.  54,  S.  257. 
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Penthesilea  hat  nur  einen  Wunsch:  sie  will  Achill 
gewinnen  oder  umkommen  im  Versuch.  "O  Jesus.  Wenn 
ich  es  [Guiskard]  doch  vollenden  konnte !  Diesen  einz'gen 
Wunsch  soil  mir  der  Himmel  erfiillen;  und  dann,  mag  er 
thun,  was  er  will."12 

Die  Lust,  ihr  Gotter,  miisst  ihr  mir  gewahren, 
Den  einen  heissersehnten  Jiingling  siegreich 
Zum  Staub  mir  noch  der  Fusse  hinzuwerfen. 
Das  ganze  Mass  von  Gliick  erlass'  ich  euch, 
Das  meinem  Leben  zugemessen  ist.  (V.  844  ff.) 

Kleist  selbst  hatte  zu  dieser  Zeit  nur  einen  Wunsch,  das 
heisst,  den  Guiskard  zu  vollenden,  und  das  erwiinschte 
Ziel  wurde  Symbol  fur  "Ruhm,  Unsterblichkeit  und  Liebe." 

"Ich  kann  dir  nicht  sagen,  wie  gross  mein  Schmerz 
ist.  Ich  wurde  vom  Herzen  gern  hingehen,  wo  ewig  kein 
Mensch  hinkommt."13  Penthesilea  sagt  (V.  2351):  "Ich 
will  in  ew'ge  Finsternis  mich  bergen!"  Derselbe  Brief 
zeigt  uns  Kleists  personliches  Geftihl  gegen  die  Menschen: 
"Es  hat  sich  eine  gewisse  ungerechte  Erbitterung  meiner 
gegen  sie  bemeistert."14  Penthesilea  fiihlt  dieselbe  Erbit- 
terung gegen  Prothoe.  Kleist  schreibt  an  Marie  von 
Kleist:  "Mir  waren  die  Gesichter  der  Menschen  schon 
jetzt,  wenn  ich  ihnen  begegnete,  zuwiecler  [sic],  nun 
wurde  mich  gar,  wenn  sie  mir  auf  der  Strasse  begegneten, 
eine  korperliche  Empfindung  anwandeln,  die  ich  hier 
nicht  nennen  mag."15  Kleist  fiihlt  sich,  wie  Penthesilea, 
in  tiefer  Seele  verletzt. 

Nachdem  die  beiden  alles  verloren  haben,  wird  das 
Leben  ihnen  bedeutungsleer.  Kleist  hat  seine  unvollendete 
Tragodie  verbrannt.  "Der  Himmel  versagt  mir  den  Ruhm, 
das  grosste  der  Guter  der  Erde;  ich  werfe  ihm,  wie  ein 
cigensinniges  Kind,  alle  iibrigen  hin."1G  So  sagt  Prothoe 
(V.  668  ff.) :  "Weil  unerfullt  sein  Wunsch,  ich  weiss  nicht 


13  An  Ulrilce,  9.  December  1802,  ebda.,  Nr.  G3,  S.  277. 

13  An  Ulrike,  5.  Oktober  1803,  ebda.,  Nr.  70,  S.  289. 

14  Ebda. 

13  Ebda.,  10.  November  1811,  Nr.  193,  S.  459. 

18  An  Ulrike,  26.  Oktober  1803,  ebda.,  Nr.  71,  S.  290. 
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welcher,  Dir  im  geheimen  Herzen  blieb,  den  Segen,  Gleich 
einem  iibellaun'gen  Kind,  hinweg,  Der  deines  Volkes 
Gebete  kronte,  werfen?"  So  sagt  Penthesilea  (V.  1199- 
1201): 

Warum  auch  wie  ein  Kind  gleich, 
Weil  sich  ein  niicht'ger  Wunsch  mir  nicht  gewahrt, 
Mit  meinen  Gottern  brechen? 

"Das  Ungluck  macht  mich  heftig,  wild,  und  unge- 
recht;  doch  nichts  Sanf teres,  und  Liebenswiirdigeres,  als 
dein  Bruder,  wenn  er  vergniigt  ist."17  Penthesilea  ist 
"Halb  Furie,  halb  Grazie"  (V.  2457),  ein  wunderbares 
Mischwesen.  In  ihr  und  in  Kleist  stecken  Extreme.  Das 
Ungluck  macht  beide  wild  und  ungerecht,  Gliickseligkeit 
macht  beide  sanft  und  liebenswiirdig. 

Penthesilea  ist  Verkorperung  des  Kleistischen  Stre- 
bens,  Guiskard  ist  Darstellung  Kleistischen  Ringens  nach 
dem  hochsten  Ziel.18  Penthesilea  geht  zu  Grunde,  weil 
sie  das  Ziel  nicht  erreichen  kann.  Das  eine  Ziel  hat  sie 
immer  vor  sich,  wie  auch  Kleist: 

Des  Lebens  hochstes  Gut  erstrebte  sie, 

Sie  streift',  ergriff  es  schon:  die  Hand  versagt  ihr, 

Nach  einem  andern  noch  sich  auszustrecken. 

(Prothoe,  V.  1287  ff.) 

"Des  Lebens  hochstes  Gut"  ist  die  Liebe,  die  notwendig 
ist,  um  ein  grosses  Kunstwerk  zu  schaffen. 

Nach  dcr  Vernichtung  des  Guiskard  ist  Kleist  in 
demselben  Geisteszustand  wie  Penthesilea  nach  der  Ver- 
nichtung des   Achill.    Man   braucht   nur  den  Brief  an 


iv  An  Ulrike,  14.  Juli  [1807],  ebda.,  Nr.  95,  S.  349. 

is  Vgl.  Bernt  von  Heiseler,  Kleist  (Stuttgart  1939)  S.  53  f.:  "Es  ist  sinnlos 
zu  fragen,  ob  Kleist  in  der  Gestalt  der  Penthesilea  sich  selbst  dar- 
gestellt  hat;  ob  Achill  ...  als  Gleichnis  fur  den  verbrannten  'Guiskard' 
gelten  soil.  Nicht  aus  dem  Stofflichen  erklart  sich  das  metaphysische 
Geheimnis  der  Dichtung.  Ruhm  und  Liebe  sind  eins  im  Herzen  der 
Penthesilea,  beides  will  sie  von  Achill  erkampfen  .  .  .  Wer  dem  Dichter 
begegnen  will,  muss  zuerst  fahig  sein,  ihm  sein  Gedicht,  Wort  fiir 
Wort,  wie  es  dasteht,  zu  glauben  .  .  ." 
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Ulrike  vom  26.  Oktober  1803  zu  lesen.19  In  einem  Brief e 
an  Henriette  von  Schlieben  vom  29.  Juli  1804  redet  Kleist 
vom  "Kummer,  der  mir  zugleich  damals  fressend,  an's 
Herz  nagte"  und  von  einer  "zunehmenden  Gemiiths- 
krankheit."20 

Ich  bin  nicht  im  Stand e  verniinftigen  Menschen 
einigen  Aufschluss  liber  diese  seltsame  Reise  [nach 
Frankreich]  zu  geben.  Ich  selber  habe  seit  meiner 
Krankheit  die  Einsicht  in  ihre  Motiven  verloren,  und 
begreife  nicht  mehr,  wie  gewisse  Dinge  auf  andere 
'    erfolgen  konnten.21 

1st  Penthesilea  in  der  24.  Szene  anders  als  Kleist  in 
dieser  Periode? 

Wenn  Kleists  Charaktere  auf  der  Hohe  ihrer  Gefiihle 
stehen,  werden  sie  stumm.  Penthesilea,  zum  Beispiel,  wird 
ohnmachtig.  Sie  reden  nicht  in  Selbstgesprachen  wie 
Schillers  Idealisten.  In  einer  Welt,  die  ihnen  ein  Ratsel 
ist,  werden  sie  "verriickt"  (begeistert,  entgeistert) .  Wie 
Kleist  selbst,  glauben  sie  sich  allein,  und  sind  mit  ihren 
"Gedanken  an  einem  andern  Orte  und  mit  ganz  anderen 
Gegenstanden  beschaftigt,"  wie  Wieland  beschreibt.  Trotz 
schwerer  Anstrengung  und  Erschopfung  erholen  sich 
Kleist  und  Penthesilea  mit  erneuter  Lebenskraft. 

Penthesilea  geht  zu  Grunde,  weil  sie  nicht  in  der 
Lage  war,  ihr  tibermass  zu  besiegen  und  beherrschen. 
"Verfiucht  das  Herz,  das  sich  nicht  mass'gen  kann" 
(V.  720) .  Ihrer  greulichen  Tat  bewusst,  stirbt  Penthesilea 
durch  "ein  vernichtendes  Gcfiihl"  (V.  3027) : 


19  A.  a.  O.,  Nr.  71,  S.  290  f.:  "Ich  habe  in  Paris  mein  Work,  so  weit  es 
fertig  war.  durehlesen,  verworfen,  und  vcrbrannt:  und  nun  ist  es  aus. 
Der  Himmcl  versagt  mir  den  Ruhm,  das  grosste  der  Giiter  der  Erde; 
Lch  werfe  ihm,  wie  ein  eigensinnlges  Kind,  alle  iibrigen  hin.  Ich  kann 
mich  deiner  Freundschaft  nicht  wlirdig  zeigen,  ich  kann  ohne  diese 
Freundschaft  doch  nicht  leben:  ich  stiirze  mich  in  den  Tod.  Sei 
ruhig,  du  Erhabene,  ich  werde  den  schonen  Tod  der  Schlachten  sterben. 
.  .  .  ich  werde  franzosische  Kriegsdienste  nehmen  .  .  .  ich  frohlocke 
bei  der  Aussicht  auf  das  unendlich-prachtige  Grab." 

20  Ebda.,  Nr.  76,  S.  302. 
2i  Ebda.,  S.  302  f. 
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Dies  Erz,  dies  lautr'  ich  in  der  Glut  des  Jammers 
Hart  mir  zu  Stahl;  trank'  cs  mit  Gift  sodann, 
Heissatzendem,  der  Reue,  durch  und  durch; 
Trag'  es  der  Hoflnung  ew'gem  Amboss  zu, 
Und  scharf  und  spitz'  es  mir  zu  einem  Dolch; 
Und  diesem  Dolch  jetzt  reich'  ich  meine  Brust. 

(V.  3028  ff.) 

Wo  liegt  der  Ausweg  fur  Kleist?  Gibt  es  "ein  vernichten- 
des  Gefiihl"  fur  ihn,  stark  genug,  ihn  vom  unertraglichen 
Leben  zu  befreien?  "Und  jeder  Busen  ist,  der  fuhlt,  ein 
Ratsel,"  sagt  Prothoe  (V.  1286).  Vielleicht  kann  das 
Ratsel  des  Kleistischen  Lebens  nur  durch  Selbstvernich- 
tung  gelost  werden. 

Dieses  rathselhafte  Ding  [das  Leben],  das  wir 
besitzen,  wir  wissen  nicht  von  wem,  das  uns  fortfuhrt, 
wir  wissen  nicht  wohin,  das  unser  Eigenthum  ist,  wir 
wissen  nicht,  ob  wir  daruber  schalten  diirfen,  eine 
Ilabe,  die  nichts  wcrth  ist,  wenn  sie  uns  etwas  werth 
ist,  ein  Ding,  wie  ein  Widerspruch,  flach  und  tief,  ode 
unci  reich,  wiirdig  und  verachtlich,  vieldeutig  und 
unergriindlich,  ein  Ding,  das  jeder  wegwerfen  mogte, 
wie  ein  unverstandliches  Buch,  sind  wir  nicht  durch 
ein  Naturgesetz  gezwungen  es  zu  lieben?  Wir  miissen 
vor  der  Vernichtung  beben,  die  doch  nicht  so  qualvoll 
sein  kann,  als  oft  das  Dasein,  und  indessen  Mancher 
das  traurige  Geschenk  des  Lebens  beweint,  muss  er 
es  durch  Essen  und  Trinken  ernahren  und  die 
Flamme  vor  dem  Erloschen  hiiten,  die  ihn  weder 
erleuchtet,  noch  erwarmt.22 

Friiher  ist  schon  erwahnt  worden,  dass  Kleist  nicht 
begreifen  konnte,  wie  gewisse  Dinge  auf  andere  folgen 
konnten.  Weder  Kleist  noch  Penthesilea  konnte  die  Wirk- 
lichkcit  sehen;  gleich  dem  Prinzen  von  Homburg  war 
es  ihnen  unmoglich,  Wirklichkeit  und  Traum  zu  unter- 
scheiden.  Penthesilea  bittet  um  Hilfe  aus  ihrem  Zweifel 
(V.  2844) :  "O  sagt  mir ! — Bin  ich  in  Elysium?  .  .  ." 
Penthesilea  kann  sich  nicht  mehr  daran  erinnern,  wie 


2  An  Wilhelmine,  21.  Juli  1801,  ebda.,  Nr.  46,  S.  214  f.  Siehe  auch  Rein- 
hold  Schneider.  Kleists  Ende  (MiAnchen  1946)  S.  13:  "Die  Selbstzer- 
storung — diese  innerste  Leidenschaft  Penthesileas,  die  Vorherrschaft 
des  Ichs,  das  sich  nicht  beugen,  das  aber  auch  nicht  dauern  kann  und 
sich  darum  mit  dem  Ubermass  seiner  Gefiihle  toten  muss — wirft  ihren 
Schatten  iiber  fast  alle  Gestaltungen  Kleists;  sie  liegt  seinen  Helden 
im  Elut," 
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sie  selbst  den  Befehl  gegeben  hat,  die  Rosen  zura  Rosenfest 
zu  pfliicken  (9.  Auftritt) .  Achill  steht  im  selben  Zustand 
der  Entrlicktheit. 

Kleist  sehnt  sich  nach  Liebe  und  Verstandnis.  Er 
schreibt  an  Wilhelmine  von  Zenge:  "Ich  hatte  eine  un- 
beschreibliche  Sehnsucht  an  Deinem  Halse  zu  weinen, 
oder  wenigstens  einen  Freund  an  die  Brust  zu  driicken."23 
Das  ist  Penthesileas  Vernal tnis  zu  Prothoe  (V.  1557  ff.) : 

Wie  suss  ist  es,  ich  mochte  Tranen  weinen, 

Dies  mattgequalte  Herz,  da  ich  erwache, 

An  deinem  Schwesterherzen  schlagen  fiihlen — 

In  der  Penthesilea  versucht  Kleist  nicht,  das  Entset- 
zen  darzustellen.  Pfuels  einzige  Trane  der  Riihrung  liber 
ihr  Leiden — vielleicht  "zwei  grosse  Thranen" — ist  dem 
Dichter  bedeutungsvoll,  denn  es  wird  ihm  klar,  dass  ein 
Freund  das  Drama  verstand  und  dass  er  wusste,  was  darin 
steckte. 

Sie  hat  ihn  wirklich  aufgegessen,  den  Achill,  vor 
Liebe.  Es  ist  hier  schon  zweimal  in  Gesellschaft 
vorgelesen  worden,  und  es  sind  Thranen  geflossen, 
soweit  als  das  Entsetzen,  das  unvermeidlich  dabei 
war,  zuliess  .  .  .  Pfuels  kriegerisches  Gemiith  ist  es 
eigcntlich,  auf  das  es  durch  und  durch  berechnet  ist. 
Als  ich  aus  meiner  Stube  mit  der  Pfeife  in  der  Hand 
in  seine  trat  und  ihm  sagte:  Jetzt  ist  sie  tot,  traten 
ihm  zwei  grosse  Thranen  in  die  Augen.  Wenn  er  die 
letzten  Szenen  liest ,  so  sieht  man  den  Tod  auf  seinem 
Antlitz.  Er  ist  mir  so  lieb  dadurch  geworden,  und 
so  Mensch.24 

"Es  ist  wahr,  mein  innerstes  Wcscn  liegt  darin  .  .  . 
der  ganzc  Schmerz  zuglcich  und  Glanz  meiner  Seele."25 
So  miisscn  wir  iiberall  das  innere  Lcbcn  des  Dichters 
spiiren.  Kleist  zcigt  uns  sein  hohes  Zicl  (V.  1375  ff.) : 


23  Brief  vom  22.  Marz  1801,  a.  a  .O.,  Nr.  35,  S.  161.  In  einem  Briefe  an 
seinen  Lehrer  Martini  (19.  Marz  1799)  schreibt  Kleist:  "Diese  getreue 
Darstellung  meines  ganzen  Wesens,  das  voile  unbegrenzte  Vertrauen, 
dessen  Gefiihlc  mir  selbst  frohe  Geniisse  gewahren  .  .  ."  Uber  das 
Vertrauen  in  Penthesilea,  siehe  Picter  Fokko  Smith,  Das  Vertrauen  in 
Hcinrich  von  Kleists  Briefen  und  Werken  (Groningen  1949)   S.  69-74. 

24  Brief  an  Henriette  Hendel-Schutz  [November  1807]  cbda.,  Nr.  103, 
S.  363  f. 

25  An  dieselbe  [Ende  1807]  cbda.,  Nr.  105,  S.  364  f. 
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Den  Ida  will  ich  erst  auf  Pelion 

Unci  Pelion  wieder  auf  den  Ossa  walzen. 

Den  Ossa  will  ich  auf  den  Kaukasus, 

Und  Kaukasus  auf  den  Altai  tiirmen, 

Mir  von  Altai,  Pelion,  Kaukasus, 

Den  Weltgebirgen,  eine  Leiter  bauen 

Und  auf  der  Staffeln  hochst'  empor  mich  schwingen.26 

Kleists  Heldin  tritt  in  einen  Kampf  mit  dem  beruhm- 
testen  Helden  des  griechischen  Altertums.  Der  Ausgang 
entscheidet  ihr  Schicksal.  Mit  seinem  Guiskard  tritt 
Kleist  zum  Wettkampf  mit  dem  grossten  Dichter  seiner 
Zeit,  mit  Goethe.  "Er  hat  es  seinem  Freund  Pfuel  oft 
gcsagt,"  berichtet  Wilbrandt,  "dass  es  nur  das  cine  Ziel 
fur  inn  gebc,  der  grosste  Dichter  seiner  Nation  zu  werden, 
und  auch  Goethe  sollte  ihn  nicht  daran  hindern."27  "Ich 
wcrcle  ihm  doch  noch  den  Kranz  [Kleists  Kranzsehnsuchtl 
von  der  Stirne  reissen."  Er  liebt  Goethe  und  hasst  ihn 
zugleich,  wie  Penthesilea  Achill  liebte  und  auch  hasste.28 
"Ach,  warum  kann  ich  dem  Wesen,  das  ich  gliicklich 
machen  sollte,  nichts  gewahren  als  Thranen?  Warum 
bin  ich,  wie  Tankred,  verdammt,  das,  was  ich  liebe,  mit 
jeder  Handlung  zu  verletzen?"29  Penthesilea  hat  auch 
verletzt  und  getotet,  was  sie  am  meisten  liebte. 

Goethe  war  fur  Kleist  der  grosste  Dichter,  das 
Wunschbild  und  der  Masstab,  an  dem  er  sich  mass.  Kleist 
ist  nur  mit  dem  hochsten  Ziel  zufrieden;  er  muss  den 
Kampf  gcwinnen  Oder  umkommen.  "Was  hab'  ich,  wenn 
ich  nicht  allcs  habe?"  Er  wendct  alle  Kraft  an,  das  hohe 
Ziel  zu  erreichen,  und  zerstort  allcs,  was  ihm  in  den  Weg 
kommt. 

Man  konnte  die  Frage  stcllen,  warum  er  denn  nicht 
in  seiner  Selbstdarstellung  einen  Mann  gewahlt  hat. 
Warum  kampft  Penthesilea  mit  Achilles?   Zwei  Momente 


2«Nach  Passung  H.  Fassung  E:  "Den  Ida  will  ich  auf  den  Ossa  walzen. 
Und  suf  die  Spitze  ruhig  bloss  mich  stellen."  Siehe  Dr.  Tino  Kaiser, 
Vergleich  der  Verschiedenen  Fassungen  von  Kleists  Dramen,  70.  Heft 
in  Sprache  und  Dichtung  (Bern-Leipzig  1944)  S.  193. 

27  Adolf  Wilbrandt,  Heinrich  von  Kleist  (Ndrdlingen  1863)   S.  174. 

-3 Kiirenberg,  a.  a.  O.,  S.  99:  "Wie  sich  in  Penthesilea  hingebende  Liebe 
in  auflcdernden  Hass  verwandclt,  so  auch  Kleists  Verehrung  fur 
Goethe  in  ungeziigelte,  blinde  Wut." 

£3  An  Wilhelmine,  21.  Mai  1801,  a.  a.  O.,  Nr.  42,  S.  183. 
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kommen  hier  zusammen:  sie  liebt  ihn  als  Weib,  und  doch, 
weil  sie  Amazone  ist,  darf  sie  ihm  nur  als  Mann  entgegen- 
trcten  und  muss  mit  WafTen  um  seine  Liebe  werben.  Sie 
ist  Wcib,  weil  sie  diese  Liebe  hat,  und  das  ist  wieder  echt 
Kleistisch.  Sie  ist  aber  auch  Mann,  besonders  am  Anfang 
des  Dramas,  wo  sie  fast  ganz  und  gar  Amazone  ist;  als 
Mann  kampft  sie  mit  dem  Mann,  und  hasst  ihn,  aber  als 
Weib  liebt  sie  ihn.30  So  ist  cs  wieder  leicht  zu  sehen,  warum 
Kleist  diesen  StofT  gewahlt  hat.  Das  konnte  er  nur  mit 
diescr  Amazone  darstellen.31 

So  ist  auch  Kleists  Verhaltnis  zu  Goethe.  Er  liebt 
ihn  und  bewundert  ihn.  Er  will  ihn  nicht  von  seinem  Thron 
herunterreissen,  wie  manche  behaupten.  Anstatt  dessen 
will  er  sich  mit  Goethe  gleichstellen;  er  bittet  nur  um 
Genossenschaft  und  Anerkennung.  Schiller,  Goethes 
Freund,  war  ja  schon  gestorben.  Vielleicht  konnte  er 
Schillers  Stelle  einnehmen.  Der  Liebende  und  Mitbewer- 
ber  Goethes  mochte  er  gern  sein — das  war  sein  Ehrgeiz, 
das  war  sein  Ziel.   Das  Symbol  dessen  ist  Penthesilea. 

Die  Hauptfrage  ist:  Kann  er  das  erreichen?  Er  ver- 
sucht  es  mit  seinem'  Guiskard,  aber  es  gelingt  ihm  nicht. 
Achill  ist  Goethe,  Kleists  Ideal.  Kann  er  wie  Achilles 
werden?  Goethe  ist  der  ganze  Glanz  seiner  Seele.  "Pen- 
thesilea ist  der  ganze  Schmerz  seiner  Seele,  der  Schmerz 
Achill  nicht  zu  sein,  ihn  nicht  zu  haben,"  wie  Gundolf 
sagt.32  Penthesilea  ist  Kleist,  wie  er  ist;  Achilles  ist  Kleist, 
wie  er  sein  mochte.33  Kleist  weiss  vielleicht,  dass  auch 
er  durch  Extreme  sich  selbst  vernichten  muss. 


so  Gundolf,  a.  a.  O.,  S.  96  ff.:  "Beide  sind  Mann  und  Weib  in  cinem  .  .  . 
Penthesilea  ist  nicht  so  schr  cin  weiblicher  Charakter  als  vielmehr 
der  mannliche  Drang  und  die  weibliche  Hingabe  in  weiblicher  Gestalt. 
Achill  ist  dicselbe  Doppelheit  in  mannlicher  Gestalt.  Achill  ist  eine 
Penthesilea  als  Mann,  Penthesilea  ein  Achill  als  Weib  und  beide 
erganzen  sich  nicht,  sondern  begegnen  sich  gerade  mit  ihren  gleichen 
Eigenschaften  und  gehen  zugrunde  an  der  unzeitigen  Kreuzung  ihrer 
gleichen  Eigenschaften." 

3i  Fur  die  Bedeutung  der  Frau  in  Kleists  Penthesilea,  siehe  Clara  Kuoni. 
Wirklichkeit  und  Idee  in  Heinrich  von  Kleists  Frauenerleben  in  Bd.  29. 
Wegc  zur  Dichtung  (Frauenf eld-Leipzig  1937)  S.  157-182. 

32/1.  a.  O.,  S.  96. 

MEbda.:  "Achill  und  Penthesilea:  jedes  ist  Kleist  und  beide  zusammen 
sind  Kleist  [s.  Anm.30],  die  beiden  Pole  einer  einzigen  Spannung  .  .  ." 
Siehe  auch  Kiircnberg,  a.  a.  O.,  S.  90  f. 
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Kleist  hat  sein  Ringen  um  den  Guiskard  dargestellt; 
er  hat  es  in  der  Dichtung  iiberwunden,  und  sich  selbst 
innerlich  davon  befreit.  Nach  der  Niederschrift  der  Pen- 
thesilea  will  er  nichts  mehr  mit  Guiskard  zu  tun  haben. 
In  einem  Brief  an  Christoph  Martin  Wieland  schreibt  er, 
dass  er  wieder  ganz  frei  sei.34  So  ist  Penthesilea  seine 
kiinstlerische  Befreiung  und  tiberwindung. 

In  einem  sehr  demutigen  Brief  iiberschickt  er  Goethe 
den  ersten  Druck  seiner  Tragodie: 

Hochwohlgebohrner  Herr, 
Hochzuverehrender  Herr  Geheimrath, 

Ew.  Excellenz  habe  ich  die  Ehre,  in  der  Lage  gehor- 
samst  das  1.  Heft  des  Phobus  zu  iiberschicken.  Es  ist 
auf  clcn  "Knieen  meines  Herzens"  dass  ich  damit 
vor  Ihnen  erscheine;  mogte  das  Gefiihl,  das  meine 
Hande  ungewiss  macht,  den  Werth  dessen  ersetzen, 
was  sie  darbringen.35 

Was  bedeutet  der  Ausdruck,  "Auf  den  Knieen  meines 
Herzens"?  Es  ist  eine  Liebeserklarung.  Er  entsagt 
seinem  Ringen,  Goethe  gleich  zu  sein.  Er  resigniert  wie 
Penthesilea. 

Demiitig  erkennt  er,  dass  er  nie  so  gross  wie  Goethe 
sein  kann,  dass  er  nie  den  Kranz  von  seiner  Stirne  reissen 
kann.  Hier  ist  absolute  Hingabe  an  Goethe.  Niemals  hat 
Kleist  sein  Ich  so  klar  dargestellt,  niemals  sich  so  enthiillt, 
denn  er  schwieg  doch  lieber.  Penthesilea  ist  Tragik 
hochster  Art. 

Wahrscheinlich  war  aber  diese  Selbstschilderung 
nicht  klar  genug.  Goethe,  "zum  Sehen  geboren,  zum 
Schauen  bestellt,"  hat  nicht  verstanden,  oder  hat  nicht 


si  Brief  vom  17.  Dezember  1807,  ebda.,  Nr.  107,  S.  369:  "Ich  wollte,  ich 
konntc  Ihnen  die  Penthesilea  so,  bei  dem  Kamin,  aus  dem  Stegreif 
vortragen  wie  da  ma  Is  den  Robert  Guiskard.  Entsinnen  Sie  dessen 
wohl  noch?  Das  war  der  stolzeste  Augenblick  meines  Lebens.  Soviel 
ist  gewiss:  ich  habe  eine  Tragodie  (Sie  wissen,  wie  ich  mich  damit 
gequalt  habe)  von  der  Brust  heruntergehustet;  und  fiihle  mich  wieder 
ganz  frei." 

S3  Brief  vom  24.  Januar  1808,  ebda.,  Nr.  113,  S.  378, 
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verstehen  wollen.36   Was  hatte  er  nicht  fur  den  urn  Ver- 
standnis  und  Liebe  kampf  enden  Dichter  tun  kdnnen! 

Als  Abbild  der  Kleistischen  Personlichkeit  zeigt 
Penthesilea  also  eine  dreifache  Problematik:  (1)  den 
Kampf  der  beiden  Geschlechter;  (2)  den  Kampf  der 
Penthesilea  mit  sich  selbst  als  Kriegerin  und  Weib;  und 
(3)   das  Kleist-Goethe  Verhaltnis. 

In  diesem  Lebenskampf  muss  Kleist  (auch  Penthe- 
silea) gewinnen.  Wenn  er  verliert,  muss  er  umkommen. 
Obgleich  er  vor  dem  Tode  steht,  hat  er  noch  mehr  zu 
dichten.  Schon  friih  ist  es  ihm  klar  geworden,  dass  er, 
wie  Gott,  eine  neue  Welt  aus  sich  selbst  schaffen  muss, 
denn  die  Welt,  wie  sie  ist,  ist  zusammengebrochen  und 
existiert  nicht  mehr  fur  ihn.  Der  Prinz  von  Homburg 
kommt,  und  gibt  ihm  Harmonie,  die  "edle  Einfalt  und 
stille  Grosse"  der  Klassiker,  in  der  Dichtkunst,  aber 
nicht  im  Leben. 

Jede  Frau,  mit  Ausnahme  von  der  Penthesilea,  tragt 
den  Mariengeist — absolute  Selbstlosigkeit.  Die  Neben- 
person  Prothoe  wird  die  Hauptperson,  Kathchen  von 
Heilbronn.  Kathchen  wird  Kleists  Traumfrau,  Symbol  der 
bestandigen  Treue.  Sie  ist  "die  Kehrseite  der  Penthesilea, 
ihr  andrer  Pol,  ein  Wesen,  das  eben  so  machtig  ist  durch 
ganzliche  Hingebung,  als  jene  durch  Handeln."37 

"Penthesilea  stirbt  den  Liebes-,  Siihne-  und  Erlosungs- 
tod."38  Bei  Kleist  steht  das  Erlosungsproblem  fast  immer 


36  Goethe  ftihlte  sich  im  Innersten  abgestossen  von  dem  Krankhaften 
in  Kleists  Charakter.  Er  fand  solche  Dichtung  "abgeschmackt":  siehe 
Eriedrich  Braig,  Heinrich  von  Kleist  (Miinchen  1925)  S.  222.  Goethe 
sprach  von  der  "unheilbaren  Krankheit"  und  der  "Gefuhlsverwirrung" 
Kleists.  Kleist  war  ihm  "ein  Pathologe."  Goethe  hat  lieber  das 
Gesunde  betont. 

37  An  Henrictte  Hendcl-Schutz  [Ende  1807]  a.  a.  O.,  Nr.  105,  S.  365. 
Ubrr  Penthesilea  und  Kathchen  als  "widersprcchende  Wiinsche  in  der 
Seele"  siehe  Schneider,  a.  a.  O.,  S.  8;  auch  den  Brief  an  Collin,  8. 
Dezember  1808,  a.  a.  O.,  Nr.  124,  S.  392:  "Denn  wer  das  Kathchen  liebt, 
dem  kann  die  Penthesilea  nicht  ganz  unbegreiflich  sein,  sie  gehdren 
ja  wie  das -j- und  —  der  Algebra  zusammen,  und  sind  ein  und  dasselbe 
Wesen,  nur  unter  entgegengesetzten  Bcziehungen  gedacht." 

38  Braig.  a.  a.  O.,  S.  239  f . 
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im  Vordergrund.3*  ".  .  .  ich  sterbe,  well  mir  auf  Erden 
nichts  mehr  zu  lernen  und  zu  erwerben  ubrig  bleibt  "40 
"Zufrieden  und  heiter"^  stirbt  eine  der  tragischsten  und 
ratselhaftesten  Personlichkeiten  der  gesamten  deutschen 
Literatur— "mein  Leben,  das  allerqualvollste,  das  ie  ein 
Mensch  gefuhrt  hat."42 


39  Schneider,  a.  a.  O.,  S.  9:  "Penthesilea-seine  einzige  rettungslos  tra- 
gische  Gestalt— ist  die  Zerstorung  selbst." 

40  Brief  an  Marie  von  Kleist,  9.  November  1811,  a.  a  O  Nr  192  S  457 
Ein  starker  Gedanke  an  den  Tod  ist  der  Grundton  'seines  Lebens— 
durcnaus  pessimistisch.  Als  Kind  sieht  er  schon  die  Allp-egenwart  des 
Todes.  Dieser  Gedanke  treibt  ihn  daran,  so  viel  als  mdglich  aus  dem 
Leben  herauszuholen. 

4i  Erief  an  Ulrike  am  Morgen  seines  Todes,  Nr.  197,  S.  466  Schneider 
a  a.  O..  S.  30  erwahnt  Kleists  Glauben,  "dass  Gott  ihm  diesen  Tod 
schenkte,  urn  ihn  zu  entlohnen  fiir  sein  unsagbar  qualvolles  Leben." 

42  Brief  an  Marie  von  Kleist,  12.  November  1811,  ebda ,  Nr  194  S  460 
Ebda.,  an  Wilhelrnine,  3.  Juni  1801,  Nr.  43,  S.  194:  "Konnen  so  "viele 
\v  iderspruche  m  meinem  engen  Herzen  wohnen?"  Siehe  den  Brief  an 
Ulnke,  Anm,4i:  "die  Wahrheit  ist,  dass  mir  auf  Erden  nicht  zu  helfen 


The  Influence  of  Hamlet 
upon  Chekhov's  The  Sea  Gull 

by  Arthur  Herman  Wilson 

It  is  known  that  during  the  summer  of  1895,  Anton 
Pavlovitch  Chekhov  set  himself  the  task  of  writing  a  play 
at  the  pretty  lodge  in  the  garden  of  his  Melikhovo  estate 
in  the  Serpukhov  district.  The  play  was  The  Sea  Gull, 
and  it  contained  so  many  pointed  references  to  Shakes- 
peare's Hamlet  that  one  is  forced  to  face  their  significance. 
It  is  easy  to  trace  both  direct  and  indirect  comparisons 
indicating  the  debt  of  The  Sea  Gull  to  Hamlet,  and  it  is 
also  a  simple  matter  to  explain  the  reasonable  difference 
existing  between  the  two  plays.  Our  present  purpose  lies 
in  pointing  out  these  comparisons  and  contrasts. 

Briefly  the  story  of  The  Sea  Gull  must  first  take  our 
attention  so  that  subsequent  allusions  to  the  play  will 
make  sense.  The  story  of  Hamlet,  however,  is  too  well 
known  to  require  a  synopsis  here. 

Treplev  is  a  young  man  who  finds  himself  in  very 
unhappy  circumstances  because  he  is  forced  to  live  on 
his  uncle's  estate  in  the  remote  country,  where  he  has 
access  to  no  money,  has  no  success  with  a  career,  and  feels 
that  he  is  not  even  loved.  He  turns  to  his  mother  for 
affection,  but  she  is  too  much  occupied  with  her  own  life 
as  an  actress  and  with  her  obsequious  lover,  Trigorin,  the 
famous  writer.  Then  he  turns  to  a  beautiful  young  girl, 
Nina,  for  romantic  love,  but  Trigorin  steals  her  away  from 
him.  Even  when  he  attempts  to  gain  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  others  through  a  writing  career,  he  feels 
that  all  efforts  are  futile. 

This  note  of  frustration  is  sounded  constantly  in  the 
play,  not  only  as  it  is  found  in  the  character  of  Treplev 
but  also  as  it  is  echoed  in  minor  roles  such  as  Uncle  Sorin, 
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Masha  who  loves  Treplev,  and  her  mother,  Polina,  who 
loves  Dr.  Dorn,  to  mention  only  a  few. 

The  other  characters  worth  citing  for  their  impor- 
tance are  Madame  Treplev,  a  flashy  and  aging  actress 
who  is  interested  more  in  the  personal  power  that  she  can 
wield  over  people  than  she  is  in  any  genuine  warmth  of 
human  relationships,  and  finally  Trigorin,  her  lover,  who 
appears  to  the  public  as  a  large-minded  writer,  but  is  in 
private  life  a  very  small-minded  man  who  jumps  at 
Madame  Treplev 's  commands  like  a  superannuated  poodle 
dog. 

The  plot  is  a  round  of  composition  which  can  be 
stated  baldly  by  saying  that  Schoolmaster  Medvedenko 
unrequitedly  loves  his  wife,  Masha,  that  Masha  unre- 
quitedly loves  Treplev,  that  Treplev  unrequitedly  loves 
Nina,  that  Nina  loves  Trigorin,  who  loves  Madame  Treplev, 
who  loves  herself. 

As  we  turn  to  our  affirmed  purpose  to  trace  the  in- 
fluence of  Hamlet  upon  Chekhov's  The  Sea  Gull,  we  find 
direct  quotations  and  paraphrasing  from  Hamlet  which 
cast  Madame  Treplev  in  a  role  much  like  that  of  Queen 
Gertrude,  her  son  as  Hamlet,  and  Trigorin  her  lover  as 
Claudius,  Gertrude's  brother-in-law  and  second  husband. 

In  Act  I,  beginning  with  line  442,  Madame  Treplev  in 
the  character  of  Queen  Gertrude  says : 

"O  Hamlet,  speak  no  more ! 
Thou  turn'st  mine  eyes  into  my  very  soul; 
And  there  I  see  such  black  and  grained  spots 
As  will  not  leave  their  tinct." 

And  Treplev  as  Hamlet  replies  in  a  paraphrase, 
"Then  why  do  you  yield  to  sin,  seek  love  in  the  depths  of 
wickedness?" 

Even  the  play  within  a  play,  as  arranged  by  young 
Treplev  in  the  first  act  of  The  Sea  Gull,  although  it  is 
not  meant  to  "catch  the  conscience  of  the  king"  as  in 
Hamlet,  certainly  is  looked  upon  by  Treplev's  mother  as 
meant  to  be  directed  at  her  because  she  says  of  it  (Act  I, 
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line  583  f.),  "This  is  getting  tiresome!  These  continual 
sallies  at  my  expense — these  continual  pinpricks  would 
put  anyone  out  of  patience,  say  what  you  like." 

In  Act  II  (1.376  f.),  young  Treplev  comments  upon 
Trigorin,  of  whom  he  is  tremendously  jealous  for  two 
reasons:  Trigorin  has  his  mother's  love,  such  as  it  is,  and 
the  son  wants  a  share  of  his  mother's  affection;  secondly, 
Trigorin  is  a  highly  successful  writer,  and  Treplev  is 
jealous  of  him  on  this  score  because  the  young  man  is 
trying  to  achieve  literary  recognition  but  is  only  laughed 
at  by  his  elders. 

And  so  Treplev  says  of  Trigorin:  "Here  comes  the 
real  genius,  walking  like  Hamlet  and  with  a  book,  too. 
(Mimics.)  'Words,  words,  words.'  "  [This  was  the  classic 
answer  which  Hamlet  gave  when  Polonius  asked  him 
what  he  was  reading.]  Treplev  turned  to  Nina  and  re- 
proached her  about  falling  in  love  with  Trigorin:  "The 
sun  [Trigorin]  has  scarcely  reached  you  and  you  are 
smiling  already;  your  eyes  are  melting  in  its  rays.  I 
won't  be  in  your  way."  Just  as  Claudius  the  king  had 
separated  Hamlet  from  the  love  and  sympathy  of  his 
mother,  so  also  Trigorin  had  removed  from  Treplev  the 
affection  which  he  wanted  most:  the  love  of  his  mother 
and  of  Nina. 

As  far  as  character  portrayals  are  concerned  then, 
the  major  comparisons  between  Hamlet  and  The  Sea  Gull 
are  obvious.  We  have  considered  the  three  major  roles: 
son,  mother,  and  her  paramour,  as  in  Hamlet,  with  the 
documentary  quotations  to  show  that  Chekhov  had  this 
carryover  in  his  mind.  Nina,  whom  Treplev  loves  ill- 
fatedly,  we  can  add  in  the  role  of  Ophelia,  the  sweet  and 
delicate  girl  who  is  destroyed  in  the  conflict  of  forces  in 
the  play.  It  is  she  who  is  the  sea  gull. 

Among  other  characters  in  the  play  such  as  the  estate 
steward  with  his  wife,  daughter,  and  son-in-law  (Sham- 
raev,  Polina,  Masha,  and  Medvedenko) ,  as  well  as  Uncle 
Sorin,  there  seems  to  be  no  carryover  from  Hamlet  unless 
we  are  permitted  to  say  that  Shamraev  and  Uncle  Sorin 
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have  all  the  earmarks  of  that  tiresome,  old  windbag, 
Polonius. 

But  there  is  one  other  character  who  requires  a 
definite  emphasis,  and  that  is  Dr.  Dorn,  the  physician 
serving  also  as  a  father  confessor  to  these  frustrated 
people  in  their  poor,  little  lives.  Dr.  Dorn  could  be  called 
the  point  of  rest  in  The  Sea  Gull  just  as  Horatio  was  the 
point  of  rest  in  Hamlet.  Each  one  serves  as  a  stabilizing 
influence.    This  role  is  a  frequent  one  in  Shakespeare.1 

Personal  study  of  the  point  of  rest  as  a  working  char- 
acter in  Shakespeare's  plays  leads  the  present  observer  to 
suggest  that  it  is  essential  for  him,  like  Dr.  Dorn,  to  keep 
his  head  and  to  represent  justice.  Likewise,  he  is  impor- 
tant for  his  exercise  of  judgment  and  justice  in  support 
of  the  protagonist.  His  success  or  failure  in  giving  this 
service  does  not  matter.  Also,  he  may  be  in  the  midst  of 
the  dramatic  action,  or  he  may  be  on  the  sidelines  and  be 
inactive  physically  in  motivating  the  play.  Kent  and 
Horatio  are  unimportant  in  motivation  for  King  Lear  and 
Hamlet  (likewise  Dr.  Dorn  in  The  Sea  Gull),  but  Friar 
Laurence  and,  most  of  all,  Cassio  are  deep  in  the  physical 
action  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  and  Othello.  And  finally  there 
must  be  a  spirit  of  security  created  for  the  position  and 
fate  of  the  point  of  rest.  We  must  not  feel  that  the  point 
of  rest  is  going  to  be  swept  into  the  whirlpool  and  suffer 
disgrace,  failure,  death,  or  other  dire  circumstances.  He 
must  be  aloof  personally  from  being  caught  in  the  meshes 
of  the  denouement. 

We  come  now  to  essential  differences  between  Hamlet 
and  The  Sea  Gull,  and  it  is  our  purpose  to  show  that 
these  differences  were  to  a  great  extent  Chekhov's  attempt 
to  interpret  Hamlet  in  the  light  of  his  own  day,  with  its 
own  ideas  of  art  and  of  life.  First,  there  is  the  question 
how  Hamlet,  constructed  in  the  classic  pattern  of  tragedy, 
can  refer  to  The  Sea  Gull  that  tried  very  hard  to  be  neither 
comedy  nor  tragedy.    The  answer  lies  in  the  fact  that 


i  See  A.  H.  Wilson,  "The  Principle  of  Rest  in  the  Shakespearean  Plays," 
64,  Susquehanna  University  Studies,  vol.  1,  no.  2,  Selinsgrove,  Pa., 
1937. 
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Chekhov  was  trying  to  construct  a  play  according  to  the 
developing  dramatic  pattern  of  his  own  day,  and  we  must 
now  launch  upon  a  presentation  of  supporting  facts.2 

One  might  say  that  Chekhov  has  domesticated  and 
transposed  into  realistic  middle-class  terms  the  Hamlet 
situation;  that  he  has  removed  the  violent  and  heroic, 
and  to  an  extent  the  philosophical  aspects;  and  that  he 
has  intended  in  The  Sea  Gull  definitely  to  veer  away  from 
tragedy.3 

The  key  to  Chekhov's  treatment  of  the  Hamlet  situa- 
tion was  entirely  historical  and  dated  Chekhov  as  a  pro- 
duct of  the  1890's  practising  the  mild  form  of  growing 
realism  then  current:  moved  by  the  gradually  formulating 
theory  that  art  should  represent  a  "slice  of  life"  close  to 
everyday  living,  neither  violent  nor  heightened,  neither 
definitive  in  its  beginning  nor  conclusive  in  its  ending. 

This  realistic  drama  was  something  new  in  the 
theater  and  reflected  an  interest  that  was  less  moral  and 
esthetic  than  it  was  scientific.  The  comparison  with 
Hamlet  would  fade  at  this  point  because  the  issue  in 
Shakespeare's  play  was  approached  from  the  moral  point 
of  view. 

The  sole  object  of  this  realistic  drama  was  to  set  before 
an  audience  a  recognizable  cross-section  of  life  with  a 
minimum  of  distortion  and  with  only  such  heightening 
of  salient  features  necessary  to  bring  out  their  signifi- 
cance. The  artistic  function  of  such  drama  was  simply  to 
present  the  substance  of  life  as  accurately  and  unobtru- 
sively as  possible  so  that  the  facts  could  speak  for  them- 
selves. For  this  reason  realistic  drama  strove  to  eliminate 
the  more  obvious  artifices  of  dramatic  convention.    The 


2  Harold  R.  Walley,  The  Book  of  the  Play,  p.  407,  Charles  Scribner's 
Eons,  New  York,  1950.  "In  place  of  arbitrary  restrictions  of  pure 
comedy  and  tragedy,  it  [The  Sea  Gull]  prefers  the  conglomerate 
neutrality  of  a  serio-comic  [comi-tragic] drama  which,  because  it 
lacks  the  sustained  effect  of  the  former,  reflects  more  accurately  the 
indeterminate  composition  of  life  and  its  abortive  vacillations." 

scieanth  Brooks  and  Robert  B.  Heilman,  Understanding  Drama,  p. 
502,  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  New  York,  1948. 
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overt  structure  of  an  organic  plot  it  avoided  in  favor  of 
a  dramatic  action  which  apparently  began  at  random, 
developed  casually,  and  ended  without  finality.  It  avoided 
the  heightening  of  emotion  and  moral  significance  that 
served  conventional  tragedy  such  as  Hamlet. 

It  preferred  to  choose  its  subject  matter  from  the 
familiar  and  the  commonplace,  even  going  out  of  its  way 
at  times  to  stress  the  drab,  the  mean,  and  the  sordid.4 
Such  emphasis  was  typical  of  the  groping  for  an  artistic 
pattern  most  obvious  in  the  growing  realism  of  the  1890's, 
and  Chekhov  certainly  reflected  this  searching  for  a  new 
technique.  What  Chekhov  did  was  to  transfer  the  roman- 
tic-realistic subject  matter  of  Hamlet  into  the  classic- 
realistic  subject  matter  of  The  Sea  Gull  in  order  to  fit 
the  story  into  the  new  artistic  idea  of  that  brand  of 
dramatic  realism  which  was  unfolding  itself  blindly  and 
gradually  in  the  1890's.  The  difference  in  form  between 
the  two  plays  represents  the  adaptation  to  modern  needs.5 

We  can  turn  back  now  to  further  consideration  of 
the  characters  in  The  Sea  Gull.  Although  much  has 
always  been  said  about  Chekhov's  plays  as  studies  in 
frustrated  lives,  it  must  be  recognized  that  such  a  state- 
ment is  very  general  in  its  terms.  The  present  observer 
suggests  specifically  that  the  human  problem  involved  in 
The  Sea  Gull  is  one  which  has  to  do  definitely  and  in 
detail  with  people  who  are  artists.  And  artists  have  their 
own  peculiarities,  as  many  of  us  know.  They  have  their 
own  peculiar  occupational  hazards,  one  might  say,  and 
these  hazards  are  spotlighted  by  Chekhov  in  The  Sea  Gull. 

Because  the  play  does  not  follow  the  conventional 
pattern  of  the  serious  drama,  which  centralizes  its  action 
strongly  around  a  single  protagonist  in  order  to  obtain 


4  Wallcy,  op.  cit.,  p.  406. 

•p>  One  ran  define  romantic-realistic  drama  as  a  work  of  art  which 
takes  a  realistic  attitude  toward  material  of  far  away  places  or  of  long 
ago.  For  example,  Hamlet  was  far  removed  from  Shakespeare's 
England  in  time  and  place.  The  classic-realistic  drama  concerns  itself 
with  a  work  which  takes  a  realistic  attitude  toward  material  familiar 
to  everyday  life  in  current  time  and  commonly  known  locale. 
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unity  of  action,  some  critics  might  find  it  difficult  to 
decide  whether  The  Sea  Gull  is  a  comedy  or  a  tragedy. 
Actually  it  is  The  Artist  (as  a  concept)  that  serves  as 
a  symbol  of  the  antagonistic  and  protagonistic  forces 
clashing  in  struggle  here:  Madame  Treplev  the  actress, 
Trigorin  the  writer,  and  Nina  the  actress  against  Treplev 
the  writer. 

Despite  the  accepted  interpretation  to  be  found  in 
the  body  of  historical  criticism  since  1896  when  The  Sea 
Gull  appeared,  the  present  writer  is  convinced  that  young 
Treplev  himself  represents  the  chief  protagonistic  force 
and  that,  therefore,  his  failure  to  meet  circumstances 
successfully  makes  the  play  a  tragedy  through  the  same 
set  of  artistic  principles  which  made  Hamlet  a  tragedy. 

The  presence  of  The  Artist  in  The  Sea  Gull  serves  as 
a  bond  that  further  attaches  the  play  to  Hamlet  himself, 
who  was  a  victim  likewise  of  the  occupational  hazard 
common  to  artists:  he  was  out  of  this  world,  living  on 
his  own  ivory  tower  of  Inner  Self,  from  which  he  had  great 
difficulty  in  stepping  down  to  face  the  problems  of  each 
day.  Like  Treplev,  he  was  an  introvert  wrapped  up  in  a 
cloak  of  his  own  manufacture,  and  it  was  this  entangle- 
ment that  was  his  greatest  problem.  The  artist  got  in 
the  way  of  the  man. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  Chekhov's  plays  are 
characteristically  plays  of  inaction.6  The  statement  of 
inaction  could  apply  equally  as  well  to  Hamlet,  in  which 
no  genuine  action  occurs  until  the  finale  that  turns  out 
to  be  a  general  melee. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  trace  the  marks  of  likeness 
between  Hamlet  and  The  Sea  Gull.  First,  there  are  the 
direct  quotations  from  Hamlet  found  in  The  Sea  Gull. 
Second,  there  is  the  carryover  of  characters  from  Ger- 
trude, Claudius,  Hamlet,  Ophelia,  and  Horatio  to  Madame 


s  Arthur  Zeiger,  The  Plays  of  Chekhov,  p.  1,  Caxton  House,  Inc., 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  1946.  "It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have 
seen  any  of  Chekhov's  plays  performed,  and  I  have  forgotten  the 
details  of  their  action  (or  inaction,  as  someone  emended)." 
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Treplev,  Trigorin,  young  Treplev,  Nina,  and  Dr.  Dorn; 
possibly  also  from  Polonius  to  Shamraev  and  Uncle  Sorin. 
Third,  there  is  the  same  essential  problem  of  human 
nature  in  each  play,  that  of  the  artistic  soul  out  of  tune 
with  environment.  It  has  been  suggested  likewise  that 
even  the  accepted  difference  between  Shakespeare's  play 
as  a  classic  tragedy  and  Chekhov's  as  a  realistic  problem 
play  can  evaporate  in  the  idea  that  both  are  tragedies 
of  inaction. 

Let  us  finish  with  a  dominant  chord  and  say  that, 
like  Shakespeare,  Chekhov  accepted  the  challenge  of  life. 
Both  were  realists  in  their  attitude  toward  life.  Like 
Shakespeare,  Chekhov  saw  the  victory  of  the  spirit  which 
would  triumph  over  the  evil  in  the  world. 

With  the  early  pressure  of  disease  upon  him, 
moving  from  one  climate  to  another  to  avoid  the 
torture  of  imminent  suffering,  giving  his  medical 
services  free  to  those  who  were  ill,  keenly  alive  to  art 
as  an  expression  of  life,  infinitely  sad  over  the  world's 
shortcomings,  yet  equally  as  prophetic  in  his  belief 
in  the  ultimate  conquest  of  good  over  evil,  the  ulti- 
mate flowering  of  the  best  in  human  nature,  there 
is  hardly  a  phase  of  Anton  Chekhov's  life  that  reveals 
him  as  hopelessly  pessimistic.7 

Maybe  the  sea  gull  itself,  as  the  fragile  and  beautiful 
bird  which  can  be  so  easily  killed,  represents  the  best 
within  each  one  of  us,  that  very  best  which  is  too  easily 
laid  low,  like  the  sea  gull  in  the  play. 


7  Oscar   James   Campbell.   Dramas   of  Modernism,   p.   3.   D.   C.   Heath 
and  Company,  Boston,  1941, 
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Expatiiate  French  Literature  in  America  during 

World  War  II Arthur  Herman  Wilson 

£cope  of  Heine's  Reading  Based  on  His  Brie/wechsel  (Hirth), 

Vol.  I  Russell  Wieder  Gilbert 

The  Relation  of  Reflective  to  Intuitional  Consciousness 

in  (he  Humanities  and  the  Fine  Arts G.  Morris  Smith 


MAY,  1952 


NUMBER  TWO   (1946) 


The  Payment  of  the  Civil  War  Debt William  A   p,i«    Tr 

Figures  From  Ci-Devant  France  (1626-1789)  .".V.Arthur  Herman  Wilson 
Scope  of  Heine's  Reading  Based  on  His  Briefwechsel  (Hirth) 

Vols.  II  and  III Russell  Wie^er  GUbert 

NUMBER  THREE   (1947) 

Jacob  Sechler  Coxey,  Native  Pennsylvanian  ....  George  F  Dunkelbereer 
The  Struggle  between  President  Lincoln  and  Congrefs        uun*eiberger 

ThPr%DRnS:n?iSement  °f  RebGlS   ^^  D WilHam  A-  RUSS,  *■ 

The  G.  I.  Rules  Germany O.  Stanley  Stonesifer,  Jr. 

NUMBER  FOUR    (1948) 

The  Struggle  between  President  Lincoln  and  Congress  over 

Disfranchisement  of  Rebels  (Part  II)  _.  William  A  Russ    Tr 

Advertisements  and  Announcements  in  the  SS'  Jr' 

Sauer  Almanac ...  p.....,,  w  0.,,      . 

Probability  and  Possibility  m_Sto^-Statroli";::"A^hS SnTi  Wilson 

VOLUME  FOUR,  NUMBER  ONE   (1949) 

The  Great  Theme  in  Shakespeare  _  Arthur  wprmar,  xxm*™ 

Colonial  Architecture  in  New  England  V Robert ^F   MeS 

The  Strategic  Retreat  from  Appomattox  V^V:""  Wimam  A   Russ  Jr 
Pennsylvania  German  Wills  in  Fifteen  Counties  ._"..  Si  W f  GUbert 

NUMBER  TWO   (1950) 

History  as  an  Avocation Hnmpr  t   Pnco^,,,^ 

Disfranchisement  in  Florida  during  Radical""  Rosenberger 

Reconstruction wmiam  A   Russ>  Jr 

NUMBER  THREE   (1951) 
Oratory  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  at  the 

The  Complete  Narrative  of  Joseph  Conrad  .V.V.VArSur  H^rSan S 
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